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The Late Sir M. Kantaraj- Urs 


.i 

The members of the Mythic Society 

% 

have heard .with deep concern of the demise 
at Mysore, on October hi, of Uajtmuulhuriiid 
Sir M. Kantaraj Urs, ha., K.o.r.K., O.S.I., who 
was for many years 4 Vicc-Presiflimt of the 
Society. In him the Society lias lost a sym¬ 
pathetic friend and generous benefactor whose 
valuable advice and practical interest will be 
keenly missed. The members of the Society 
beg to tender their respectful condolences to 
His Highness the .Maharaja and the Royal 
Family of Mysore. 

L._i._ 
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IMPORTANT 


We have very great pleasure in invitin 
following:— 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


NOTICE. 


g the attention of our readers to the 


'ndian science concress. 

_ ' Dated . .1 .y. 

Dear Sir, j 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting will be , , . ,> . c r 1 . 1,1 

, * held in Bangalore from January 14th 

to January 19th, 1924. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Myso ^ GCSL G.B.E.. has consented 
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scription to the Congress snould be paid ^ , hq Honorary Treasurer. Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, I, Park Street, Calcutta. J 

If you propose to read a paper it shoul.'j be , orwa ,d e d to the undersigned. 

together with a short abstract, not later thar M , -> A ,i r 
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the Sectional Publication Committee. Au . - f 1 .1 . 
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than fifteen minutes will be allowed fo>J he I reading of any paper . 
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College. Bangalore, and S. C. Sastry. Esq g A tf.Sc, Board of Scientific 
Advice. Bangalore, to whom all enquiries'* ag lo Xccommoda«ion should be 
addressed. I. «8 particularly requested that \ /ery car .^ timation of lhe accom . 
modal,on required should be sent to the Ho ^ « u Secretaries . 

lithfully, 

int Secretary, siMONSEN, 

Jio.. General Secretary. 

st Research Institute and College, 


Fo je 


Deh,ra Dun. 


ten. 
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Congress and they receive free of charge all publication^: p H 
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THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

3 1 3 L l MYTHIC SOCIETY. 

Bangalore, 14th August 1923. 

A. R. Banerji, Esq., M.A., C.S.I., C.I.E., Dewan of Mysore, 

in the Chair. 

Mr. S. Srikantaiya, B.A., n.L., M.R.A.S., Joint Secretary, read the Report. 

THE REPORT. 

Thk Committee of the Mythic Society have much pleasure in placing before 
•you an account of the Society’s activities during its thirteenth session, 
1922-23. 

2. Membership:—T here has been a. very gratifying, though small, 
increase in the membership of the Society, the total number being 552 as 
against 539 last year. We have on our rolls 28 life members, 195 resident 
and. 307 mofussil members, 6 resident and 24 mofussil subscribers and 

•20 honorary members. Your Committee make a new appeal to the members 
to induce more of their friends to join the Society. 

3. Finance :—Our collections from subscriptions amounted to.jRs. 
1,479-8-0 ; from life members Rs. 400-0-0 ; from grants Rs. 2,125. Fronj;sale 

f of journals we realized Rs. 125-10-0, interest on investments Rs. 54^8-1, 
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and miscellaneous receipts Rs. 146-0*1, totalling Rs. 5,058-7-0. Out of this 
amount, the expenditure as shown in the accompanying statement of accounts, 
amounted to Rs. 4,602-3-1, leaving a closing balance of Rs. 436-4-8. The 
cost of printing continues to be very heavy and the journal of the Mythic 
Society is one of the few publications which have not, despite all difficulties, 
raised the Tate of subscription. The Committee hope that members in 
arrears will remit their annual subscriptions without delay and'help to main¬ 
tain the efficiency and prompt despatch of the Journal as heretofore, and 
will give no cause forj*eminders being sent and V. P.'s being resorted to to 
collect arrears. . The arrears "Still to be recovered amount to Rs. 514. 

4. MEETINGS:—We had quite a variety of very interesting papers. 
There were in all twelve meetings during the year. The lirst that call for 
notice are the papers of Prof. Sylvain Levi, the renowned patriarch of 
Oriental Studies, and I)r. Miss Kramrisch, who delivered lectures on Greater 
India, and the Significance of Indian Art, respectively. The other papers 
included those of Dr. R. Shamasastry, Mr. R. Narasimhachar, Mr. B. Puttaiya, 
Mr. D. B. Ramachendra Mudaliar, Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao, Mr. B. M. Ran- 
gaiva Naidu, Mr. S. T. MosCs and Mr. P. R. Krishnaswami. 

5. Journal:—T he Journal, all will admit, maintained its high level 
of excellence throughout the year and tile thanks of the Committee are due 
to all the gentlemen that contributed towards this end. The Hon'ble Mr. 
T. V. Seshagiri Iyer, Messrs. I\. G. Shankara, Pandit M. Kaghaviengar, A. 
Rangaswami Saraswathi, K. G. Sesha Iyer, B. V. Kameshwara Iyer, Sarat 
Chandra Mitra, T. N. Subrahmanyam, K. Rama Pisharoti, P. V. Jagadisa 
Iyer, V. Vcnkatachela Iyer, L. A. Cammiade, Rao Sahob Dr. S. Krishna- 
swamiengar, and others have been of great assistance to us by their valuable 
contributions. 

6. Exchanges :—The new exchanges secured during the year were (a) 
The Christian College Magazine, and the publications of (A) The Anthropo¬ 
logical Society of Bombay, (c) The K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay,' 
{dl The Purra Tatva Mandir, Ahmcdabad, (e) Association Francaise des Amis 
de L’Orient, Mus6c Guimet, Place d'lena, Paris. 

7. Lihkaky:—L arge additions were made during the year to the 
library. Books of the value of Rs. 304 were purchased, and one hundred and 
eighty-two volumes were added, besides the late Pradhana Siromani T. Ansmda 
Rao's Library. The Mu/rai Department kindly transferred the Sacred Books' 
ojihe Hast for safe custody and the use of members. Attempts are being 
mac : to secure further additions to the Library. 

>. The Hall :—The hall and grounds are maintained in excellent 
condition, owing, in a large measure, to the Government grants for .which we are 

. CENTRAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY, Nt.W ut-LHl. 

Am. No. 3.1 3 .- . - 
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most grateful- The Government and the various semi-official associations 
arranged for their Annual Meetings and other functions in our Hall. The 
Lawyers’ Conference and the Local Self-Government Conference also held 
their meetings in the premises of the Mythic Society. 

Visitors:—I t is gratifying to observe that amongst the distinguished 
visitors to the Daly Memorial Hall were included the Kt. Hon’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri and Sir K. G. Gupta. 

9. The Tabard Memorial:—T he Tabard Nfemorial prize during the 
last Mysore University Convocation was awarded to Mr. B. R. Subba Kao, 
M.A., who obtained the highest number of mark* in'Indian History. 

10. His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore has been graciously 
pleased to accept our invitation to be a Vice-Patron of the Mythic Society. 

11. Last year we offered our hearty felicitations to Rajadharmapravina 
Mr. K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar, and Rajamanthrapravina Mr. P. Ragha- 
vendra Kao, on the distinctions conferred on them by His Highness the 
Maharaja. This year we have the pleasure to congratulate again our two 
Vice-Presidents on their having received from the Government of India the 
well-merited title of “ Dewan Bahadur". 

12. The Committee welcome with very great pleasure Mr. Mir Humza 
Hussain, B.A., l$.L., First Member*of Council as a Vice-President of the 
Mythic Society. 

13. The Committee desire to record their grateful appreciation of the 
work done for the Society by Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, General Secretary and 
Treasurer, who had to be relieved on his transfer to Nanjangud. 

14. The Committee have received a communication from Mr. F. W. 
Thomas, Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, inviting the atten¬ 
tion of the Mythic Society to certain changes recently made in its rules con¬ 
cerning Branch and Associate Societies. Under the amended Rules it is open 
to us to seek admission as a Branch or an Associate Society of the Royal 

•Asiatic Society, and if the Mythic Society be admitted as a Branch or an 
Associate Society of the Royal Asiatic Society, under the amended Rule 105, 
members of the Mythic Society will be entitled while on furlough or other¬ 
wise temporarily residing within the limits of Great Britain and Ireland to the 
use of the Library as non-resident members, and to attend the meetings of 
the^ocicty other than special General Meetings; and if any member of any 
* Branch or Associate Society should apply for election to become a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, nomination by two other members of the R«^l 
Asiatic Society as laid down in Rule 4 shall not be necessary and such n»em¬ 
ber may forthwith be elected by a vote of the Royal Asiatic Society at <jne of 
its meetings on his satisfying them that he is a member of the Mythic Seciety. 
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This is a great advantage and the Committee consider that steps may be 
Jaken to associate the Mythic Society as an Associate Society of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

15. We beg to express our deep sense of gratitude to His Highness the 
Maharaja, to His Highness the Yuvaraja and to His Highness the Maharaja’s 
Government, for the encouragement and help which they have given us and 
for graciously continuing their grants to the Society. 

FATHER TABARD'S REMARKS. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies a*jd Gentlemen, 

Before proposing the formal adoption of the Report, I wish to make a 
few remarks. 

As you all know, one of the objects of the founders of the Mythic 
Society was to create in Mysore a centre of high intellectual culture. 

That aim was very ambitious, but we knew that Mysore had the talent 
if we could only bring it out and we felt that as Mysore, under the enlighten¬ 
ed guidance of our revered Maharaja, had attained the foremost rank among 
Indian. States in political and material progress, it was in the fitness of things 
that in the realms of intellectual culture, Mysore should also be first. 

It would be presumptuous on our part to say that we have succeeded, 
but the considerable increase among our mofussil members and the recogni¬ 
tion we have received from many learned Societies seem to tell us that out¬ 
siders have come to know that Mysore, through the Mythic Society, need not 
be afraid of a comparison in that respect also with any other part of India. 

Mr. Mir Humza Hussain has borne eloquent testimony to the success 
we have so far achieved and voiced, we feel sure, the feelings of many when 
in his speech at the last Central College Day he said that the intellectual 
activity in Bangalore was due to the existence of the Mythic Society. 

The facts that the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland is 
seeking a more intimate association with us and that many Universities alb 
over the English-speaking world are asking for complete sets of our Journal 
have also a significance of their own. 

This success is due in a large measure to our Journal which, though de-' 
voted primarily to the history, archeology and ethnology of Mysore, still 
opens its pages to all scholars who have made a speciality of any branch in 
the field of Indian Research. We welcome them all but we would make a' 
social appeal to those who would be willing to bring us contributions to the 
stuiYy of ethnology and ethnography in Mysore and Southern India, as so 
far the late lamented Mr. Nanjundaiya does not seem to have a successor in 
those two most interesting branches of Indian studies. It will be our 
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endeavour to see that our Quarterly maintains the same degree of excellence 
and continues to be issued with the punctuality which very few similar publi-' 
cations are able to emulate. 

The Report gives a full account of the Society's activities and I need 
not expatiate on them. 

1 will content myself by making a new appeal for more life-members and 
more frequent donations as this is the only way for u^to build up a funded 
capital which will ensure the future of the Society. An increase of ordinary 
members would also be of a great help to us to meet, our ordinary expenses. 

But to make our Society a complete success what we are in need of 
mostly is " enthusiasm We are working for the glory of Mysore and no 
Mysorean can afford to remain indifferent. His Highness the Maharaja, our 
revered Patron, the Royal Mysore Family, His Highness’ Government, all take 
a keen interest in the Mythic Society. I call then on all His Highness' sub¬ 
jects, on all the admirers of Mysore, to stand by me and help me to make 
Mysore better known still, not only in India, but all over the British Empire. 

With these remarks 1 have the pleasure to move that the Report of the 
• Mythic Society for 1922-23 be adopted. 

Mr. V. R. Thyagaraja Iyer seconded the proposition, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The re-election of Rajasabhabhushana Rev. Father A. M. Tabard as 
President, proposed in a few felicitous words by Mr. Mir Hum/a Hussain, 
First Member of Council, and seconded by Mr. K. R. Srcenivasicngar, 
Second Member of Council, was carried by acclamation. 

Rajakaryaprasakta Kao Bahadur Mr. M. Shama, Rao, proposed and Mr. 
S. Cadambi seconded the election of the office-bearers for the ensuing Ses¬ 
sion. 

The Chairman rose amid great applause and spoke as follows 
CHAIRMAN'S SPEECH. 

Father Tahakd, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The Mythic Society has now entered on the fourteenth year of its existence 
and it is not necessary for me to express, as Chairman of this meeting, in 
glowing terms the work that the Society has been able to show during the 
past, thirteen years. Successive Presidents of its annual meetings have given 
•testimony to such work, and the record that is accumulating of its varied activi¬ 
ties in the field of historic research is sufficient evidence of its usefulness find 
the good that it is doing to promote interest as well as a desire in the public 
mind for knowledge in the antiquities specially those relating to the State of 
Mysore. 


I will not emulate my distinguished predecessors who have presided at 
•your annual gatherings in the past few years by claiming notorious ignorance 
of the various subjects which the Society was formed to investigate and study. 
But although I yield to none of them in the extent of such ignorance, I must 
claim that I do sympathize- with the work of the Society, and it is for this 
reason that I have accepted the kind invitation of Father Tabard bo preside on 
this occasion. I thank you all for the honour you have done me, but as Chair¬ 
man of this meeting, I find myself somewhat at a disadvantage, for it has 
been customary with me^to make speeches only on matters of public adminis¬ 
tration and finance which d(fal generally with facts and figures, dry as dust 
and uninteresting to such a learned body of pandits as are represented by the 
Members of this Society. I must confess, however, that, before the days 
when the crust of officialdom settled itself hard on my temperament, I did 
take interest in historic studies and investigations, but the want of leisure has 
prevented me from making excursions in those interesting fields and thus 
from earning the fame of a Romesh Dutt or a Keene or a Stanley Rice, who 
have distinguished themselves in the world of letters in spite of being mem¬ 
bers of the Civil Service. 

The name assumed by your Society has evoked comment in the past, 
but it is no longer mythic, judging from''the large number of members on its 
rolls which has gradually increased to 552, although your critics, pointing to¬ 
wards the state of your finances, may attribute a mythic character to your re¬ 
sources, as I find from the Report, that you have a negligible balance and also 
large arrears of subscriptions due. This is certainly not a healthy state of 
affairs, and it is hoped that the appeal that has been made by the Honorary 
Secretary in this matter will receive an adequate response. 

A Society like that of yours is. at the present moment, a great necessity 
in the country for more than one reason. With the tendency towards mate¬ 
rialism and of pursuing activities for the material and economic development 
of the country, one is apt to forget past history which alone can bring sound 
lessons to the present generation. It was Prof. Max Muller that said 
“ There is but one key to the present, and that is the past. There is but one 
way to understand the continuous growth of the human mind and to gain a 
firm grasp of what it has achieved in any department of knowledge, and that 
is to watch its historic development.” Only the other day, Dr. Goedier,^ 
addressing a gathering in Bombay, laid emphasis on the importance of the' 
stSdy of history and said that nothing helped so much to encourage the long 
vie\y as history, which enables a man to cast his mind back or forward to 
hundreds of years to look at things, but he did not overlook the other side. 
He referred to the fact that there is a tendency to indulge in the dreamy type 



Of mind which lays too much stress on the imaginary golden age and cofi- 
trasts the present unfavourably with it. Even research scholars sometimes, 
attempt to describe a spade which they discover amidst their explorations as 
a golden spoon. Such a tendency cano nly be counteracted by a critical 
faculty, and it is satisfactory to the ordinary mind to find that the work of the 
Mythic Society, as disclosed in its various reports and publications, has not 
been tainted with this defect. 

Although I should he treading on dangerous ground if 1 attempted to dis¬ 
course on the immense possibilities that Mysore presents to the student of 
religion, folklore and prc-historic antiquities, still*I am persuaded by the op¬ 
portunity the present occasion affords me to indicate in a very general way 
and with the little information that 1 have acquired on the subject, the pecu¬ 
liar advantages of this country and the special features that it presents for 
the encouragement of such studies. These are matters of common know¬ 
ledge to the Members of the Mythic Society, no doubt, but may very well 
bear repetition. Mysore is a country of wonderful and unlimited possibilities 
in many directions. This is one of the oldest of Nature’s store-houses of 
mineral wealth, water-power and other material resources. These character¬ 
istics 1 have dwelt upon at some length in my addresses as President of the 
Industrial and Agricultural Exhibitions on more than one occasion. Further 
than these, Mysore possesses close historic associations with every religious, 
moral and philosophic movement of ancient India. Taking only a cursory 
glance over the pages of her ancient history, one cannot but marvel at the 
wonderful attractions that Mysore had in the past for the sage and the philo¬ 
sopher. The table-land of Mysore played an important part in the introduc¬ 
tion and diffusion of Aryan culture and civilization in Southern India as a whole. 
In fact, Mysore could be described as the second Aryavarta. Like modern 
missionaries, Aryan sages and rishis acted as advance guards and emissaries 
of their faiths, penetrating through hills and fastnesses and establishing iso¬ 
lated settlements and some of them can be traced to Mysore. It is only too 
well-known that Mysore has figured conspicuously in the legendary history of 
India and there are many spots in the State which arc intimately connected 
with the epic of Mahabharata. Was it not in Mysore that Arjuna, during 
his first great military expedition, was carried away by the charms of the 
Pringess Chitrangada whom he eventually married and by whom he had his 
Son Babruvahana ? 

Many of the scenes in the Ramayana are also laid in Mysore. In fact, 
Mysore forms the base from which Rama, carried out operations against 
Ravana, King of Lanka. I think Mysore is one of the very few Provipces 
in India where reliable material and data exist for a correct and critical study 
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of her past history, specially in her ancient coins and inscriptions. Her equa¬ 
ble climate and the absence of violent upheavals of nature such as earthquakes 
combined with the widespread presence of strong durable stone no doubt 
account for the profusion of inscriptions and their well-preserved character. 
It is interesting to note that even such small chiefs as the Kempe-Gowdas of 
Bangalore and Magadi did not omit to record their doings on imperishable 
stone. Mysore has also got special distinctive schools of architecture of which 
the best specimens are Co be found at Iiclur, Halcbid and Somanathpur. 

There is good and tolerably authentic history of Mysore from the time of 
the rulers of the Ganga "d) nasty and certainly from the eleventh century onwards 
commencing from the Hoysalas who had their capital at Bclur and Halcbid. 

In the religious history of India Mysore takes a very prominent part. 
Leaving aside the legendary period during which the great sage Agastya Muni 
first instructed the people of the south in Aryan culture, it appears that when 
Buddhism was pressing Jainism hard in the north, the great Emperor Chan- 
dragupta, who was evidently a Jain, abdicated his throne and accompanied 
his spiritual teacher to Sravanabelagola about the close of the third century 
before Christ, and that for many centuries, Mysore continued to be the strong¬ 
hold of Jainism. Mysore is also intimately connected with two of the greatest 
Hindu spiritual leaders, Sankaracharya and Ramanujacharyn. It was San- 
karacharya who spent the last twelve years of his life at Sringeri of which he was 
the first, apostle. In like manner, Ramanujacharya, through his teaching of the 
Vaishnava religion, put an end to Jainism in the twelfth century. Various 
other associations might be cited to prove the advantages and attractions 
which the Mysore country possesses for the student of archeology, history 
and ancient religion. 

Mysoreans owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Mythic Society for open¬ 
ing up such a vast field for enquiry and research which arc of such great in¬ 
terest to her people. Let us hope that some day the original history of the 
Mysore country will be written by one of the members of this Society in thq 
language of the country. 

In conclusion, I want to congratulate the Society on the excellent work 
that has been done during the past year and for the satisfactory Report which 
the Secretary has just read to us. It has enlisted the co-operation of scholars 
and pandits even outside the Mysore State, in other parts of India. It ha£ got 
an excellent library, and it can boast of the continued patronage of the Ruling' 
Mouse of Mysore; His Highness the Gaikwar and the Maharaja of Travancore 
aref amongst its Vice-Patrons. The Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja has always helped this Society with moral and material support. 
Only recently, Government have sanctioned for another period of two years 



a monthly grant of Rs. 100 to the Society. But for the indefatigable exer¬ 
tions and keen interest which the President, Father Tabard, takes in it, it - 
would be difficult to believe that the Society could have reached its present 
stage of development. We all know what Father Tabard has done for the 
Mythic Society, how persistent he has been in keeping up its activities on a high 
level. I think it is time that the noble example of Father Tabard is 
emulated by others and that more active interest is taken by Mysore scholars 
and students to widen the influence and the scope of the work of the Society. 

It must not be forgotten that the success of a sociqjy like this depends 
also, to an appreciable extent, on the Secretary and the excellence of its Journal, 
and in this respect the Mythic Society has. throughout, been particularly 
fortunate. We all know the work of Mr. Ramanathan as General Secretary, 
and Mr. Sell as Editor of the Journal, and they deserve our warmest ac¬ 
knowledgments. In Mr. Srikantaiya, we have an ideal Joint Secretary and 
Treasurer who, I am sure, will- bring about an improvement in the financial 
position of the Society. You have elected a strong body of office-bearers. 

I only wish you had not copied the Mysore Civil List but got a few more 
non-officials. 

In conclusion, I have only to wish the Society increased success and 
prosperity in the coming years and trfhope that it will secure a wider circle 

of ardent supporters in its cause. , . . , . ... 

The Rev. F. Goodwill in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chair, which 
was accorded with great enthusiasm, remarked that he was himself very grate¬ 
ful to the Mythic Society which has been the means of his becoming acquaint¬ 
ed with many Indian gentlemen among whom he was happy to say he count¬ 
ed many dear friends. 

A most interesting and successful function was brought to a close by 
hearty cheers for the revered Patron of the Society, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore, called by the President. 


THE WESTERN GANGAS OF TALKAD. 

(.4 Paper read before the Mythic Society .) 

By Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur 
R. Narasimhachakya, M.A., M.R.A.S. 


Turku are two main branches of the Gangas—the Western Gangas of Talkad 
and the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga. Both trace their name to the river 
Ganga or Ganges. According to the traditional account of the Western 
Gangas as given in some inscriptions of about the eleventh century in the 
Shimoga District, Harischandrn had a son named Bharata whose wife, Vijaya- 
mahftdevi, at the time of conception, bathed in the Ganges to remove her 
languor, and the son born in consequence was named Gang&datta, whence 
his descendants were called the Gangas. The Kalinga account, as given in 
the Indian Antiquary ,* is that Turvasu, son of Yayati, being without sons, 
propitiated the river Ganga, by which means he obtained a son, Gangeya, 
whose descendants were the Gangas. Though one account makes the West¬ 
ern Gangas the descendants of Ikshvaku of the solar race, yet the clear 
statement made in the Gummarccjdipura platcsf of the Western Ganga 
king Durvinlta that he was of the lineage of Krishna, leads us to conclude 
that they were Yadavas like the Kalinga Gangas. The latter are mentioned 
by Pliny. They formed an important line in the seventh and eighth centuries 
and continued to rule down to the sixteenth century. 

Among the dynasties that ruled in Southern India in early times, that of 
the Gangas of Talkad was one of the most interesting which held its own for 
nearly seven centuries from about the fourth to the eleventh. The Gangas 
ruled over the greater part of the present Mysore country, their territory being 
known as GangavSdi, a Ninety-six Thousand province. The existing Ganga- 
dikSras, properly Gangavadikaras, who form the largest section of the agricul¬ 
tural population of Mysore even now, represent their former subjects. Their 
earliest capital was Kuval.ala or Kol&r, situated to the west of the PalSr river 
in the eastern part of Mysore. The capital was subsequently removed to 
Talkad on the Kaveri v which continued as such until its capture by the Ch5las 
at the beginning of the eleventh century when the Ganga sovereignty came to 
an end. Though Talkiid was the permanent capital, the royal residence wa£ 
Amoved to a more central position at Marine or Manyapura to the north-west 
of 'Bangalore in the eighth century in the time of Srfpurusha, during whose long 
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• reign the.Ganga kingdom may be said to have reached the height of prosperity. 
The Gangas are stated to be of the Jahnaveya family and of the Kanviiyana r 
gotra, and are usually styled Kongunivarma-dharma-mahidhiraja (or maha- 
rajadhiraja). Their stronghold was Kandagiri (Nandidrug). They had art 
elephant for their crest. The titles SatyavSkya and Nltimarga are as a rule 
applied alternately to the later kings. The foundation of the Ganga kingdom 
is attributed to the agency of a Jaina teacher of the name of Simhanandi. 

It is interesting to note that several of the Ganga kings were not only 
patrons of literary merit, but were themselves scholars and authors of some 
important works in Sanskrit and Kannada. Thus*M&dhava II is described 
as a touchstone for testing gold—the learned and poets, and as skilled among 
those who expound and practise the science of politics. He wrote a commen¬ 
tary on Dattaka’s sQtrax or aphorisms dealing with the branch, known as 
Vaisika, of the Kiimasnstra or science of love. Avinltn was worthy to be reck¬ 
oned lirst among the learned. Durvinlta was the author of three works in San¬ 
skrit, namely, a grammatical work known as Sahdavatara, a Sanskrit version 
of the PaisSchi Va\i\1akathft or lirihatkatha and a commentary on the fif-* 
teenth sar^a of the KirUt&rjunlya of Bharavi, who lived for some time at his 
court. In case this king is, as is very probable, identical with his namesake 
mentioned in the KifvirSjamirga of •about 850 ns an early Kannada prose * 
w riter, his many-sided scholarship is really worthy of admiration. Srlvikrama 
was of a clear understanding resulting from the study of the fourteen branches 
of learning; he was specially skilled among those who expound and practise 
the science of politics in all its branches. Hhuvikrama was well versed in the 
meaning of all sciences. Srlpurusha wrote a work on elephants, called 
Qvja&axtra. His son, Sivamflra, was able to compose poetry in three langua¬ 
ges, probably Sanskrit, Kannada and Prakrit, and was likewise a dramatist 
and a grammarian. He was also the author of a work on elephants, called 
Gajas/tfaka which, it is said, was sung even by women while pounding grain. 

•Ejeyappa, who had the distinctive title MahSndrantaka, was the patron of 
the Kannada poet Gunavarma I, the author of the Stldraku, the Harivam&a 
and other works. He is described as a Bhurata in the arts of singing, instru¬ 
mental music and dancing, and as an authority to great grammarians. Butuga 
II was a touchstone to poets. He cleft open the frontal globes of the lordly 
elephants the arrogant false disputants of the ek&ntii-inuta or Buddhism with 
* the thunderbolts the arguments based on the scriptures. xMarula’s poetry 
was lovingly praised by great poets. By his great learning Marasimha 
like a prodigy in the midst of the learned; he was an expert in grammar, 
logic, philosophy and literature, and of a remarkable intellect matured by an 
investigation of all the Itihasas and Puranas. Chamunda-Rava.the minister 
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of Rachamalla, wrote in 978 the Trishashtilakshana-mahapurdna, popularly 
known as Chamundaraya-purdna, giving an account of the twenty-four Jinas 
or Tirthankaras. Nagavarma I, who was patronized by Rachamalla’s younger 
brother, Rakkasa-Ganga, was the author of the Chhanddmbttdhi , the earliest 
Kannada work on prosody, and a Kannada metrical version of Bana’s Kadavx- 
bari. 

The following account of the education of a Ganga prince in the tenth 
century is worthy of ncfcice:— 

This intelligent prince, Satyavakya Narasimha-Deva, learnt in his early 
age the science of politics, rkling on elephants and horses, play at ball, wielding 
the bow and sword, the drama, grammar, medicine, poetry, mathematics, 
Bharata-sastra, Itihasas and Puranas, dancing, singing and instrumental music. 

The Ganga kings were not only generally learned, but were also brave in 
war. They came into collision with several dynasties of kings such as the 
Kadambas, the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas, the Pallavas, the Chojas, the 
B&nas and the Nol.ambas, and passed through various vicissitudes of fortune. 
The first king, Kongunivarma or MSdhava I is said to have subdued the Banas. ^ 
Durvinlta gained victories at the battles of Andari, Alattur, Poruja.re and 
Pernagara. The Kadamba king Mrigesavarma, of the fifth century, claims 
to have overthrown the Gangas.* The Chalukya Kirtivarma, of the sixth 
century, is said to have inflicted damage on them.f In about 608, the Ganga 
kings are said to have attended on Pulake$i,J and in 694 to have been 
brought into subjection by Vinayaditya $. Sripurusha defeated the Pallavas 
in a battle at Vijarde. He slew Kiujuvetti of K5nchi and took away from him / 
the title of Pcrmfinatfi, which is always afterwards assumed bv the Gangas. 
The RUshtrakuta king Dhruva, who attacked GangavJdi during Srlpurusha’s 
reign, imprisoned his son fSivamara and appointed his own son Kamba as the 
viceroy of Gangavatfi. Sivamara suffered many calamities during his reign. He 
was twice consigned to prison by the Rashtrakutas and reduced to the galling 
position of a feudatory. To regain independence appears to have been the" 
one object next to his heart and in his persistent attempt to realize it he 
nobly sacrificed himself in a battle with Govinda III at Kagimogeyur in the 
Tumkur District. His son Pfithivipati defeated the Papaya king Varagupa 
at Sripurambiyam. Rajamalla I regained the Ganga kingdom which had 
been lost during his uncle Sivamara’s reign. He is said to have rescued'his 
country from the Rashtrakutas, who had held it too long, as Vishnu in the " 
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form of a Boar rescued the earth from the infernal regions. His son Kiti- 
marga gained a victory over the Vallabha (Rashtrakuta) army at Rajaramadu/ 
Butuga II slew the Chola prince Rajaditya as stated in Mandya 41*. The scho¬ 
lars who had dealt with this inscription, not knowing the correct meaning 
of the expression bisugeye kalanage, had accused Butuga of treachery in con¬ 
nection with the killing of the Ch6\a Rajaditya. When I explained the 
expression in J. R. A. S. for 1909, the late Dr. Fleet^wrote thus in the same 
Journal (p. 445):—“It is most satisfactory that it should be so conclusively 
shown that Butuga was not guilty of any unfair behaviour in slaying the Chola 
king." MSrasimha fought with the Chalukya prince Rajaditya for the pos¬ 
session of the Uchchangi fort and brought the Nolamba family to an end. 
The exploits of a few more kings are mentioned further on. The Chola king 
Rijaraja took possession of the east of Mysore in 997, and his son Rnjendra- 
Choja captured Talked in about 1004and brought theGanga power loan end. 

The Gangas had matrimonial alliances with the Kadambas, the Chalukyas, 
the Rashtrakutas, the Nojambas and the rulers of Punnatf. Their copper 
grants generally begin with an invocation of Padmanabha or Vishnu. The 
only exceptions that have come to notice are the Tagare platest which invoke 
Sankara and the Narasimharijapura platest which invoke Jina. 

The unusual names for kings,*AvinIta and Durvinlta, which mean ill- 
behaved or wicked, are explained in the abovementioned Tagare plates by pre¬ 
fixing the words a hit a and ari-narapa to them, thus giving us to understand 
that the kings were so only to their enemies. They are explained in the 
Narasimharajapura plates, also mentioned above, by stating that the kings 
were so only in respect of avinita or ill-behaved kings and dwvinita or the 
wicked Kaji. 

• I shall now proceed to notice brielly an important set of Ganga copper 
plates recently discovered by me and to make a few observations on the pedi¬ 
gree and chronology of the Gangas, about which there has been a wide differ¬ 
ence of opinion. The plates register a grant in A.D. 963 by the Ganga 
king Marasimha to a Jaina scholar named Munjarya, who had the title 
Vadighanghalubhatta. They give a full account of the Ganga dynasty and 
contain the longest Ganga inscription that has yet been discovered. 

The plates of MSrasimha are seven in number, each measuring 12" by6£". 
The first and last plates are engraved on the inner side only. The writing 
fS in beautiful Hala-Kannada characters. The plates are strung on a circiw 
lar ring which is 5" in diameter and i" thick, and has its ends secured in the 
base of a square seal measuring 5)/' by 3£".The seal, which is beautifully 
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executed, is divided transversely into two unequal compartments, the upper 
enclosing about three-fourths of the space and the lower about one-fourth; 
The upper compartment has in the middle a fine elephant in relief standing to 
the proper right, surmounted by a parasol flanked by chauris, with the 
sun and the crescent at the upper corners. Behind the elephant is a lamp- 
stand with what looks like a chauri above it, and in front a vase surmounted 
by a dagger, and a lamp-stand. The lower compartment bears in one horizon¬ 
tal line the legend &rl-Marasin%ha-Devam in Hala-Kannada characters. A 
portion of the right band lower corner of the first plate is broken off, and as 
the result of this a few letters at the ends of lines 1-6 are missing, but these 
can to some extent be filled up from the corresponding portions of other 
grants of the dynasty. The plates were in the possession of Kempananjayya, 
son of Siddamallappa, a resident of Aldur, ChSmarajanagar Taluk, Mysore 
District, and are said to have been unearthed by him about six years ago 
while ploughing his land in Kudlur near Danayakanpura in Tirumukudlu 
Narslpur Taluk of the same District. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit with the exception of the 
portion (lines 178-189) giving the income and boundaries of the village grant¬ 
ed, which is in old Kannada. -The Sanskrit portion, mostly in prose, also 
contains a number of verses here and the?c besides the five imprecatory verses 
coming at the close. Though partly similar in contents to the Keregotji-Rdn- 
giipura plates* of Ritjamalla II, the Narsapur plates t of the same king, the 
Gattavadi plates + of Ejeyappa, and the Sutfi plates § of Butuga, the inscrip¬ 
tion is unique in several respects:— 

(1) It is artistically executed as regards both writing and composition, 
and may be looked upon as a Sanskrit C/iampu work of considerable literary 
merit. (2) It is the longest Ganga grant yet discovered, consisting, as it does, 
of 200 pretty long lines of matter. (3) It is the only Ganga grant that I 
have seen with an ornamental square seal and with a label giving the name 
of the royal donor. (4) It appears to be the first copper plate inscription yet 
discovered of the Ganga king Marasimha. (5) Being one of the latest records 
of the dynasty, it gives a complete genealogy and some items of information, 
especially about the later kings, not found in other published grants. Con¬ 
sidering the quantity of matter contained in it, the inscription is remarkably 
free from orthographical and other errors. I think it is a genuine rectyd of 
^ie period cited in it. - 

Before proceeding to remark on the new items of information furnished 
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by the grant, it is desirable to exhibit the genealogy of the Gangas as given in 
it, as it may be looked upon as almost complete, there having been only two 
or three steps more before the dynasty was subverted by the Cholas. 

GANGA GENEALOGY ACCORDING TO THE PLATES OF 

MARASIMHA. 

Kongunivarma-dharma-mahfirajudhiraja-parameSvara-paramabhattaraka 


Madhava-mahadhirajn 
Jayabbushana 


I. 


Madhava-mahfidhirfijfl If 
Harivarma-mahadhiraja 
Vish nugopa- mahn rfijid h i raja 
Mftdhava-mahfidhir&ja III 


Konginiivarmn-dhnrma-maharaj&dhir&jn-parameSvara (or briefly K. D. P.) # 

6 Avinlta 


Durvinlta 

* I 

Mushkara 

^rlvikrama 


10 


Bhuvikrama 

Srlvallabha 


Kongunivarma-maharajndhiraja 
11 Nava-Kama 
Sivamam I 
Sishta-priya • 

A son 

I 

k.:d. p. 

12 Srlpurusha 

Bhlmakopa, Lokadhurta, Rfijakesari 


• K. D. P. 

13 Sivamara-Deva II 
Saigotta 


14 Vijayaditj^ 


Satyavakya K. D. P. 
15 Rachamalla I 
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SatyavSkya K. D. P. 
17 Rajamalla II 


Nltimarga K. D. P. 

16 Ereganga-Deva (I) 

18 Butuga (I) 
Gunaduttaninga 

m. Amoghavarsha's daughter Chandrohhalahbft 
Nltimarga IC. I). P. 

*■ 19 Ercgnnga-Deva (II) 

Ereyappa 
Komaravcdengn 
in. Nijagali’s daughter Jak&mba 


Satyav&kya K. D. P. Nltimarga K. D. P. Satyav&kya K. D. P. 

20* Narasimha-Deva 21 Rftjamalla III 22 Butuga (II) 

Biravetjenga Ivachcheya-Ganga Ganga-G&ngeya, Ganga-Niirayana, 

Jayaduttaranga, Nanniya-Ganga 
in. •Baddcga’s daughter Kcvakanimmadi 

Nltim&rga K. D. P. Satyav&kya K. D. P. 

23 Punuseya-Ganga 24 M&rasimha-Deva 

Maruja • ■ Guttiya-Ganga, Ganga-chud&mani, 

Ganga-mfirtfinda, Ganga-Chakrayudha, Ganga-mandalika, Chaladuttaranga, 
K&mada, Kaliyuga-Bhlma, Kjrti-Manobhava Mandajika-Trinetra 
in. Krishna’s daughter 

This genealogy is mostly identical with that given in several of the 
published grants. The points, however, in which it differs from that given in* 
some of them may be noted here. Unlike the present grant, the Su<Ji plates of 
Butuga state that 11 was the son of 10, that 12 was the son of 11, and that 
21 and 22 were the sons of 20. The Vallimalai rock inscription * of Raja- 
malla I also makes 12 the son of 11. The mention of 12 as the son of 9 in 
the Narasimharajapura plates,t unlike the majority of the published grants, 
l\gs to be looked upon as a mistake. Like the present grant, the stone in¬ 
scription EC, VIII, Nagar 35, of 1077, mentions 20, 21 and 22 as brothers. 
It is’ worthy of note that from 15 onwards to the end, omitting 18, the titles 
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Satyavakya and Nitlmarga are regularly applied to alternate kings. Accord¬ 
ing to this grant Erevappa (19) was a Nltimarga, as also his second son 
Kajamalla (21). 

As stated before, the plates of Mftrasimha are partly similar in contents 
to the Keregodi-Rangapura, the Narsfipur, the Gattavfldi and the Sudi plates. 
Some of the new facts given in them may now be noticed together with some 
peculiarities not observed in other grants. The first king is called Miidhava. 
The same is the case in a nearly contemporaneous stone inscription at 
Lakshmc&var, * of 968, and in some later records iij tJie Shimoga District, 
Nagar 35, of 1077, and Shimoga 4, of 1122, whiclT, however, make MSdhava, 
the younger brother of Dadiga to whom a few steps in the pedigree are prefixed. 
It is also stated in the present record that Miidhava obtained greatness by 
following the Jainn doctrine, that he severed the stone pillar by favour of the 
Jaina teacher Simhanandi and that his head was adorned with a frontlet made 
of liarnik&ra flowers. Shimoga 4 likewise states that Simhanandi presented 
him with a sword, procured for him a kingdom, and placed on his head a 
coronet of Karnikara flowers. There are also other inscriptions and literary 
works which refer to Simhanandi as the founder of the Ganga kingdom. The 
Udayendiram grant of Hastimalla, of about 920, states that the Ganga lineage 
owed its greatness to Simhanandi. I^agar 35 and 36, of 1077, say that he 
made the Ganga kingdom, and Sravann Belgoja 397, of 1178, tells us that he 
was the creator of the Ganga kingdom. Sravana Belgol.a 67, of 1129, refers 
to the same fact thus:—“The sharp sword of meditation on the venerable 
Arhat, which cuts asunder the row of stone pillars the hostile army of the gh&ti 
sins, f was vouchsafed by Simhanandi-muni to his disciple (Kongunivarma) 
also. Otherwise, how was the solid stone pillar, which barred the road to the 
entry of the goddess of sovereignty, capable of being cut asunder by him with 
his sword?" In an old commentary on the Jaina work Gomtnafasara, it is 
stated that the Ganga family prospered by the blessing of this sage. 

* The present grant seems to apply the title Jayabhushana to Madhaya. 
It does not say that Vishnugopa was a devotee of NSrSyana, nor does it say 
that MSdhava, his son, was a worshipper of Tryambaka. Besides Bhfmakopa, 
two other titles, Lokadhurta and Rajakesari, arc applied to &ripurusha. As 
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in the Gattavadi plates, it is stated of Vijayuditya that he, like Bharata, re- * 
gained from enjoying the kingdom of his elder brother Sivamaru while he 
was in prison: of Kajamalla II that he distinguished himself in the battle of 
Satniya; and of BCituga I that he defeated Mahendra at Biriyur, Siirur and Sa- 
miya and captured elephants after routing the Kongas who opposed him, 
With regard to the capture of elephants by Butuga I, it is interesting to note 
the statement that the^capture was effected according to the ancient method 
mentioned in Panchavari , which is probably a work on elephants. Kreyappa 
had the title Komaravedenga, married J&kAmbu, the daughter of king Nijagali 
of the Chalukya family, nncKcaptured the impregnable fortresses of Surur, Na- 
dugani, Mirtige, Sal.iSailendra, Tippe.ru and Penja.ru. He had three soiis: Satya- 
vfikya N’arasimha-Deva with the title Blrnvedenga, Nitimnrga Kajamalla (III) 
an.4 ^iatyavdkya Butuga II. Kajamalla defeated the Xnlamba king Anniga 
in the battle of Kottamangala. As regards Butuga II, it is stated that he 
went to king Baddega in the Dahala country and married his daughter at 
Tripuri; that on the death of Baddega he rescued the throne from Lalleyaand 
gave it to king Krishna; that he killed Kakka-Rftja, lord of Achalapura, and 
defeated Dantivarma alias Bijja of Bannvasi, Ajavarina, the Santnra king, 
DSmari, lord of Nuhigugiri, and Nagavarma; that he conquered king Rajtiditya, 
drove out Emagantfuga from his countrj 1 , burnt the fortresses of Tanjapuri 
and N&ikel#, and gave lordly elephants, horses and great wealth to Krishna; 
and that he confuted the arrogant disputants of the ik&nta-ma/a (Buddhism). 
Many of these details about Butuga are also given in the Sudi plates which, I 
venture to think, have been declared spurious on very weak grounds. In them 
though Achalapura is mentioned as Alachapura, probably by a slip of the en¬ 
graver, NSfkelb of the present grant is correctly given as N&l.ku^e. The cap¬ 
ture of Tanjapuri is also mentioned in the Kuril Ad plates' of Krishna III. 
Biituga’s consort Rcvakanimmadi had the title Chngavcdangi. Maruju’s lirst 
name was Punuseya-Ganga and his titles were Gangam&rtSnda, Ganga-Chakra- 
yudha, Kainada, Knliyugu-Bhlma and Kirti-Manobhava. He married Krish¬ 
na's daughter and obtained from him an umbrella called Madanuvatira which 
had never been obtained by any other king. In the Gattavfidi plates and in 
Kannada literature t the title K&mada is applied to Ereyappa, the grand¬ 
father of Manila. From the Hebbal inscription % of Marasimha, we may infer 
that the name of Krishna's daughter was Bijabbe. The fact of Manila obtain¬ 
ing the umbrella Madannvatara from Krishna is also mentioned in Nagar 35. • 
With regard to Marasiinha, it is stated that king Krishna, when setting out 
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* on an expedition to the north to conquer Asvapati, himself performed the 
ceremony of crowning him as the ruler of Gangapiitfi. 

It is interesting to note that the donee was an eminent scholar of varied 
learning honoured by several kings. He was an eminent poet, knew the 
essence of the science of grammar, was well versed in the three schools of 
logic and in the Lokaynta Sankhya, Vedanta and Bauddha systems of philo¬ 
sophy, and acquired fame as Vadighanghala in Jainism. He was the teacher 
of HQtuga, an instructor in politics in Vallabha-R&ja’s capital, a councillor of 
Krishna III and the sruta-^nra or religious preceptor of Marasimha. He 
was a Jainn, though his grandfather appears to have fieen an orthodox Brah¬ 
man. His father, though a Brahman, was also a great warrior causing joy to 
the king of the Varata country by his valour. The donee was apparently the 
author of some grammatical work, as he is stated to have introduced a system 
of grammar free from doubt and controversy. 

A few remarks may now he made about the Gangas and their chronology 
in the light of some of the discoveries recently made. Oriental scholars arc 
aware of the controversy between the late Dr. Fleet and Mr. Rice with regard 
to the genuineness of the numerous Ganga grants published in the Indian 
Antiquary and the Epigraphia Carnalica. Dr. Meet pronounced the whole 
series spurious, some of them at any*fate on very weak grounds, and other 
scholars have simply followed suit. He also stated that the genealogy given 
in the grants was fictitious. Fortunately for the Gangas, the Penukonda 
plates came to light and Dr. Fleet admitted their genuineness and said “ My 
conclusions about it (the grant) arc that wc have here at last a genuine early 
Ganga record. ” * This grant confirms with a slight difference in one detail 
the first three steps of the pedigree given in the other grants. My discovery 
of the date 457 for the accession of the Pallava king Simhavarma, f probably 
the second of that name, has, along with the palrcographical evidence, led 
Dr. Fleet to assign the date 475 to the Penukonda plates. The Vajlimalai 
rock inscription of Rajamalla I confirms with the exception of one detail four 
steps from Sivainara I, as given in the other grants. The M a line plates + dis¬ 
covered by me give 817 as the date of accession of Rajamalla 1. On palaio- 
graphical grounds also the Val.limalai inscription may be assigned to about 
the same period. A stone inscription of Srlvikrama, father of Sivamara I. 
has :*lso been discovered. I have also discovered several genuine Ganga 
grants and published them with facsimiles in my Reports from 1910 onwards. 


• ./. R. A. S. for 10)5. *172. 
t At. A.R. for 1909 And 1910. 
} Ibid, for 1910. 

S I bill, for 1917, 38. 
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About two of them, namely, the Gummareddipura plates* of Durvinita and 
the MelekSte plates 2 of Madhava, Dr. Fleet wrote to me thus in 2 913 : “ It 

(the Gummareddipura grant) may quite possibly establish the existence of a 
Ganga king named Durvinita; and even if it should recite and establish all 
the early pedigree which I regard as fictitious, it would not thereby establish 
the authenticity of certain records, asserting that pedigree, which arc palpably 
spurious. On the side of its being a genuine early record, there are, of course* 
the points which you h^ve stated in your Report. But there are other points 
in it, and about it, on the other side too. The question is a complex one, 
requiring much thought/ For paleographic reasons, it was certainly not writ¬ 
ten before about A.D. 650 ; that is, at least a century later than the time to 
which you refer it. A similar remark applies to the Melekote plates of Ma¬ 
dhava which you refer to about A.D. 400.” It will thus be seen that he was 
almost inclined to admit the genuineness of these grants, though he differed 
from me about their period. This was, it must be remembered, before the 
discovery of the Penukonda plates. Since his lamented death, I have dis¬ 
covered these genuine Ganga grants—the IiendigSnhalli plates 3 of Vijaya- 
Kpshnavarma, the Uttanur plates*’ of Durvinita, the Tagarc plates 3 of Pola- 
vlra, the Keregftdi-Bangapura plates 6 of Riijamalla II, the Narasimharijapura 
plates 7 of £rlpurusha, and the Kildlnr plates 3 of M&rasimhn. If Dr. Fleet 
had lived to see these grants also, he would certainly have changed his opinion 
about the pedigree cited in the Ganga grants being fictitious. In fact, there 
were only a few intermediate steps from M&dhava (III) to Srlvikrama that 
had to be admitted, those above and below these having already been confirm¬ 
ed by admittedly genuine records on copper and stone. The late Dr. Hoernlc, 
in a letter dated 20th December 1912, wrote thus about the Gummareddi- 
pura record of Durvinita: "I must say that the appearance of the characters 
as seen on your facsimile does suggest genuineness.” Another scholar in 
England wrote thus about the Uttanur plates of Durvinita: " The plates of 
Durvinita are, no doubt, most important. They continue the demonstration 
of the genuineness of the early Ganga inscriptions, being in full agreement 
with those previously known. I believe that the work of the Mysore Arch¬ 
eological Department in connection with this dynasty will always be remem¬ 
bered to its credit.” The Islampur plates 9 of Vijayaditya, which are un¬ 
objectionable on paleographic grounds, have been pronounced spurious by 
Professors Sten Konow and Pathak on account of some errors of orthography.- 


1. M. A. R. for 1912. 

2. Ibid, for 1910. 

3. Ibid, for 19)5. 

4. Ibid, for 1916 and 1917. 

5. Ibid, for 1918. 


6. Ibid, for 1919. 

7. Ibid, for 1920. 

8. Ibid, for 1921. 

9. R. /., XII, 48. 




Several of the Riishtrakuta and other grants which arc accepted as genuine 
are full of such errors. 

It must not be understood from the conclusion of the previous 
paragraph that I consider every one of the published Gangs grants to be genuine. 
Far from it. To be admitted as genuine, they have to stand certain well-, 
known essential tests, and if they miserably fail, then we are at liberty to 
stamp them as spurious. Such appear to be the grants of Harivarma, such 
as the Tanjore plates*, of 248, the Tagarjiir plates ,t of 267, and the Aldur 
plates. J A great difficulty with the Ganga grants, especially the earlier ones, 
is that they are either wrongly dated, such as th» grants of Harivarma, or not 
dated at all. The only exception is the Merkara grant, § of 466, which, on 
pala:ographic and other grounds, Dr. Fleet considered to be spurious. The 
specific dates assigned by Mr. Rice to Avinita and Durvinita are based on the 
date of the Merkara grant and on his supposition that the word Vi jay a in 
the MallOhalli grant,*1 which really means ‘victorious', stands for the cyclic 
year of that name. These dates are therefore not tenable. As stated in my 
Report for 1920 (p. 48), the work Avuntisiindarikathft, discovered by the 
Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library, gives a clue to the period of Durvinita. 
In the introductory chapter, it says that Bhftravi stayed for some time at the 
court of Durvinita, and that he was ?. contemporary of Vishnuvardhana, evi¬ 
dently the first Eastern Chfilukya king, and of Simhavishnu, the Pallava 
king of KSnchi. Briefly, the account given of Bharavi runs thus:—In the 
city of Kinchi in the south of India ruled a king of the Pallavas, named Sim¬ 
havishnu, who was a great patron of learning. One day a stranger appeared 
before him and recited a Sanskrit verse in praise of the Narasimha incarnation 
of Vishnu. On hearing the lofty sentiments expressed in the verse, the king 
enquired of the stranger who the author of the verse was. Me replied thus:— 
“ In the north-west there is a town named Anandapura, the crest-jewel of 
Arya-de£a, from which a family of Brahmans of the Kau4ika-g6tra migrated 
i4nd settled at Achalapura. Narayanasvami, a member of this family, had a 
son named Damodara, who became a great scholar and was known as Bharavi. 
He became a friend of king Vishnuvardhana. On one occasion, he accompa¬ 
nied the king on a hunting expedition and while in the forest had to eat ani¬ 
mal flesh. To expiate this sin he set out on a pilgrimage and finally settled 
in thg court of Durvinita. He is the author of this verse." On hearing this 
account the king, desirous of seeing the poet, invited him to his court. Th<^ 

* 7.4., VIII, 212. 

t E. C\. III. Nanjangfld. 122. 

t M. A. R. for 1921. 

S Coorg Inscriptions, No. 1. 

*1 E. C., IX. DodHa-Ballnpur. 67 and 68. 
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poet caused great joy to the king by reciting his poems. The king gave him a 
respectable dwelling to live in and supplied all his wants. 

This extract establishes the contemporaneity of the Pallava king Simha- 
vishnu, the Ganga king Durvinlta and the Eastern Chalukya king Vishnu- 
vardhana (I). This connection of Durvinlta with Bharavi affords a clear ex¬ 
planation of the statement in most of the grants that Durvinlta was the 
author of a commentary on the fifteenth sarga of Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniyu. 
The period of Durvinlta according to the newly discovered work will thus be 
the first half of the seventh century. And this is exactly the period assigned to 
the Gummarcddipura plated of Durvinlta by Dr. Fleet on paleographic 
grounds. Durvinlta had a long reign of more than forty years; his period may 
be taken to be 605 to 650. Taking this as the basis, we have to adjust the 
periods of the earlier kings. There will be no difficulty in this if we take 
Avinlta to be the sister's son of the Kadamba king Krishnavarma II. With 
regard to the later kings, my discovery of the date 788 in a stone inscription* * * § 
of Jaripurusha will serve as a landmark. According to some of his published 
grants, 788 would be the sixty-second year of Srlpurusha's reign. This need not 
be considered an impossible length fora reign, for Amoghavarsha I had one as 
long. Further, it is almost certain that his father did not reign. In these 
circumstances the chronology suggested by Professor Jouveau-Dubreuilf ap¬ 
pears to be reasonable and may be provisionally adopted. His separation of 
the Gangas into two dynasties, namely, the Paruvi and thcTalkatf, is rather 
ingenious. Collateral branches of the Ganga dynasty are referred to in some 
records; e.g., the Chikballapur plates} mention a branch, a member of which 
named JayatCja was ruling in 810, and the Narasimharajapura plates § of 
Srlpurusha mention a chief of the name of Nngavarma who belonged to the 
Pasin<Ji-Ganga family. But the Paruvi dynasty of the Gangas docs not seem 
to be alluded to as such in any published record. The suggestion is, however, 
useful as it removes some difficulties in the allocation of some of the earlier 
kings. r 





• Af. A. R. for 1918. 

t Ancient History of the Dcccan. 107. 

t M. A. R. for 1914. 

§ Ibid, for 1920. 
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* STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS. 

No. II.—On an Etiological Myth about the Spotted Dove. 

By Sakat Chandra Mitka, Esy., M.A. 

- • 

In trying to explain the origin of things, to account for, the kind of life which 
appeared to primitive man to be inherent in all objects around him, he framed 
the most fantastic ideas-which he entertained about the same into the shape 
of myths or fanciful stories. 

Then again, jetiological myths are stories told to explain the origin not 
only of natural phenomena, beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes, trees, plants and the 
like, but also of the coloration, and of the markings on the skins and plumage 
of beasts and birds, as also of the natural peculiarities of trees and plants. As 
for instance, there are axiological myths or stories which explain how the bear 
came to have a shaggy tail, why the robin’s breast is red, why the cross-bill 
has got a twisted bill, why the crow is coal-black in colour, why the Chimraj 
or large-tailed drongo has got two long tail-feathers, why the rat's tail is 
round and hairless, and how the aspen-tree came into possession of leaves 
that quiver. 

As an example of an jetiological myth accounting for the coloration of 
birds, I shall give below the following Malay folk-tale, which explains how the 
crow became coal-black. 

In the time of King Solomon, the argus pheasant (Argus gigantcus ) and 
the crow (Conus splcndeus) were great friends. The former was then dow- 
dily dressed ; while the latter was reputed to be a skilful painter. One day, 
addressing his friend the crow, the argus pheasant said: “ Friend ! show 
*your skill in painting by decorating my plumage.” 

The crow replied,. 1 'O argus ! I am willing to do so, provided you do 
the same to me.” 

The argus pheasant having agreed to this proposal, the crow painted the 
former so daintily that the argus pheasant became, as it is to the present day, 
onc^)f the most beautiful-plumaged birds in the world. When it came to the 
turn of the argus pheasant to fulfil his own part of the compact, he backgfl 
out of it, saying that, as the day of judgment was too near at hand, he was 
unable to decorate the crow. 

Thereupon a fierce quarrel ensued over this matter between the two 
birds. As the result of this, the argus pheasant upset a bottle of ink upon the 


trows body which, thereupon, became coal-black. It is for this reason that 'p. 
the crows are jet-black even to the present day and are great enemies of the 
argus pheasant.* 

The Garos of the Assam Hill Tracts narrate the following myth to explain 
how the Chimraj or large-tailed drongo (Dissenturns paradiseus) came to have 
two long lateral tail-feathers, and why the rat’s tail is round and hairless:— 

Once upon a time, the Chimraj and the rat were in the habit of combing 
each other’s hair and plumage. The rat performed his task so diligently 
that, owing to this ^reason, the Chimraj possesses, even up to the present 
day, two beautiful and long lateral tail-feathers. But. after his own tail had ’/ 
been combed so well by the rat, the Chimraj set to .work, but performed his 
task so lazily that he simply rolled the rat's tail between his hands and rub¬ 
bed it. Owing to the Chimraj's perfunctory work, the rat's tail is, to this 
day, round and hairless, f 

Curiously enough, many of these myths have gathered round birds 
which, by reason of their possessing the powers of Hying and singing, play a 
conspicuous part in folklore, as messengers between heaven and earth—as 
fire-bringers, soul-bringers and baby-bringers. As for instance, the Anda¬ 
manese have a myth in which Biliku is stated to have been the first human 
being and to have created the earth and flic first Andamanese. Another of 
their myths goes on to say how, one day, Biliku, being very angry, com- ,■ 

menced to cast fire-brands all round. This fire had been made from the wood 
of the sacred Purum-trce. One of these fire-brands got stuck in the tree and 
became transformed into the Sun. Now the ancestors of the Andamanese, 
who lived on the other side of the Strait, did not possess any fire. But, one \ 
day, while Biliku was sleeping, the bird kingfisher stealthily went up thither, 
stole fire from her, and brought it to them. When she woke up, she was 
greatly offended on finding that fire had been stolen from her and, in order 
to give vent to her anger, threw a fire-brand (or, as some say, a pearl-shell 
knife) at the kingfisher and went up to reside in the sky (or, to some place' - 
towards the north-east). 

I shall now pass on to the consideration of the more immediate subject 
of this paper. 

One of the most common birds of the Indian countryside is the Spotted 
Dove (Furfur suratensis). It is found throughout the whole of India «and 
Ceylon and is abundantly met with in well-wooded tracts of country. It is a * 
well-known and familiar bird and frequently visits gardens surrounding 
houses and utters a trisyllabic call-note. 


• Malay Magic. By W. W. Skeat. London: Macmillan & Co., I.td. 1900. Pages 130-131. 
t The Garos. By Major A. Playfair. London : David Nutt. 1909. Page 136. 
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The Bengali names of this bird are (1) Cluival Glut glut ; and (2) Telia • 
(? Tiliya) Ghughit (that is to say, “ the dove which hears marJ/s of sesame on 
its body"). 

Its names in Hindi are (1) Chitroka ; (2) Fakhta; (i) Perk i; (4) Chit la; 

(5) Kangskiri ; and (6) Panduk. 

Now, the Bengali appellation of this bird, namely, Tiliya Ghughu or 
“ the dove which bears marks of sesame on its body ”) clearly alludes to the 
following {etiological myth which accounts for the origin of this most familiar 
bird of the Indian gardens and wood lands:— 

Once upon a time, there lived a householder, in whose family there was 
a girl named Chitu. On one occasion, the matcrfamilias of this household, 
who was Chitu's maternal grandmother, gave Chitu one pod of sesame and 
told her to pick out therefrom the bad seeds and keep them separate. 

In obedience to her grandmother’s request, the girl separated off the bad 
sesame and made over the good seeds to her granny. 

Having obtained the good sesame, the grandmother weighed it and found 
that it weighed only half a pod. Thereupon she asked Chitu: “Chitu! 
what has become of the remainder of the sesame ?" 

Chitu replied: “Granny! wherefrom shall I get more sesame?” 

Hearing this tart reply, the grandmother flew into a towering rage and 
dealt her grand-daughter a smart slap on her cheek. Having been thus severely 
assaulted, Chitu died then and there. 

Immediately afterwards, Chitu’s maternal grandmother came across the 
bad sesame which had been picked out by the girl and kept separate in 
another place. Having got it, she weighed the good and bad sesame together 
and found, to her intense consternation and grief, that both the kinds of 
grain made up exactly the quantity given by her to Chitu, namely, one pod. 
Thereupon she cried out:— 

" Ufh re Chitu pur pur." 

“ 0 Chitu I get up. (I have, now, got) the full quantity {of sesame)." 

baying these words, she sprinkled the whole quantity of sesame upon 
her own body. As soon as she had done this, Chitu’s maternal grandmother 
became metamorphosed into a spotted dove, and, uttering the aforementioned 
words over again, flew away. 

It is said that if, at noon-time especially, this bird’s trisyllabic call-note 
is heard, it will be found to bear a striking similarity to the undermentioned 
words uttered by Chitu's maternal grandmother at the time of her meta¬ 
morphosis :— 

“ Uth re Chitu fur pur." 
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“OChitu! get up. (I have, now, got) the full quantity (of sesame).’' 

In the preceding axiological folktale, the grandmother who, by a mistake, 
had slain her grand-daughter Chitu, is punished by being transformed into a 
spotted dove. 

But, in an analogous axiological myth which is current among the 
Garos of the Assam Hill Tracts, it is the two persecuted young girls who are 
metamorphosed into two doves, as will appear from the following brief sketch 
of this story :— 

A wealthy Garo l^ad four daughters of whom the two elder ones were 
named Awil and Singwil ;• while the names of the two younger daughters 
were Nose and Dimise. Their maternal grandmother, who used to live at her 
son-in-law's place, did not at all love her grand-daughters and, therefore, 
often made false accusations against them to their mother. On hearing of 
•these complaints, the latter used to beat her daughters mercilessly. 

One day, on the false accusation of the grandmother, Awil and Singwil 
were cooped up by their mother in a pig-sty. As they had become disgusted 
with the cruel persecution of their maternal grandmother, and as they did not 
want to put up, any longer, with the merciless chastisements which they used 
to receive at the hand!* of their mother who did not care, in the least, to ascer¬ 
tain whether or not the old woman’s accusations were false, they transformed 
themselves into two doves and flew to their mother who was working, ut that 
time, in the fields. They, subsequently, flew- to their father who had gone to 
the market. Having flown into the presence of their parents, they cooed and in¬ 
formed the latter that, owing to the cruel wrongs that had been done to them on 
their grandmother’s false accusations, they had changed themselves into doves. 

Hearing their words, the parents wept and implored them most earnestly 
to resume their human shapes again. But the doves did not pay any heed 
to their parents’ tears' and entreaties and, picking up two necklaces which 
their parents had hung up for them, flew far, far away.t 

In the preceding Garo axiological myth, the persecuted grand-daughterS 
transform themselves into doves. But, in a Malay axiological bird-myth 
which bears some similarity to the Garo story, a girl, who is, time after time, 
not allowed to accompany her parents to the latter’s scene of work in the 
forest, gets disgusted with her parents for their repeated refusal to gratify her 
wishes, changes herself into a kind of ground-pigeon which is called Tekukur 
the Malays, as will be evidenced by the following resume of this Malay 
folktale:— 

• Vide the Bengali Monthly Magazine Pravusi (published from Calcutta) for Pauslia 1329 
B.S. (December 1932—January 1923). Page 399. 

t The Qaros. 13y Major A. Playfair. London: David Nutt. 1909. Pages 119-123. 
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Once upon a time, a maiden lived in the forest with her parents and a 
little sister. When she grew up to girlhood, she became very much desirous 
of accompanying her father to the forest where he was engaged in clearing a 
patch of jungle for a rice plantation. Hut her parents, however, put her off 
several times on various excuses. This displeased her so much that, one day, 
taking off her bracelets and ear-rings and keeping them behind the door, and 
placing her little sister in a swinging cot, she metamorphosed herself into a 
ground-pigeon called the Tekukur and flew away to fnc clearing. On her 
arrival there, she informed her mother of the place where she had kept the 
bracelets and ear-rings. Hearing these words, l\pr Toother was astonished 
and, returning home, found to her consternation and sorrow that her daughter 
had really disappeared from the house. When she returned to the bird in the 
forest-clearing, the latter repeated its former words which it concluded by 
cooing like a dove. Both the sorrow-stricken father and mother tried to 
capture the bird. But their efforts in this behalf proved unavailing, as the bird 
flew away farther and farther into the forest.* 1 

The Khnsis inhabiting the Khasia Hills in Assam believe that, at one 
time, the doves could sing, and relate the undermentioned ictiological myth 
to explain why the doves ceased to sing and began to coo. 

It is stated by the older Khans that, once upon a time, there lived in 
the forest a very happy family of cloves. The youngest member of this family 
was a beautiful female named Ka Paro. She was the darling of the family 
and was never allowed to visit the grain-fields for fear lest she might be 
snared by the fowlers or killed by wild beasts. 

One daj’, Ka Paro managed to got on to the top of a neighbouring tree 
bearing bunches of luscious berries. To this tree also, a smart-looking young 
Jyllcit (a species of forest-bird possessing gorgeous green and gold plumage) 
used to come to pick the berries. Having seen him, Ka Paro began to admire 
him. In course of time, these feelings of admiration ripened into those of 
l«ve and intimacy. In order to please her lover, Ka Paro daily used to sing 
to him. 

After some time, U Jylleit solicited permission from Ka Paro's parents to 
marry her. But, for the purpose of testing the constancy or fickleness of his 
love for their daughter, they deferred giving their consent till the ensuing 
winter when the supply of berries would come to an end. 

* As soon as the berries were over, U Jylleit flitted away to * fresh fields 
and pastures new’, and was never again seen by Ka Paro and her parents? 
From that time forth, Ka .Paro ceased to sing and began to give vent to her 
sorrow in sad and plaintive cooings. 

• Malay Magic. By W. W. Skeat. I^ndon : Macmillan & Co.. I.td. 1900. Pages 126-127. 


It is for this reason that the doves coo sadly even in moment? of their 
greatest happiness.* 

One thing, however, remains to be pointed out; and this is the fact that, 
in the Bengali ^etiological myth, the grandmother, who had accidentally killed 
her grand-daughter Chitu, is, as the result of her excessive grief at this death, 
metamorphosed into a spotted dove. Now, this incident has an exact parallel 
in an Albanian tetiological myth about the origin of the cuckoo, which is to 
the following effect:— 

Once upon a tjme, there were two brothers and a sister. The latter 
accidentally killed one of her brothers by stabbing him with her scissors. Oh 
account of this accidental death, she and her surviving brother mourned for 
such a length of time and with so much vehemence that both of them were 
metamorphosed into a pair of cuckoos. At night-time, the brother cries out 
to the deceased one: “ Gjou, gjou ". While, by day, the sister cries out to 
her dead brother: “ Kttku, htikii " or “ Where are you ?"t 

By comparing the preceding Bengali, Garo, Malay and Khasi retiologicnl 
myths we find:— 

(a) That, in the Bengali folk-tale, the slayer of the girl is transformed 
into a spotted dove ; 

(b) That, in the Garo story, the**persecuted and much-chastised girls 
arc metamorphosed into doves; 

(c) That, in the Malay myth, the girl, whose wishes have been repeated¬ 
ly thwarted, is changed into a ground-pigeon; 

(d) And that, in the Khasi folk-tale, the dove, who is forsaken by her 
lover, ceases to sing and begins to coo sadly. 


•v 


• Folk-tales of the Khasi*. By Mrs. Rafy. London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1920. 
Pages 104 105. 

t Vide the article on Bird-Mythology in The Calcutta Review (No. CCXXV) for July 1901, 
pp. 72-73. 


MITRADEVA OR MULADEVA. 

An Episode in Sunga History. 

By A. Ranoasvami Sarasvati, Esq., B.A. 


A small statement in the Harshacharita, wherein tjie* author recounts the 
fates of some famous sovereigns who lost tKcir lives by treachery or 
folly has afforded some information to the historians of India about the 
history of the Sunga period. This is about the fourth king in the list of 
the Sunga sovereigns given in the PurSnas. This king, VaSfamitra or 
Sumitra, who as a youthful prince guarded the sacrificial horse on behalf of 
his aged grandfather Pushyamitra and defeated the Yavanas, according to 
the story of Kalidftsa’s historical drama M&lavikagnimitra, is said to have 
been killed treacherously. He was surprised while in the midst of actors by 
one Mitradeva, who ‘severed his head with a scimitar as a lotus is shorn off 
from its stalk’. Nothing more was ljnown either about the sovereign Vasu- 
mitra or his assassin Mitradeva. Referring to this incident the author of the 
chapter on ^unga history in the Cambridge History of India says *“ Who 
Mitradeva was, we can only conjecture; but it seems not improbable that 
he may have been the king’s minister and a Kfmva Brahman of the same 
family as Vasudeva who is said to have brought about the fall of the dynasty 
through the assassination of its last king Devabhuti. It may be that we 
have here an indication of the growth of that influence which so often in 
Indian history has transferred the real power in the State from the prince 
to the minister, from the Kshatriya to the Brahman." 

The first scholars who brought the passage containing the above in¬ 
formation to the notice of historians were Dr. Hall and Dr. Bhau Daji. In 
the preface to his Vasavadatta Dr. Hall gives the substance of the passage 
thus:—“ Agnimitra’s son, Sumitra, was slain by Muladeva." Dr. Bhau 
Daji from a more perfect copy of the same work, as he says, gives the follow¬ 
ing:—“Mitradeva having joined a company of actors cut off the head of 
.Sumitra, the son of Agnimitra, who was very fond of dancing, just as a lotus 
should be sliced off.t" The commentary of the Harshacharita by Sankaia 
which till recently has been the only commentary available has a note 


• Cambridge History of India I. c. 521. 
t Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji. p. 193. 
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on the passage. The passage and Sankara’s note thereon are given 
below:— 

mgfr: (*g%Q l 

Sankara’s commentary:— 

gifl^ruai tq'rsRqfaiw ^z«qim«cq *?<r: n 

The reading of the name of Vasumitra’s assassin, Muladeva, in Dr. Hall’s 
Manuscript is not supported by Dr. Bhau Daji’s Manuscript. But Sankara * 
does not afford any more information about Vasumitra or his assassin Mitra- 
devn. . The Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library recently dis¬ 
covered a new commentary of the Harshacharita. The name of the com¬ 
mentator is Kanganathn. He has a short note on the passage. The note is 
gfaawtTtr: qtfrgff: II Unfortunately the note is too short. It identifies 

Muladdva with a Karnisuta, but does not afford any more information either 
about this Muladeva or how he managed to kill Vasumitra. But the 
identification by the commentator of Muladeva with Karnisuta is very impor¬ 
tant. 

There are several allusions to the name Karnisuta of Muladeva in t 

literature. The Sanskrit lexicon TrikandaSeshn mentions the word in the 
following line:— 

According to this lexicon, the names, Karnisuta, Muladeva, Mtiln- 
bhadra, and Kal&Akura refer to the same individual. This note is very 
important and is supported by several passages in ancient Sanskrit literature. 

The editors of the Kavyamfila in their introduction to the Kalavilasa of 
Kshemendra have the following :— 

^rr»-*rmrJTr^n%T% i ‘‘^’ *c*rrei%j 4 



Muladeva, it should be noted, is the individual who teaches his pupil 
Chandragupta in Kshemendra’s Kalavilasa about the various ways in which 
the sons of the rich and the genteel are decoyed and ruined by ‘DhurtasV 
?ogues, about whose methods the work dilates very interestingly. Muladeva 
was, according to the previous note, an ancient author of Kalasastra or ‘ the 
Amatory Science’. He is also known as Karnisuta, Kalankura, and Mula- 
bhadra. There are allusions to Muladeva in the Kadambarlof Bana and the 


KathasaritsSgara. The reference to Muladeva in Kadambari is found in the 
description of the Vindhya forest at the very beginning of the work and is 
the following :— 

OTpi'w jjrg iq'rflR n 

The commentary of the Kadambari by the Jain authors Bhfinuchandra and 
his disciple Siddhachandra (proteges of the Emperor Akbar) has the follow¬ 
ing note on the passage :— # 

iswMr*rt*R*nfaq«5r i q^i*firm:^q'ri^rfq3«r:?!^r3<w:qqmq^r*iqw i ^r?5«w«r 
wtoWht tRiqnffr«TT'Tnr i ?#mi#qq^ *cqst*r»r: n >% 

This note gives the information that Karnlsuta was a Kshatriya, and 
that he had two friends called Vipula and Achala and that he had for his 
minister a person named Susa. As an authority for this statement the com¬ 
mentary quotes a short passage from the Brihatkatha which says that 
Karnlsuta, otherwise known as Karat aka was the propagator of the science 
relating to theft (W*TOTW), that he had two friends by name Vipula and 
Achala and had a minister called Ssasa. These verses are not found either in 
Somadeva’s Kathusaritsagara or in Kshemendra’s Brihntkathamafljarl, 
although both these works narrate some stories about Muladeva. Both the 
works profess to derive their subject matter from Gun&tjhya's work which is 
said to have been written not in Sanskrit but in Pail&chi. The early 
Western Ganga King Durvinlta is said in his inscriptions to have translated 
the Brihatkatha into Sanskrit. These lines might have been taken from 
Durvinlta’s Brihatkatha or some other redaction of the same work which has 
not come down to us. 

Again there is a reference to this same individual in Subandhu’s Vasava- 
(Jatta. The following passage occurs in this work in the course of the 
description of the nuptials of the heroine Vilsavadatta :— 

“*rg*n^n wlfl HHWTO i ; rwn$wnt 

yq:^qT3*qrcfjrfa?ny u 

In ttys passage the term Kahlnkura which is already shown as a synonym of 
. -Muladeva occurs. The Sanskrit commentator of the Vasavadatta has the 
following note about the passage 

1 4 q^frgfT: ; RqsT*i^q.’q»^is : ^: ’ i sfirerro: irafsttrr: 
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The allusion here is to Kalankura who is said to have conquered dancing 
women. The commentator says that Kalankura was another name of 
Muladeva, who is said to have conquered dancing women by his knowledge 
of Kainasastra. In support of his interpretation he quotes a line from some 
versified dictionary (Kosa) wherein the name occurs. According to this the 
names Karnlsuta, Karavata, Muladeva and Kalankura refer to the same 
individual. It is not known from which Sanskrit lexicon the above line is 
taken. It is different from the line already quoted from the Trikandasesha. 
It differs from the latter in that it does not give the name Mulabhadra and 
gives instead the name Karavata. This word seems to have been mutilated 
in the verse from the Bphatkatha quoted by the commentator of the Kadambari 
and the original form of the word seems to have been Kharapata. The latter 
form of the word is found in the drama Mattavilasa of the Pallava sovereign 
Mahendravarman. In this drama when the Buddhist mendicant is charged 
by the Kapfdika with the theft of his begging bowl he exclaims 
Replying to this, the Kapfilika says i 

it 

According to this drama Kharapata appears to have written a work on theft. 
This statement is in accordance with what is quoted in the commentary of 
the Kudumbarl from the Bjihatkathft. There he is said to have been the 
propagator (Jwfai) of the science of theft which is the same as ^ITTOICT:. 

The next reference to Muladeva seems to be found in the work called 
AvantSsundarikatha discovered by the Madras Manuscripts Library. The 
reference is in one of the verses at the beginning of the work wherein the 
author, probably Dandin, extols some famous Sanskrit authors before him. 
Unfortunately the verse is broken and incomplete and is given below:— 


*j*nr*n 


The verse appears to refer to some work which gives the story of Muladeva, 
Narayanadatta and Devadatta. 

The next important reference to Muladeva or Karnisuta" in point of 
date is found in the verse portion of the Kasakkudi plates of the Pallava 
Emperor Nandivarman Pallavamalla. There while describing the '-donor 
^Nandivarman, the son of Hiranya, the following two verses are given :— ~ft 

wnfi 


•My attention to this reference was drawn by Mr.R. Gopalan, u.a. (Hons.), Research Schol 
Madras University. 




V^^tf lW^rgRWiqT^gqi^^qiqiII? all 
The sovereign is in the above verses compared to the ancient heroes Arjuna, 
Karnisuta, Rama, Udayana, the Lord of the Vatsas, Manmatha, V&lmiki, 
etc. He is compared to Karnisuta in his familiarity with arts 

The Daiakumfiracharita popularly attributed to Dundin also has u 
reference to Karnisuta. This is found in the chapter of the work called 
Apaharavarmacharita which is the second book in the latter portion or 
Uttaraplthika of the work. The reference begins with tlye follow ing sentence:— 






WT*wgfF«r{ 


This extract refers to Karpisutu as an author who had written on 
gambling with dice. The few sentences that follow appear to be merely 
giving the summary of what Karnisuta should have written in his work 
on gambling. It is at least as interesting as Sarvilaka the scholarly- 
burglar’s dilating upon the various intricacies in the art of housebreaking in 
the famous drama Mrchchakati of Sudraka which passage also seems to refer 
to another work of this very author Muladeva. 

The next important reference to Muladeva is found in Kshemcndra’s 
work KalavilSsa. There is a small passage about Muladeva in the beginning 
of this work which is given below:— 



II ? || 
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The substance of the above passage is:— " There was a famous individual 
called Muladeva, who was well versed in all arts (Kaj.is) and who became the 
leader of hundreds of Dhurtas. Being attended upon by the Dhurtas of the 
various countries he attained to great prosperity as an emperor by his own 
qualities. When once he was sitting along with men of taste, a caravan 
merchant Hiranyagupta approached him along with his son Chandragupta. 
After having been received duly the merchant requested him to have his son 
so instructed that he might not be ruiirad. On hearing the humble request 
of the merchant, Muladeva was pleased and replied thus, 4 Let your son be 

with me, and he will learn the essence of all arts On this 

the merchant left the boy with Muladeva arid having bowed to Mtiladevu 
returned to his house. In this extract Muladeva is called a Dhurta, and the 
leader of all Dhurtas. The word ' Dhurta * in modern phraseology means a 

thief. But from the use of the word in the several extracts quoted above, it 

does not seem to have meant quite a thief, but one who was versed in the 
arts referred to and being a gallant did not care for the orthodox way of 
life. Also Muladeva seems to have been called a Dhurta (thief) on account 
of his work on * theft * (^PTSirar:, =IK*TTTO:). The place where Muladeva 
lived is not plain from any one of the above extracts. The verse at the 
beginning of Kshemendra’s Kal.avilasa which describes Muladeva’s birth¬ 
place is defective both in grammar as well as in sense. With a slight 
change in the verse as it is found, the name of the place might be construed 
as Visalti, * Ratnojvala or Ujvalanagara. Again, all these might be descrip¬ 
tive terms of a town whose name is lost. Still it is plain that the individual 
** described is the same as the Muladeva that is referred to in the Kadambarl, 
the Harshacharita, Vasavadatta and Mattavilasa under various names. K§he- 
mendra in his work Kal.avilasa seems to give the substance of what Muladeva 


* According to the Sanskrit I-ex icon Amara, Vi§uli\ is another name of Ujjain. 


• must have written in several of his works. Again there arc stories of Mula- 
deva in the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva and Brihatkathamanjari of Kshe- 
mendra. Both these works claim to give in Sanskrit the substance of the 
Brihatkatha of Gunatjhya which was written in the Paisachi dialect. But it 
will be plain from a close study of their subject-matter that they must 
have added much to and altered the original form of many stories of the 
Brihatkatha. As an example of this, the story of Muladeva can be quoted. 
Two stories about Muladeva are found in both these works, one in the cycle 
of stories called 4 BetaJapanchavimSati' in the Sasahkavatilambaka and the 
other in the last or the VishamaSilalainbaka. Muladcvrf is one of the characters 
in the fifteenth story of the cycle. Manasvami, the hero of this story, a 
Brahman youth, sees SasiprabhS, a princess who falls in love with him. He 
rescues her from being killed by a mad elephant. Struck by the beauty of 
the maiden he also felt a pang of love for her. But soon the maiden was 
taken to her father’s palace leaving Manasvami to devise his own means for 
getting at her. Being at a loss how to do this, he has recourse to the help of 
Muladeva who is called a Guru (Preceptor) and a Dhurtasiddha as well as a 
I)hiirta$ekhara. Muladeva and his friend Sa$i devise means by which 
Manasv&min succeeds in enjoying not only SaSiprabhii, the King's daughter 
but also marrying MrigsiAkavati, the £irl who was intended for the minister's 
son and 3a6i is made finally to marry Sasiprabha. 

The story about Muladeva in the VishamaSslalambaka is also interest¬ 
ing. This story is narrated by Muladeva himself who is said to have been in 
the Court of Vikramaditya. In this story Sas'i is made a companion of 
Muladeva. The story narrates how Muladeva married a girl at the city 
of PStallputra, and immediately deserted her and how the girl managed 
to have intercourse with him in the disguise of a courtezan at Ujjain and 
begot by him a son and later on had Muladeva hound up and brought to 
her by that very son. In this story also Muladeva's name is as usual con¬ 
nected with Dhurtas and he is called Dhurtasikhfimani. DhurtaSiromani 
and Dhurtapati. The courtezan with whose help the heroine of this story 
managed to keep on the appearance of a courtezan while at Ujjain is named 
Devadatta. Again in this story Muladeva is said to have maintained a 
Tintha (gambling house) at Ujjain and he was himself an expert at it. 
The story as narrated seems to have had a double object, one to show that 
there are women who do not forsake virtue in spite of adversity and sore,, 
temptations and the other to show that the city of Pataliputra was a very 
civilized }dace and the people of the place could not be beaten in culture or 
cleverness even by Ujjain, the capital of Vikramaditya and the abode of 
Muladeva, the great master of taste and culture. The kernel of the story 



seems to have belonged to a period when the ancient city of Pfitallputra 
was just being eclipsed hy the rising city of Ujjain. The name Vigala of the 
place where Muladeva lived according to the Kajavilasa seems to be another 
name of Ujjain. These stories are narrated in a similar manner in 
Kshemendra’s Rrihatkathumanjarl. The particular terms used to indicate 
Muladeva in-his work are and '$5T: . 

All this information is augmented from a new source which was not 
available till recently. This is the drama Pad maprfibhri taka* hy ^udrakn. 
He seems to be the same as the author of the famous drama Mrichchakatika. 
Like him he is the Lord* of the city of Ujjain or Avanti. From the short 
description of the city at the beginning of the story it is plain that the 
drama must have been written at a time when Ujjain was the most impor¬ 
tant city of India. The city as well as its people and their vocations arc very • 
picturesquely described. This portion is given below - 
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The hero of this drama is Muladeva whose other name is Karniputra. 
He is at the beginning of the drama described by the following terms:— 

indicating by these that he had mastered many sciences, that he had very sound 
knowledge of all arts (Kalas), that he was a master of the science of Erotics. 
In two places in this drama Miiladeva is described as I)hiirt5charya, the 
preceptor of Dhurtas. 

• This work 1ms been published along with three other ancient dramas under thtf name 
j n t j,c Dakshinablmrati series by Messrs. Ramakrishna Kavi and S. Ramanatha Sastri? 
The names of the four dramas are Padmapriibhrita, UbhayabhisSrika. Dlifirtavitasamvada and Pit- 
datfiditakam whose authors are Sudraka, Vararuchi, Syilmilaka and Isvaradatta. The present writer 
is preparing a short critical note on the value of these ancient dramas to literature as well as 
history. Copies of the publication can be had for Rs. 2 each from Messrs. M. Dorasvami & Co,, 
No. 368. Mint Street. Madras. 



*i^<}d^(Wi^q^??T^Rfir i «tPr, to ifa %g53*rer :5i?frsg^pntTHffr^fr^fa”*^wforff 
sfw i 

( r ) i 

(?) Thrift—i i i V* 

^i9<«a^T«7Tgmq i%3g |<irtH^g^»r i ftritfrfq-*^qjgMiq^Tsq *r>fa i wnr i ■•r^R'q^^rriq: 
fafiVsHlwrSn^ffaj^iii 1 qiff, ^raqqq>mg^gTqm^nff: ; ftfTS , q: n 

(v) ^j3^ sfq qR^rs^ ?rT^5i?ggr^Rg^^?m^*f: i TOTS*v>mwTwir i 


Padmaprabhptakam belongs to the class of Sanskrit dramas called 
BhSna, which has got only one character and deals with subjects relating to 
‘love’. The character that is so introduced in this drama is SaSa. who is 
called a friend of Miilndeva. The plot of the drama deals with Safa's mission in 
appeasing the anger of Devadattil, Muladtvn's courtezan, and bringing about 
the culmination of the love tatween MQladeva and Yipulft. Vipula is said to 
have been a sister of Devadatta. It has already been noticed that the love 
between Muladeva and Vipula is alluded to in the passage quoted from the 
Kadambarl and in the comment ontITc. passage which quotes from the Sanskrit 
BrihatkathfiV Similarly the love between Muladeva and Dfivadattu is alluded 
to in the Avantisundarlkatha of Dandin ns well as the KathSsaritsSgara of 
Somadeva and the Bphatkathftmanjarl of Kshemendra. Both these stories 
from their very form appear to have been developments of the story whose 
kernel is seen in the PadmaprSbhptaka. The Padmaprfibhptaka not only 
uses the word Dhurt&ch&rya with reference to Muladeva but also calls him 
simply Acharya. Again the drama says that Muladdva had his relations in 
the city of Pataliputni. 

From the whole of the previous discussion it will be plain that the 
death of the $unga sovereign Vasumitrn must have been brought about by 
the scholar Muladeva, who is said to have written works about a number of 
Ka.Ifis. The circumstances which brought about Vasumitra’s death also lend 
additional weight to the supposition. Vasumitra is said to have been killed 
by Moladdva while in the midst of actors', with whom he is said to have had 
as m?ich confidence as with the women of his own harem. Muladeva, the 
T)hiirt5charya (Preceptor of Dhurtas), might have introduced himself into, 
the harem as a dancing master and-killed the sensuous sovereign. MuladSva 
is said to have so introduced himself into other harems also in the extant 
stories about him which merely appear to have had their origin in the present 
instance. 



It cannot be known what induced Muladeva to perpetrate the crime. 
He does not seem to have met with any retribution for his act; on the other 
hand posterity seems to have cherished his name as • that of a great writer. 
This presupposes that Vasumitra must have been a weak and effete prince 
as has been supposed by historians and his murderer only became a popu¬ 
lar hero for the time being. The murder of the weak prince appears also to 
have been a timely god-send, especially as the country at that time was 
threatened by dissensi6ns within and invasions from abroad. 

Prof. Rapson, in chapter XI of the Cambridge History of India while 
dealing about the corns of, the £unga period, notes a coin with the legend 
Muladeva, whom he seems inclined to place after Vasumitra. Could it be 
that Muladeva who is said to have killed Vasumitra became for a time 
the sovereign until power was wrested from his hands ? Again Muladeva is 
said to have been an elder conremporary of Vikramaditya and was one of his 
courtiers. It appears very natural from all this to suppose that Muladeva 
who brought about the death of Vasumitra ruled for a time and issued coins 
in his own name. But soon he was brought under subjection by Vikramaditya, 
in whose court he continued as a courtier. Again Vikramaditya, whoso¬ 
ever he might have been, seems to have brought about the death of Vasumitra 
by his courtier Muladeva and himself attained to power. According to this 
latter supposition Muladeva need not have ruled as a king and Vikramaditya 
would be the successor of Vasumitra on the throne. 

It now remains only to consider who the author of the new drama Padma- 
prabhritakam was. He was a king of Northern India with his capital at 
Ujjain. He was also the author of the drama Mfichchakati whose main 
object was to celebrate the change of rule at Ujjain and to describe the cor¬ 
ruption of justice a Avanti. The new sovereign who is said to 

have come to power after the revolution is called Arvaka. The famous 
Sanskrit poet Dapfjin in the beginning of his newly discovered work 
Avantisundarlkatha refers among the .ancient authors whom he praises t <r 
Siidraka* who is said to have conquered the country several times and purified 
it and to have written a work describing his own history. Can it be that the 
Aryaka of the Mrichchakati is merely a pseudonym of the famous King 
Sudraka? 

. _ r 

t 


•The writer has discussed in another article whether Sfldraka is the same as the-Vikramii- 
ditya of Ujjain. who conquered the whole of Northern India, defeated and repulsed the invading 
foreigners, established an era in his own name, was a great author and patron of authors and 
how he is represented in ancient literature, epigraphy, and numismatics. 



BHASA'S PRATIMA-NATAKAM. 

By K. Rama Pisharoti, Esg., M.A., L.T.. P.R.A.1. 
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ACT V. 

(Then enter Situ amt a Tdpasi.) 

Situ—Madam, I have swept the hermitage clean' and dccoruled it with 
Howers. I have offered worship unto the gods with what is available here. 
Now that my lord is not come. I shall be tending the young plants and 
watering them. 

Tfipasi—May she prosper 1(1)' 

(Then enter Rama.) 

Ruma— (Sadly) {2) Deprived us the fair city of Ayodhya was of 
my sire and myself, Bhnratu left it and with everything ready for my 
coronation came to my presence. But Bhuratu, the abode of virtue, had again 
to be sent back to the very same place for its protection. Alas, what ' 
a pity that one should alone bear the great burden of sovereignty, (i) 
But such it is. Well, 1 shall now seek out my partner; Maithili, to drive 
away these sad thoughts. Where now can the princess of Videha have 
gone ? Ah, these trees have their bases, indeed, newly watered, which shows 
that Maithili cannot be far off. (3) (Walking about and looking) Thus then— 
Eddying and foaming do the waters stand at the foot of the tree; 
these birds, flying down in thirst, do not drink it being muddy; the insects, 
which arc drenched, when their burrows are filled with water, flit to the place 
around: and the foot of trees has new water-marks made on it as the water 
goes down, (ii) 

• (Looking) Ha, here is the princess of Videha! Alas, indeed ! 

That hand of hers, which becomes tired by merely holding a mirror feels 
now no pain even by carrying water-pots. Alas, that the forest should harden 
the delicate bodies of women as well as of creepers! (iii) 

(Approaching) j Maithili, have you finished your work ? 

•Sita—Hem, my lord. Long live, my lord. 

’ Rama—Princess, if your work is done, sit down. (4l „ 

Sita—As my lord commands. (Sits down.) 

* The numbers marked in Numerical figures refer lo the Notes white those in Roman figures 
refer to the number of the Verse. 
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Rama—Princess, thou soemst desirous of asking me something. What is 
it ? 

Sita—The colour of my lord’s face appears like that of one whose soul 
is eaten up by sorrow. What may it be ? (5) 

Rama—In season are indeed my thoughts. The wound in my heart is 
similar unto what is produced when the body is struck down by the God of 
Death. The various fruits, resulting from the striking of the darts of sorrow, 
fall again and again in the same place, (iv) 

Sita—What may my lord's sorrow be? 

Rama—To-morrow 1 is the anniversary of the worthy sire, my father. 
The manes desire the performance of the Nivapana rites in the best manner 
laid down in the Kalpas. How to perform this is what 1 am thinking* 
about. (6) Or—They will, indeed, be content with anything, for they do 
know what mypresent state is. Only I wish to oft'er the oblations in a way 
befitting Rama and his father, tv) 

Sita—My Lord, Bharata will perform the Sradim in all grandeur; my 
lord will do it with fruits and water, consistent with the state (of each?)- 
Such will best please the father. (7) 

Rama—Princess, (8) The sight of the fruits arranged by our own hands 
on the Darbha grass will put father in rfiind of our forest life, and even there 
he will cry. (vi) . 

(Then enter Ravana in the disguise of a mendicant.) 

Havana—Ha! Ho! 

(9) Of uncontrolled mind always, I have taken up this form and now do 
1 go desirous of stealing away the daughter of King Janaka, like the oblations 
devoid of proper intonation and Mantras, after having deceived the descendant 
of Raghu who has offended me by his murder of Khara. (vji) 

( Walking about and looking) Here is the gate of Rama's hermitage. 
Well, I'll get dow n, (getting doion) (10) I will now conductf myself as a guest. 
(Aloud)', I’m a guest. Who's there? 

Rama—Welcome to the guest! 

Havana—The voice, indeed, suits well the form. 

Rama— (looking) Ha, a worthy sire. Worthy sire, my obeisance to you. 

Ravana§—Happiness attend thee. 

• Read faieWfa lor , 

t Add af‘er yggTWTV 

This has to be added to make it clear. 
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Rama—Worthy sire, take that seat. 

Ravana— (To himself). How now. I am ordered by him ? (11) (Aloud) 
Well. (Sits down.) 

Rama—Princess, bring in water.* 

Sita—As my lord commands. ( Going out and coming in) Here is water. 
Rama—Attend upon the worthy sire. 

Sita—As my lord commands. 

Ravana— (Afraid that his disguise will he discovered) (12) Enough. 

enough.t 

Unique on earth is she. indeed an Arundha(i amongst mortal women, 
ns whose husband every woman sings your praise, (viii) 

Rama—Well, then, bring on ; I shall myself attend upon you. 

Ravana—What, shall I ease the shadow and then trouble the substance? 
Words themselves constitute the guest's welcome. I am honoured. Sit down. 
Rama—So be it. (Sits down.) 

Ravana— (To himself) Well, I shall also behavej as becomes a brahmin. 
(Aloud) I belong to the Gotra of Kasyapn. I am studying the Vedas with 
their Angas and Upangas, the Dharmakastra of Manu, the Yoga-bastra of 
Mahe$ ware, the Art ha-bast ra of Brhaspati, the Nyaya-kastra of Mcdhfttithi and 
the Sradha-kalpa of Prachetasa. (13} 

Rama—What, what, do you say Sradha-ltalpa ? (14) 

Ravana—Why this partiality for Srddha-halpa over the heads of all 
brutis, why? 

Rama—Sire, I have lost my father and hence is it. § 

Ravana—Enough of your doubts; ask me anything. 

Rama—Sire, in the Nivapana rites what shall I offer || my oblations with? 
Ravana—Whatever is given with devotion isSrddha. 

Rama—Sire, whatever is given without devotion becomes futile. I ask 
you which is the best. 

", Ravana—Listen, Darbha amongst grass, sesame amongst medicinal 
herbs, leguminous seeds amongst fruits, whale amongst fish, vulture amongst 
birds, cow or rhinoceros amongst beasts.—these and the like arc laid 
down for human beings. 

Rama—Sire, ‘and the like* shows there is something else to be known. 
^Ravana—Yes, what could be had through greatness. 

* • Add before and ^ after I 
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Rama—Sire, this is my resolve: (15) Two things have 1, if they can ' 
achieve it. If my penance is weak, there is the bow; and if the bow is 
weak, there is the penance, (ix) 

Ravana—There are they living in the Himalayas. 

Rama—Do you say 4 Himalayas ’ ? Well then. 

Ravana—There live on the seventh peak of the Himalayas, drinking the 
waters of the Ganges as they run down from the benign head of the real Siva, 
some animals their backs of sparkling blue and sides of shining gold, which 
rival the wind in spe^d. The great sages, Vaikhanasa, Vdlakhilya, Nat- 
mislya and others glorify their 6radha with the offer of these animals which 
approach them the moment they think of them. When offered these, the 
manes realize the fruits of having begotten children and, freed of all decay, 
reach the heaven with shining frames. There, dwelling in aerial cars and 
similar unto the I)evas, they are not forcibly drawn back into the cycle 
of life, (x) 

Rama—Princess, (16) take leave of your foster children, the deer and 
the trees, the Vindhya mountains, and your dear friends, the creepers. There 
shall we live in those Himalayan forests beautified, as if by many a cluster 
of shining medicinal herbs, (xi) 

Sita—As»my lord commands. 

Ravana—O, thou son of Kausalya, enough, enough of thy too fond 
thoughts. These man cannot see. 

Rama—Sire, do they live in the Himalayas? 

Ravana—Yes. 

Rama—Then, indeed, you will sc«5: 

‘The Himalayas shall either show me those golden deer, or pierced by 
the force of my arrows he shall become another Krauncha.' (xii) 

Ravana— (To himself) Ha, insufferable is his haughtiness. 

Rama— (Looking around) What’s this seen like a flash of lightning ? 

Ravana—O, son of Kausalya, even here Himavan offers his worship to 
you. That is the golden deer. 

Rama—God be praised for it. (Thy greatness is this.; 

Sita—Thank God! Hail to thee, my lord! 

Rama—No, no. If it is come here of its own accord, it is but the good 
fortune of my father, and he indeed deserves it. Princess, ask Lak^manp • 
•'to worship it. (xiii) 

Sita—Mv lord, have you not sent Lnksmana to welcome back the precep¬ 
tor returning after his pilgrimage? 

Rama—So, then, I shall myself go. 

Sita—My lord, what then shall I do? 



Rama—Attend upon the worthy sire. 

Sita—As my lord commands. 

(Exit Rama.) (17) 

Havana—Ah, 1 * 3 4 * Kama now approaches it with the materials for worship. 
The animal having taken to running without caring- for the worship, he has 
strung his bow.-* Ah, what strength, what valour, what vigour, what speed ! (18) 
No wonder the whole world is tilled with the two syllables Ra.-Ma. (xiv) 
That animal has at one jump entered the thick of the forest, beyond the 
range of his arrow. ^ , 

Sita—Separated from my lord, I feel now unfeisy.* (19) 

Havana—(To himself) (20) Now that Kama has been enticed away by 
illusion, 1 shall carry away from the hermitage the weeping Sita who is 
young and unprotected, like the oblation unaccompanied by the chanting of 
Mantras, (xv) 

Sita—I shall go inside the hut. (Desires to go.)* 

Ravana —{Taking his own form) Sita, stop. stop. <21 ) 

Sita—( Terrified) Hem, who can this be now ? 

Ravana—What, dost thou not know ? 

Who has conquered in battle Indraand the rest of the Devas accompa¬ 
nied by the host of DSnavas, who has seen Surpanaka disfigured and heard 
his brothers killed, who proudly has falsely tempted away the wicked Rama 
of immeasurable strength—such am I, Ravana, come, O broad-eyed maid, 
desirous of carrying you away, (xvi) 

Sita—Hem, it's Ravana. {Move* off .) 6 

Ravana—Ha! Where dost thou go. having fallen within the range of 
Havana’s vision ? 

Sita—Help, my lord, help! Help. LakSmana, help. 

Ravana—Sita, listen to my feats of strength :—£akra was broken, and 
Kubera roughly shaken; the Moon was dragged and crushed was Saturn. 
Fie, ho, upon the heavens where herd together the terrified Devas. Blessed, 
indeed, is the earth, where lives Sita. (xvii) 

Sita—Help, my lord, help ! Help, Laksmana, help. 

Ravana—Go thou for protection to Kama, or Laksmana, or to DaSaratha 
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who dwells in heaven. But does not the tiger kill the youngling of a deer 
in spite of its piteous and futile wailings? (xviii) 

Sita—Help, my lord, help ! Help me, LakSnmna, help me! 

Ravana—Why he wails t thou thus, O broad-eyed damsel ? Think of me 
as thou Vouldst thy lord. Possessed as he is of mighty strength, he is 
incapable of fighting with me, though helped by the hosts of Devas. (xixj 

Sita— {Angrily) Thou art cursed. (22; 

Ravana—Ha. ha/ ha ! Ah, the power of chastity. 1 who have not been 
burned by the rays of the sun, when I speeded up, am now burnt by these 
few words of hers, * Thou art cursed(xx) 

Sita—Save me. save me, my lord. 

Ravana—( Catching hold of Situ) Ho! Ho! List ye, list ye, sages all who 
dwell in Janasthana: Here goes Ravana, forcibly carrying away Sita. If 
Rama loves his princely honour, let him show his valour. (2d; (xxi)* 

Sita—Save me, save me, my lord. 

Ravana— (Walking about and looking) Ha, here conies running quickly 
the fierce-beaked Jatiyu, shaking the .forest trees with the gale set up 
by his wings. Ha ! Stop now, 

I shall send you to the abode of Yaina, thy body weltering in the 
blood gushing out from thy wings clipped by the sword wielded by my 
arms, (xxii) „ . 

(Exeunt.)'f 
End of Act V. 

Notes on Act V. 

This Act describes the saddest part of the whole of the Ramayana, uis., the 
carrying away of Sita. The events leading to the catastrophe are well marshalled, 
and the development of the act is made to appear very natural, though of course 
one is bound to confess with a sense of regret that there is a marked fall at least 
in the last section of the Act; But it is very refreshing to be able to poitffbut 
that the poet has shown great originality in-having brought Rama and Ravana 
together. Ravana is here represented as A great and profound Vaidik who is 
made to indulge in.talks of.learning and wisdom. Further, the poet has shown a 
greater stroke of genius in assigning a nobler motive to Rama in running after the' 
illusionary golden deer. It is not the idle husband trying to satiate the wanton 
curiosity of the naturaliy fickle-minded woman, but the dutiful and ideal son 
hunting down a rare animal, so that he may make his Sradha more and more 
welcome to his dead father. Thus the blind lover is made the ideal son. Here 
* Omit what follows as far rs ajirnr i 

t Read instead o , . . 



• lies the importance of the scene from the point of view of characterization. But 
whether the change from the real into the ideal is good or bad will more or less 
depend upon the temperament of the critic. We shall here but point out that the 
change is quite in keeping with the character of the hero as our poet has 
delineated it. 

From the opening words of Rama it is clear that this Act takes place not long 
after Bharata has been sent back to Ayodhya. Further, since Rama says that his 
father’s anniversary falls on the next day, the incidents narrated here must be 
supposed to be taking place just a year after the royal exiTcs had left Ayodhya. 

The Act opens with what ought to have been marked out as an interlude, 
which is very interesting as showing to us Sita steeped'in her forest life. The 
princess of Mithila and queen of Ayodhya here plays the role of both the mistress 
and the maid. She sweeps the hermitage clean and tastefully decorates it with 
Mowers, offers worship unto the gods and waters the plants and trees and creepers 
in her garden. The once imperial queen, now descended into such a simple 
forest life, appears a pious and devout Tapasi, well becoming the anchorite 
Rama. The great queen coming upon the stage in her weird dress and doing her 
still more weird work cannot but produce a very great stage effect. 

(1) Here must have been marked ' the Interlude \ It cannot be allowed to 
be continuous with the rest of the Act. As described later on, there is no one in 
the hermitage when Rav&nu carries Sita away and no further mention is made of 
T&pasi. The two cannot together be? So it is better to assign the portion to 
what may be termed the interlude. The purpose of it is very clear; it is to show 
Sita in her new homo and new round of duties. 

(2) Note the tenour of his thoughts. He is sorry for the fair but practically 
widowed city of Ayodhya and for the noble Bharata whose request he could not 
grant. He is also sorry that the whole burden of the regal responsibility has 
fallen upon one alone, though they arc four brothers and therefore could have 
divided it. These thoughts agitate him and he loses his natural calmness and so, 
to ease his troubled mind, he wishes to seek out his fair partner. Note it is 
worth while to point out that he is never sorry on his own account. 

(3) ' Here is another piece of work the noble princess is accustomed to do. 
How exquisite the picture—as sublime the noble spirit as the lofty grandeur of 
the picturesque sylvan home. That she has become inured to it, lias become one 
with it, is further emphasized by the words of Rama, who feels a pang at seeing 
the tenderly reared frail woman thus accustoming herself to hard work. 

(4) In spite of his desire to have a few moments with her, he tenderly 
inquires if her work is done. Note the noble solicitude not to stand in the way 
•of anybody. He is prepared to forego her company, if his presence would keep 
her away from her duties. 

(5) - Note the shrewdness of Sita. She finds at a glance that her lord is ill at 
ease, that he is troubled by some sad thoughts. 

(6) That the poet has in view the portrayal of an ideal character for Rama 
is again emphasized here. Weighed down with sad thoughts, Rama comes to find 
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consolation in the company of his wife. Vet, instead of having a few moments 
of pleasant chat to forget his sorrows and to cheer her, he proceeds again to 
business. Here, then, the character is pictured with no scope for doubt—the 
character not of an average but an ideal prince. 

These words show that the approaching anniversary of his father is the lirst 
of its kind. Had it been a subsequent one, such thoughts would have been out of 
place, since he could have performed it as before. Thus it supplies interesting 
materials for the time analysis of the play. 

(7) Quick and ready comes Sita’s answer, carrying a world of sense—thus 
asserting she is worthy Pi of her position. 

Note the expression —' as becomes one's position \ This should 
be taken both with Bharata and with Kama. Every man must perform his Sradha 
in a way worthy of his position. Such alone will please his manes. 

(8) Note the very lender solicitude for his father’s happiness. Kama desires 
that his father should have no occasion at all to remember that his son is in 
exile. For, that is sure to again steep him in misery. It is therefore to ensure his 
continued happiness that he wants to perform his father’s anniversary on a grand 
scale and not to show his own greatness. Such exquisite love of and anxious 
solicitude for one’s father is indeed very rare. Here, then, is the ideal son. 

Three, then, are the causes of Kama's sorrow: the fate of Ayodhya, the 
heavy responsibility attaching to the disappointed Bharata, and how to ensure 
the happiness of his father—the last, of course, at present the most pressing. 

This takes us to the end of the first stage in the development of the Act. 
The second begins with the entrance of Ravana. 

(9) The opening words of Ravana set forth the reason why lie is come to 
carry off Sita. He wants to avenge the murder of Khara and (later on in verse 
16) the injury done to his sister; and he says he will do it, after having falsely 
enticed Rama away. This shows that the later appearance of the golden deer is 
no happy coincidence to help Ravana, as it apparently looks, but forms part of 
the nefarious plans prepared by him. 

(10) Though there is no explicit mention of it, it suggests that Ravana must 
have come in some aerial contrivance. Otherwise this stage direction will be out 
of place, unless it is supposed that he is on the top of a hill which overlooks the 
blissful hermitage. Nor again is a hill mentioned here, but only a forest. Hence it 
s better to suppose that he came in his aerial car, as mentioned iu the Ramayana. 

(11) Here is a beautiful tribute to the innate greatness of Rama whose 
superior presence even the callous monster feels. The very courteous offer^of a 
seat sounds to him a command. 

* (12) Immediate personal attention might lead to the betrayal of his disguise. 
So Ravana is in a fix ; but he cleverly gets out of it by saying that a gugst finds 
his welcome when he is received with kind words. 

(13) Here Ravana proceeds, as a guest ought, to announce who and what 
he is. The list of the Sastras he has studied shows that Ravana is a learned 




man. It lias, of course, to be remembered that this announcement cannot be 
taken as a mere imposition upon Rama, for he must be prepared to answer any 
subject on which discussion might follow. Hence it must have been made with 
the full preparedness to satisfy his enemy on any subject. This aspect should 
not be forgotten and this is quite in keeping with the I'auranic conception of 
Ravana as a learned scholar. The mention of the several authors here will be of 
further use to fix the date of our dramatist. * 

(14) As is only too natural, Rama catches him upon the subject of 
Sratfi(r-Ka/f><t, being what is nearest his heart at that lime. As soon as Ravann 
hears the occasion for it and his doubt, he very dexterously manipulates the 
talk in such a way as to naturally lead to the final catastrophe. Note how quietly 
and unohstrusively he brings in the subject of the golden deer. For once, indeed, 
the great hero is really misled, with what result of course we all know. 

(16) What a bold statement! It is quite like the unconquerable Ksatriyn 
hero and a great sage. 

(16) Note how quickly he resolves upon his course of action. As soon as he 
hears of the existence of the golden deer, their importance in Srfidha and their 
place of abode, he jumps up without even a moment’s reflection and asks his wife 
to take leave of their abode, her birds, her beasts, her trees, and her creepers. 
What wonderful self-confidence and what solicitude for the future happiness of his 
dead father! Even Ravana is surprised and he is afraid that he might depart 
before his plans are ready. Hence he hastens to point out that those animals arc 
not easily accessible for a human being. Then Rama asks him if they are on the 
Himalayas and when he is assured of that, he breaks out into a statement which 
takes even Ravana’s breath away. The latter never counted upon so much self- 
consciousness of strength and so he naturally mistakes it for mere vanity. 

At this critical moment, thanks to Ravana’s good luck, the illusionary 
golden-striped deer comes like a flash of lightning within Rama's vision. This 
he attributes to the good luck of his blessed father, and being reminded that 
Laksmaya was absent from the hermitage, he himself sets out to welcome it, 
asking Sita to attend upon the mendicant. 

Apparently the appearance of the deer seems to be a happy coincidence for 
Ravana, but as we have already pointed out, it is not so. 

This takes us to the end of the second stage in the development of the 
Act. Now that Rama has been enticed away, Ravana is free to do as he pleases. 


• In passing we may point out here that HhSsa is not the author of this work, nor again of 
any of the works now assigned to him. So far as this work is concerned, .it may be assigned to 
the lmt of the I’erumals, Bhaakara Ravivarma, for he is traditionally said to have written 
VicchinnSbhisekaui which I have now been able to identify with tin's drama. For the colophon 
in the manuscript of this drama available in the Government Manuscripts Library here calls tlirc 
first act of this drama ‘ ViccliinntibhUehungain'. Further, there the drama is titled not 
Pratima-n^taka but Pr.ttiiuSbhisektrni and elsewhere it is tilled Pai/ukabhisckani. I shall 
not now pursue this interesting subject further, but leave it here, to take it up later on in further 
and fuller details. Here I shall only add that all the dramas now assigned to BhUsa are found 
in the MS. referred to and their colophons here and there give very interesting points which will 
help substantially to solve the BhSsa riddle set up bv Mahamahopadhyfiya T. Ganapathy Sastri 
of Trivandrum. 
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(17) Here is a subject on which opinion might probably be different. Was ' 
Rama justified in leaving Sita with an unknown man,, the more so because he 
knew from past experience that the place abounded in Raksasas who were up 

to all mischief? It may probably be argued that in so doing Rama was a bit 
careless, a carelessness that cost him his wife. It must, however, be remembered 
that Rama had no idea of going far away from the hermitage and secondly, he 
left Sita in the care not of somebody, but of an apparently honourable and 
learned mendicant, who'je words only too well confirmed his assumed character. 

If fault there be, it is only that he was not over-calculating, but had he been so, 
he would have been Mnjrue to himself. He is the ideal hero who is ever 
prepared to think that every bne is as honourable as himself. Such a character 
cannot consistently harbour any suspicions against another. This incident, 
then, shows not that he was careless, but reveals one more aspect of his character. 

(18) Note Ravana is not a mere brute. He can appreciate and honour 
valour and heroism. The eulogy he bestows upon Rama is that of a noble warrior. 

(10) Sita feels a foretaste of the coming catastrophe, though so far there ’ 
is nothing to rouse her suspicions. Ravana is yet the honoured guest and not 
her enemy. It is really coming events casting their shadows before. 

(20) Now that the supreme moment is come, Ravana throws off his disguise 
and hurries to execute his plan. Note the beautiful simile, the full force of which 
can be realized only when the place of mantras in a ritual is remembered. And it 
becomes the speaker, because he has often stolen away the oblations offered by sages. 

(21) The change of tone and the throwing away of the disguise take Sita by 
surprise, and she succumbs to fear. In a spirit of pride and elation Ravana an¬ 
nounces his merciless intention and duly tells her that she has no escape from him. 
She does not know what to do except to call upon her lord and Laksinaya to save her. 

(22) Now alone is .she roused from her terrified stupor, when Ravana 
tried to touch her honour, saying ‘Think of me as thou wouldst thy lord.’ This is 
too much to listen to, and she curses hjm. That it is not an empty thing is clear 
from the subsequent words of Ravana. 

(23) Ravana finds that he can no longer safely delay executing his purpose. 

So he catches hold of her and loudly proclaims a challenge to Rama to retrieve 
his honour, if he loves his Ksatriya blood. 

* In passing, we arc constrained to point out that there is a perceptible fall 
towards the latter part of the Act. Though the situation affords full scope for 
the poet’s flights of fancy, nothing of it is seen here. 

In concluding, we have only to point out that the Act is bound to produce 
very great stage effect, for unlike the preceding Act, there is here action and 
.•movement, qualities which are generally said to be absent in Indian dramas. The 
sylvan beauties in which the scene is shrouded, the happy Sita engaged in her 
domestic duties, the care-worn and restless Rama, the coming of Ravaha in the 
mendicant garb, the magical appearance of the golden deer, and the final pathetic 
incident, all these cannot but produce a very impressive effect. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE ANCIENT VARNA DHARMA. 

By K. Krishnamacharya, Esq., B.A., L.T.. M.K.A.S. 


Among the ancient law-givers of India, Manu stands pre-eminent. No 
Smriti of ours covers so extensive a ground as does Menu’s. The moment 
you plunge into his Smriti, you find yourself in a profound atmosphere, 
which is peculiarly characteristic of Manu, and \yhrch is conspicuously 
absent in any other Smriti. Prescribing an excellent ideal for the life of 
man, Manu has the large-heartedness to recognize his weaknesses, and in the 
earlier stages permits by way of concessions, certain indulgences, under 
restrictions, with a view to gradually lift him up to the higher plane. He 
ordains, “let a Brahmana live, in normal times, by a profession where there 
is the least probability of injury to the living.” 1 “To be a helpless 
slave of the desires is not commendable ; but at the same time, there is no 
such thing as absolute freedom from desires" he grants. 2 3 In one 
place he goes so far as to admit that there is no sin in eating Hesh, in 
drinking wine, and in indulging in fornication, inasmuch as these arc but 
natural cravings of the living; but to desist from them is fruitful of the 
best. i It will probably be surprising to learn that the considered 
opinion of Manu is that the Creator himself has ordained the mobile and 
immobile world to be food for the living. On this ground he justifies 
animal food for man. 4 5 And yet in another place he pleads for giving 
up animal food, on the ground that flesh is unprocurable without injuring 
the living; and to injure the living is to turn away from Heaven. 5 Thus 
in the midst of apparent contradictions, Manu spins a golden thread for the 
guidance of man, which, if 1 intelligently followed, takes him out of the 
labyrinth of life, with all its perplexities, and leads him on to the ideal. 
Unlike other law-givers who are uncompromising in their dictums, Manu 
graciously grants concessions, but takes care that they are to be thrown out 
the moment their values as such are in danger of being ignored. That is 
why in the midst of these concessions he never forgets to bring the ideal 
itself into the foreground. 

Munu does not create law as suchj nor do the other law-givers. Among 
tlie practices of their contemporary societies, they recognize some as lawful *• 

1 Manu, Chapter IV, 2. 

2 Ibid., Chapter II, 2. 

3 Ibid., Chapter V. 56. 

4 Ibid., Chapter V, 26. 

5 Ibid., Chapter V, 48. • 
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and condemn some others as sinful, while laying an unerring emphasis upon 
what they consider to be the ideal. There is a world of difference among 
them as to which of the practices are lawful and which sinful; but they 
are all agreed as to the ideal. Mere physical and material comfort has no 
fascination for many of them. They arc all out to preserve the soul of 
man from being entangled in the maze of desires, and keep it spiritually 
pure. To this end miyiy of them have to restrict the play of desires as a 
means to control the senses. With this preface let us have a peep into the 
ancient Varna-Dharipa, as propounded by some twenty Smritis. 

Four main Castes are-recognized by all the law-givers. They arc the 
Brahmana, the Kshatriya, the Vaisva. and the Sudra. In normal times the 
castes have their respective occupations and social services, which do not 
collide with one another. In times of distress some latitude is shown to the 
twice-born castes in the matter of choice of a paying profession. Parasara, one 
of the conservative law-givers, gives under such circumstances an extreme 
latitude in the matter of preserving one’s own body and soul even at the 
cost of one's dharma, and then advises a resuming of the dkarmic ways when 
the times turn normal once again. 1 

The origin of the mixed castes is a chapter by itself. Manu gives us air. 
elaborate classification of the children Corn of parents of the different castes, 
either in lawful wedlock or in illegal intercourse. The amtloma marriage? 
alone among the intercaste ones are recognized in law, while the firathiloma 
marriages arc condemned with one accord by every one of the law-givers. 
In one place Gautama says that the preservation of blood by keeping it 
from mixture is dharma. 2 And this mixture of blood was apprehended 
more in the fall of woman than in the fall of man. On this ground it is 
that Manu is inclined to excuse the vice of a maiden in yielding to the 
amorous approaches of a man of a higher caste, while he advises imprison¬ 
ment within the four corners of the home, when she commits the same- 
crime with a man of a lower caste. In the case of a man who tempts a 
woman of a higher caste nothing less than a capital punishment is 
prescribed for. the crime, while a man carnally knowing a maiden of the 
same caste is to pay some compensation to her father if demanded. * . Ac¬ 
cording to Manu the children of an anuloma union between a Brahmana 
and a Sudra can at length rise to the caste of their higher parent, if for^ven 
^generations the process of such anuloma union is repeated. 4 Hence it 
is that some of the law-givers recognize anuloma marriages as legal, 

1 Parasara, Chapler VII, 41. 

2 Gautama, Chapter VIII. * 

3 Manu, Chapter VIII, 365-66. 

•I Manu, Chapter X, 64. 
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• with some restrictions as to the duties of such wives, in contradistinction to 
those of the wives of the same caste. 

Marriage within the caste is the ideal.* For those that cannot control 
their amorous inclinations, wives from castes lower than their own are some¬ 
times prescribed. Thus a Brahmana may indulge in four wives, a Kshatriya 
in three, a Vaisya in two, and a Sudra in one only. Almost all the law-givers 
accord implicit or explicit sanction, with or without restrictions, for anuloma 
marriages. Manu and Vyasa explicitly permit then?. 2 Yajnavalkya and 
Sankha do not approve of a Sudra wife for the twice-born, and therefore, 
they restrict the numbers of their wives to three, two and one respectively. 5 
It is true that Manu also explicitly speaks against n Sudra wife for 
dwijas, especially for a Brahmana, and predicts that one who indulges in 
such a wife is doomed to fall. For him who kisses a Sudra woman's lips or 
who inhales her breath, and for him who is born in her womb there is no re¬ 
demption. 4 But then, in another place, while describing the social status 
of the children of anuloma marriages, he lays it down that the children of 
dwijas by their wives belonging to the castes next below theirs are almost 
equal in rank with their fathers, and are entitled to the rights of the twice- 
born as much as those born to the wives of their own castes.-' There¬ 
fore, his condemnation of a Sudra wife for a Vaisya. at any rate, loses much 
of its force. Yajnavalkya classifies the children of anuloma and prathiloma 
marriages as good and bad/* Usanas opines that one who contracts an 
alliance of intercaste marriage becomes a great sinner.? And yet, as we 
shall see, these law-givers find themselves constrained to give anuloma marri¬ 
ages a legal or a social recognition. They had probably to keep their personal 
opinions aside when confronted with the practices of their respective societies. 

The wives of a dvoija belonging to different castes are not given an equal 
status in life. They are lodged in separate houses, and their degrees of 
seniority vary with the castes. The privilege of attending on the husband is 
given only to the wife of the same caste. 8 A disciple is required to treat the 
wife of his preceptor, belonging to the same caste as the preceptor, with the 
respect due to the preceptor himself; while his wives of other castes are to be 
accosted with respectful standing and prostration. 9 In the absence of the 

1 Manu, Chapter III, 4 and Gautama, Chapter III. 

i Manu, Chapter III, 12 & 13. and Vyasa. Chapter II. 11. 

*3 Yajnavalkya, Chapter I. 56 & 57 and Sankha, Chapter IV, 7, 9. 

4 Manu, Chapter III, 13. 17 & 19. 

5 I bit!.. Chapter X, 6 and Ibid.. sl.4l, 

6 Vajnavalkya. Chapter I, 95. 

7 Usanas, Chapter IX. 51. 

8 Manu, Chapter IX, 85 & 86. 

9 Manu, Chapter II. 210. Also Usanas, Chapter III, 27. 
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wife of a higher caste, Katyayana gives an additional status to the wives of the , 
lower castes, except the Sudri, and thus gives them a share even in religious 
ceremonies. The sacrificial fire may be churned, he says, out of the arani 
wood by the eldest of the wives in the order of castes, and in her absence 
by any one of the rest. 1 

This difference in rank among the wives of different castes is maintained 
even in the matter of Dayabhaga. The property of a Brahmana having 
four sons by the wivesrof the several castes is to be divided into ten shares 
of which four, three, two, and one shall go to the sons, in the order of the 
castes of their respective mothers. 2 It is worthy of note that Yajnavalkya too 
has allowed the same claim for the children by mothers of different castes, 
including a Sudra mother, even though he explicitly expresses himself against 
such an alliance for a dxeija .3 Vasishta, who does not recognize a Sudra wife 
for a dxoija, divides on the other hand the whole property into six shares of 
which three, two, and one go to the children by the respective caste mothers. « 

Many of the law-givers affix their stamp of approval on anuloma marri¬ 
ages, by prescribing asaucham in birth or death (uncleanness), as between 
the wives and their husband, among themselves, and among their children. 
Usanas prescribes that, on the death of a Sudra sapinda, a Vaisya, a Kshatriya, 
and a Brahmana shall be unclean for si.v three, and one day respectively; that 
on the demise of a Vaisya sapinda, a Sudra, a Kshatriya, and a Brahmana 
shall be unclean for fifteen, six and three days; that on the expiry of a Kshatriya 
sapinda, a Brahmana, a Vaisya, and a Sudra shall be unclean for six, twelve, 
and twelve da) s respectively ; while on the death of a Brahmana sapinda, those 
of the remaining castes shall be unclean for a day.* While mainly agreeing 
with Usanas, Sankha differs from him in declaring that on the death of a 
Brahmana sapinda, those of the other castes remain unclean for ten days.** As 
between the wives and their husbands, a Brahmana remains unclean, accord¬ 
ing to Apastambha, for ten, six, three, or one day, in birth or death, among 
his wives; 7 while Daksha differs from him in prescribing eight days for 
the Kshatriya wife. 8 As between the wives themselves, uncleanness in birth 
or death is, in the opinion of Atri, equal to that of the husband; while that 
on the death of the husband is of the same duration as observable in their 
respective castes.^ 


1 Katyayana, Chapter VIII, 6 & 7. 

2 Manu, Chapter IX, 153. 

3 Yajna., Chapter II, 128. 

* Vasishta, Chapter XVII, l. 

5 Usanas, Chapter VI, 36—39. 

6 Sankha, Chapter XV, 19. 

7 Apastambha, Chapter IX, 12. 

8 Daksha, Chapter VI. 17. 

9 Atri, si. 89. 




Though Parasara does not explicitly commit himself in favour of inter¬ 
caste marriages, he gives us an insight, in another connection, into what he 
thinks of them. Enumerating cases of exceptions among Sudras, whose food 
can be partaken by dxoijas , he gives the very classes mentioned by Manu, > 
but in a different order; he tries to interpret them as the offsprings of 
du'ijas by anuloma marriages, and thus traces out in their veins the blood of 
a dxvija, before he can reconcile himself to their food becoming acceptable to 
a Brahmana. Conservative that he is, he feels he caflnot easily get over the 
difficulty. By making the food offered by the children born of anuloma 
alliances acceptable to the Brahmana, Farasara gwesn social recognition for 
such alliances. 1 2 * * 5 6 7 8 

Next, as regards the marriageable age of a girl. It is unquestionable that 
Manu recognizes post-puberty marriages. He does not limit the marriageable 
age, as do some of the later law-givers. In one case, he feels himself 
constrained to concede pre-puberty marriage as a virtue of necessity. “If a 
suitable bridegroom is procured in the caste, let the bride be given away, 
even though she does not come of age," says he.3 He would rather 
allow a girl to remain an old maid, than see her given away to an unworthy 
husband.-' Apastambha sees nothing sinful in a girl attaining puberty 
during her marriage ccrcmon). He simply advocates the resumption of the 
remaining portion of the rcljgious functions after the expiry of the third night 
of her uncleanness. 3 But Parasara is uncompromising. He curses that the 
parents of a girl who attains puberty before her marriage are doomed to rot in 
hell, and that a dxeija who marries her loses his caste and forfeits his claim 
on conviviality among his castcmen/' Yama and Samvartha follow suit. ? 
Sankha prescribes that if such a girl dies, there is no expiation for the 
consequent uncleanness. s Brihaspati is of opinion that the gift of gold, 
land, or a girl of eight years is productive of good for seven births. 9 Vasishta 
too advocates pre-puberty marriage; but at the same time he gives the girl the 
liberty in the matter of choice of a husband in her own caste, if unfortunately 
she attains puberty before her marriage. She is enjoined to wait for 
three years after puberty and then make her choice. 10 Even Yajnavalkya 

1 Manu, Chapter IV, 253. 

2 Parasara, Chapter IX, 20 to 23. 

^ 3 Maun, Chapter IX. 88. 

- 4 Ibid. , si. 89. 

5 Apastambha, Chapter VII, 9 & 10. m 

6 Parasara, Chapter VII. 8 & 9. 

7 Also Yama si. 23 and 24 ; and Samvarta si. 66 A 67. 

8 Sankha, Chapter XV, 8. 

9 Brihaspati, si. 34. 

10 Vasishta, Chapter XVII. 
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gives her some right of choice, when there are none to give her away. > . 
Manu is undoubtedly the most sympathetic of the law-givers under such 
circumstances. He takes into consideration the right of the girl, and the 
guilt of her parents in having neglected their duty by the daughter. And 
yet the poor parents are not threatened with anything like a severe retribu¬ 
tion. Some of their rights are even protected. “In making her own choice 
of a husband, after three years of her attaining puberty, a girl commits no 
sin at all. But let lfer give up every bit of jewellery given her by her 
parents or brothers ; else she would be a thief:” he declares. 2 As for the 
man who weds her, hfi nqed not pay her father anything by way of aulka, 
since he has forfeited his right to it. 3 Gautama too is generous enough, 
though he is inclined more towards pre-puberty marriage . 4 He limits the 
time not to three years, but to three menstrual periods only. 

Almost all the law-givers are against the remarriage of women. Parasara 
seems to make an exception under certain extraordinary circumstances. 3 But 
taking the spirit of the whole of his Smriti into account, he does not seem to 
be in favour of his own exceptions. Vasishta permits it only in one case: 
when the husband dies after the formal religious consecration, her hymen 
remaining unruptured, a girl deserves to be married for a second time.** Manu 
declares that a second husband is nowhere advocated for a woman; while for 
a man he does explicitly sanction, on religious grounds, a second wife on the 
demise of the first. 7 The ban on the remarriage of a woman is so great 
that the son born in such an alliance is barred from all religious ceremonies: 
he cannot be invited to preside over a Pitr-Sraddha. 8 Angirasa goes 
to the length of denouncing the gift of a girl to a second person, after 
having been promised to a first; she then becomes a remarried woman and 
the food offered by her is forbidden for the twice-born.® Manu advises 
Brahmacharyam for a good woman on the death of her husband. He 
is certain she reaches Heaven, even though childless. 10 Elsewhere the 
doors of Heaven are said to be closed against the childless. Parasara is 
equally emphatic on the advice. 11 But Usanas goes a step further and 


1 Yajnavalkya, Chapter I, 64. 

2 Manu, Chapter IX, 90, 92 and 91. 

3 Manu, Chapter IX. 93. 

4 Gautama, Chapter XVIII. 

5 Parasara, Chapter IV, 26. 

6 Vasishta. Chapter XVII. 

7 Manu, Chapter V, 162 and Ibid., 168. 

8 Manu, Chapter III, 181. 

9 Angirasa, si. 66. 

10 Manu, Chapter V, 160. 

11 Parasara (almost the same sloka), Chapter IV, 27. 





• enjoins a special Pinda (ball of rice) as a mark of profound respect on 
the day of her annual Sraddha, in case the wife immolates herself on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 1 2 * 

In this connection it is worthy of note that fasts and penances are 
ordained for widows. No law-giver prescribes them for a woman with her 
husband living. On the other hand, she is prohibited from such observances. 
Atri and Vishnu are positive that if ever she indulges in any such fasts, 
she does not only help in cutting away the longevity of her husband, but 
also courts hell for herself.- 

Apart from the question of remarriage. some,of tile law-givers advocate 
procreation of a son on the childless widow of an elder brother or of a 
xapinda relation with a view to maintain the line of posterity unbroken. 
Special care is taken to show that this is not to be confounded w ith a 
second marriage of the woman. Extraordinary precautions are prescribed 
for the man and the woman, so that the union does not turn out to be lustful. 
The union is effected under an appointment religiously sanctioned by the 
elders concerned. At times a childless husband sanctions such an appoint¬ 
ment for the wife. The appointed individual must be a brother of the 
husband or one of his sapindas .3 Gautama, Yajnavalkya, and Vasishta 
uphold the practice. Vasishta limits*the age of the woman to sixteen years, 
while others arc silent on the point. 4 5 Manu makes this procreation imperative 
in the case of one who takes away the wealth of a deceased and childless 
brother.* In cases of dispute as to the ownership of the child so created, 
Manu’s decision, as that of Parasara, 6 is that he does belong to the 
husband of the woman ; and that, in the property, he is entitled to an equal 
share with his uncles. 7 8 But if both the husband and the procreator have no 
other issue, the procreated shall inherit their properties, and perform their 
Sraddhas.* Usanas is also of the same opinion. 9 10 Gautama limits such 
procreation to a brother of the husband ; if from a different source, the child 
forfeits his right of inheritance.^ With all the solemnity of the function, 
Manu is not in entire agreement with the principle underlying this practice. 
He feels something repugnant in it and characterizes it as beastly. Jt was 

1 Usanas, Chapter III, 116. 

2 Vishnu, Chapter XXV, 16. Also Atri. si. 330. 

*3 Manu. Chapter IX, 50 & 60. 

' 4 Gautama, Chapter XVIII. Yajnavalkya. Chapter I. 68. Vasishta, Chapter XVII, 

5 Manu, Chapter IX, 146. 

6 Parasara, Chapter IV, 17. 

7 Manu, Chapter IX. 120 & 145. 

8 Yajnavalkya, Chapter II, 130. 

0 Usanas, Chapter V, 91. 

10 Gautama, Chapter XXIX. 
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introduced into the human society by the licentious King Vena. Only in 
cases when the betrothed husband of a girl dies before the actual marriage, 
she may, if willing, choose to marry his brother; otherwise, the practice 
is not commendable. 1 He is averse to give a social status to the sons 
born under such an appointment, with or without the husband of the 
woman living. Sraddha oblations offered to them are entirely robbed of 
their efficacy, here and hereafter .2 

The one humane and wholesome principle that seems to guide the 
social, religious, and legal dicta of many a law-giver of the early ages is that 
the weaknesses of the gentler sex are not to be much advertised. Atri is 
explicit on the point.* A woman does not become unclean by the touch of a 
paramour. 4 A woman who strays, from sheer folly, away from her husband, 
deserves to be readmitted by him, if her hymen keeps unruptured. 5 Yajna- 
valkya is even more generous. With or without her hymen unruptured, she 
is to be taken in by her husband if she comes back after staying away with 
a man of her own caste. 6 

It is this generous principle that is responsible for the classification of 
sons, legitimate as well as illegitimate, into twelve classes and for giving 
them some status in life, varying in degrees. In the absence of the higher 
ones, the next lower in rank is to perform* the funerals of the parents. 7 

We have already seen how Parasara labours in accepting the established 
exceptions among Sudras in the matter of interdining between the three 
higher castes and the fourth. Among the twice-born themselves, there is not 
much of a restriction. A Brahmana shall take the food offered by the twice- 
born who are recognised in their social duties.8 Parasara permits it on all 
the occasions of Sraddha oblations. 9 Atri, Apastambha, and Angirasa prescribe 
that the food offered by a Brahmana shall be always acceptable; that offered 
by a Kshatriya may be accepted on some definite periodical phases of the 
moon; that offered by a Vaisya may be accepted in times of distress or on 
occasions of sacrifice. 10 

As to the unacceptability of the Sudra food in general there is not much 
of a difference of opinion. Apastambha and Vasishta condemn it in so many 

1 Manu. Chapter IX, 66. 69 & 97. 

2 Manu, Chapter III, 175. 

3 Atri. si. 238. ’ ' 

4 Ibid., si. 189. 

" 5 Manu. Chapter IX, 176. 

6 Yajnavalkya, Chapter I, 67. 

7 Manu. Chapter IX, 159. 160 & 180. • 

8 Gautama, Chapter XVII. 

9 Parasara, Chapter XI, 13. 

10 Angirasa, si. 55 ; also Apastambha, Chapter, VII, 12. - • •• * 




• words.* Atri almost agrees with thcm.s Usanas and Gautama prohibit even 
water touched by a Sudra.3 Manu creates exceptions in the cases of one's 
own servants and dependents like the slave, the barber, the family friend, 
the cowherd, the cultivator of the land, and he who surrenders himself 
for protection. The food offered by any one of these Sudras may be accepted 
by a Brahmann.4 Ynjnavalkya, Yama, Gautama, and Parasarn approve of 
these exceptions.* 

We need not say much of the animal food. Most of the law-givers 
from Manu downwards have not much to say against it. But as we have 
already seen, Manu himself advises non-indulgence ort higher principles. If 
absolutely necessary, he permits it on religious occasions, like the Sraddha 
of Pitrs or Devasfi Of the flesh of all the animals, that of the rhinoce¬ 
ros is highly spoken of as the most pleasing to Pitrs and Devas. While by 
the offerings of milk and Pay a sum they feci satisfied for one year, they are 
satiated for a full twelve years by the offerings of the flesh of the rhinoceros! " 
It is interesting to' note that in one case Manu makes it imperative to 
accept flesh. The man who does not eat flesh when religiously enjoined 
becomes a beast for several lives.8 It is not meet for a Brahmana to 
refuse the offer of fish among other things. 9 

There is no such thing as pollution by sight (Drishti-dosha) among 
the four Varnas. liven in a Sraddha the food becomes polluted only by the 
smell of a hog, by the flutter of the wings of a fowl, by the sight of a dog, or by 
the touch of a low-caste man.'O Usanas limits only to the first three. 11 
Gautama and Parnsara extend the pollution, even on ordinary occa¬ 
sions, to the sight of a Svripacha (dog-eater) or a Chanda/a, the off¬ 
spring of a Brahmana woman by a Sudra. 12 There is no other case of 
pollution by sight decreed by our law-givers. 

But sparsha-dosha (pollution by touch) is of a wider range. There are 
several expiations prescribed for the various kinds of spa rsh a-dosha, which are 
extended even to the domain of animals. Atri gives us some exceptions to 

1 Apastamhha, Chapter VIII, 8. Vasishta. .Chapter VI. 

2 Atri, si. 298. 

3 Usanas, Chapter II, 13 ; Gautama, Chapter IX. 

4 Manu, Chapter IV, 253. 

5 As for I’araaara, vide. Chapter IX, 20 to 23. Yamn give.* the same slokn ns I’arakara. 

• * Ynjnavalkya, Chapter I. 168 ; Gautama, Chapter XVII. 

( Manu, Chapter V, 41. ^ 

7 Manu. Chapter III, 271 : also Usanas, Chapter III, HO. 

8 Manu, Chapter V. 35. 

9 Manu. Chapter IV, 250 ; Ynjnavalkya, Chapter I, 214. 

10 Mann. Chapter III, 241. 

11 llsanas, Chapter V, 32. 

12 Gautama, Chapter XV, l’arasara, Chapter VI. 64. 




sparsha-dosha. On festive occasions, in marriages, sacrifices, and processions ' 
of Gods there is no such thing as touchability or untouchability. 1 2 3 4 

Change of religion is a punishable crime in the eyes of Atri. A foreign 
religion shall be avoided like the wife of another, however attractive. ^ 
But so far as we are able to see, there is nowhere a mode of recla¬ 
mation prescribed, even after an expiation ceremony, for any of the poor 
souls that may have gone astray. The law-givers had probably no such 
pressing cases inviting their attention. 

Before we close^we should like to touch upon one more point, not 
insignificant in itself. ' Pa rasa ra Samhita is known as the Code for Kaliyuga. 
even as that of Manu for Ivrita. of Gautama forTreta, of Sankha and Likhita 
for l)wnpara.3 And yet in one important respect wc deviate from the 
dictum of Parasara. According to him xapinda relationship stops with the 
fourth generation: and it breaks up with the fifth. Consequently, the 
period of pollution on account of birth or death is reduced after the fourth 
generation, and finally becomes three days in the case of the seventh. Men 
of the sixth and seventh generations may also be invited to preside on the 
occasions of Pitr Sraddhas.* But in practice we extend sapinda re¬ 
lationship to the seventh generation ! Among the law-givers Yasishta alone 
carries sapindya to the seventh. 5 Gautama is indecisive: according to 
him it may he taken to the fifth or even to the seventh. 6 And vet 
any changes proposed in the existing social order are many a time opposed, 
tooth and nail, as being contrary to the dictates of Parasara ! That the rules of 
conduct prescribed in the several Smritis are not intended to be eternal and 
that they are liable to change with the change of times is self-evident. The 
ideal remains true for all times. The point need not be laboured further. 

If we arc asked to give in a nut-shell the whole spirit of a life of 
dharnia for all the Varnas, wc cannot do better than quote the splendid 
couplet of Manu :— 

>T3n^Tf ll Chapter VI. 46. 

Without injury even to the insects on land or in water, let one con¬ 
duct oneself, with due regard to Truth and Conscience—is the essence of all 
the teachings on Dharma. 


1 Atri, nl. 245. 

2 Atri, si. 17 & 18. 

3 Parasara, Chapter 1. 23. 

4 Parasara, Chapter III, 9, 10 & 11. 

5 Vasishta, Chapter IV. 

6 Gautama, Chapter XIV. 



NOTES. 


A South Indian Parallel to the Bengali Cumulative Folk-Tale. 


On reading Ihe story given by Mr. Sural Chandra -Mitra in the July issue of 
the Q. J. M. S., I am reminded of a parallel folk-tale current in Tamil, in our 
parts of the country. Here is an abstract of il. 

Under a big banian tree there lived, once upon a time, a Rat-King. He had 
a Queen. One day, while the queen was cooking the food of her lord, she 
tumbled into the oven and was burnt to ashes. 

The Rat-King returned from his hunt, and was in eager expectation of a nice 
dish for the day. He called his queen : but there was no response. With a 
heavy heart he searched for her. and finally saw. to his utter sorrow, her ashes in 
the oven. 

In great grief, he came to the fool of the tree, and sat dejected. Seeing the 
Rat-King unusually moody, the Tree asked him the reason therefor. The Rat-King 
would not give out easily why he was moody. Hut finally he said. " My queen 
was burnt to ashes, and I have no pleasure." 

The Tree fell very sorry, and said, " Am I to be in enjoyment of the pleasure 
that has been denied to you ?" So saying, it shed all its leaves. 

An Klephant who daily used to come to the tree for mouthfuls of fresh leaves 
saw il bare, and asked it why it had shed its leaves. 

The Tree replied 

" The Queen of the Rat-King is burnt: 

The Rat-King is moody ; And I shed leaves." 

The Klephant felt sorry for the death of the Queen of the Rat-King, and 
said, “Am I to be in enjoyment of the pleasure that is denied to you?" So saying 
he broke one of his tusks. 

The River, to which he used to go for a bath, asked him why he broke 
his tusk. 

The Elephant said 

The Queen of the Rat-King is burnt : 

* The Rat-King is moody ; 

The Tree shed its leaves ; 

And I broke my tusk." 

The River felt sorry for the death of the Rat-Queen and said, "Am I to be in 
enjoyment of the pleasure that is denied to you?” So saying, it dried up its water. 

A Crane, that used to fish in the water of the river, asked it why it was dry. 
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The River said :— 

“The Queen of the Rat-King is burnt; 

The Rat-King is moody ; 

The Tree shed its leaves ; 

The Elephant broke his tusk ; 

And I dried up my water." 

The Crane felt sorry for the death of the Rat-Queen and said, “Am I to be in 
enjoyment of the pleasure that is denied to you?" So saying, he made himself 
blind of an eye. 

A Hunter that used to see the Crane every day, while out for a hunt, asked 
the Crane why he was blind <5f an eye. 

The Crane said :— 

• “ The Queen of the Rat-King is burnt: 

The Rat-King is moody : 

The Tree shed its leaves ; 

The Elephant broke his tusk ; 

The River dried up its water; 

And I am blind of an eye." 

The Hunter felt sorry for the death of the Rat-Queen and said, "Am I to be 
in enjoyment of the pleasure that is denied to you?" So saying, he threw away 
his hunting-rod. * 

A Brahmin lady who used to give the hunter alms, when he went to her doors 
begging one night, asked him why he was without his hunting-rod. 

The Hunter replied 

"The Queen of the Rat-King is burnt; 

The Rat-King is moody; 

The Tree shed its leaves; 

The Elephant broke his tusk ; 

The River dried up its water; 

The Crane was blind of an eye ; 

And I threw away my hunting-rod." 

The Brahmin lady felt sorry for the death of the Rat-Queen and said, "Am I to 
be in enjoyment of the pleasure that is denied to you ?" So saying, she broke the 
cooking pot, on the street, with all its contents. 

Here ends the story abruptly. And I have given it for what it is worth. 

K. KklSIINAMACIIAKVA. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Indian Academy of Arts. 

Preliminary Notice- 9 

[We have great pleasure in inviting the attention of our readers to the 
following.— /Ci/.] . <• 

DURING several tours which 1 have made through most of the linguistic 
areas of India, I have come in contact with various well-marked movements in 
creative literature and the fine arts. These movements, separated both by dis¬ 
tance and language, are working independently and in ignorance of one an¬ 
other ; yet, while rightly developing along the lines of local tradition, they are 
obviously simultaneous diverse expressions of a cultural awakening which is not 
merely provincial but Indian; and as such, they will fail of their highest accomplish¬ 
ment if not brought into sympathetic relationship with one another. 

To India as a national entity, at this moment when an attempt is being made 
to brand her with the stigma of racial inferiority, it is a matter of vital import¬ 
ance, that she should realize and assert the total strength and quality of her 
cultural life, and rise again to the level of the dignity and power that were hers 
for centuries as the centre of a cultural empire that extended from Asia Minor to 
Japan and from Central Asia to Java. 

For some years, India has been moving in this direction, but circumstances 
now demand a quickening of the pace. The degeneration of taste which has 
come through the diversion of her educated classes towards foreign literature and 
art must come to an end. Her own vernacular writers and artists must be en¬ 
couraged, and their works must be given an All-India public. 

To this end, and after personal consultation with many creative artists and 
appreciators of literature and art, during a recent tour from Madras through 
Bengal, Behar, the United Provinces, the Panjab, Kashmir, Sindh, Gujarat and 
Bombay, it is proposed that there be founded, as soon as possible, an Indian 
Academy of Arts, consisting of (a) Constituent Academies in each linguistic area: 
or, where the linguistic area covers more than one traditional cultural area (as, for 
example, Hindi covers Sindh and Rajputana), an Academy for each cultural area: 
or, wjiere a traditional cultural area, such as Kashmir or Behar, has more than one 
‘language, an Academy with a department for each language in the area; these 
Constituent Academies to be designated later as may be found most desirabie ; (/>) 
of a Central Academy. 

The work of the Constituent Academies will be to find out and bring together 
in mutual intercourse the writers, artists and art-craftsmen in the various areas ; to 
promote local recitals of literature and music, and exhibitions of arts and art-crafts ; 
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and to report to the Central Academy the best works produced in the area during 
a given period. 

The work of the Central Academy will be to record the reports of the Con¬ 
stituent Academies ; to make the best works of the period known throughout 
India by the translation of literature from language to language, and the repro¬ 
duction of pictures and photographs of architecture, sculpture, carving and art- 
objects ; and to publish a magazine in English as a means of disseminating a 
knowledge of the highest, achievements of Indian culture throughout the world. 

Details of the Constitution of the Academy arc being worked out. Mean¬ 
while, it is requested that you send me at the earliest possible moment the follow¬ 
ing information written (for uniformity in filing) on quarto paper, and giving the 
number of each item at the beginning of your reply. 

1. Your name and full postal address, and special cultural activity or in¬ 
terest. 

*2. The name and address of any one likely to be interested to whom you 
have transmitted a copy of this circular. 

3. The name and address of any one to whom you desire further copies to 
be sent. 

4. The Samskrit designation which you consider most suitable for the 
Academy as a whole (The Indian Academy of Arts); and the designation which 
you think most suitable for the Constituent ^Academy in your area. 

fi. The language or languages of your area. 

fi. The title, name of author and publisher, and price of any history of 
literature in the language of your area, or any representative collections of prose 
or poetry. Give these in both the vernacular and English. 

1. The same information as to similar books published in English. 

N. The same information as to a recently published (a) book of poems. {/>) 
drama, (e) novel, (d) short story, or («r) general prose work, from your area, which 
you consider worthy of being translated into the other Indian languages. 

9. Particulars as to a recent work of art which you consider worthy of 
being reproduced or photographed. 

10. The names and addresses of established and promising writers and artists 
in your area, with some particulars as to their life and works. 

As soon as the above information is received and tabulated, definite steps 
will be taken to found the Academy and proceed with its much-needed work. 

Your immediate and thorough attention is earnestly requested. 

Madras, j James h. Cousins, 

tst September 0 ) 2 $.) Brahmavidyashrama , A'dyar., 
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A Correction. 


To 

Thk Editor, 

Journal of t/r Mythic Society, 

/til/i,(atore Ci/v. 

DKAR SIR, 9 

On pages 7R5-tt of ihe July issue of the Mythic Society's Journal (No. 4 of 
Vol. XIII) I am credited, in a review of the Census •Report, with having written 
the Census Report for three decennial Censuses and therefore of having written 
the Census Report of jqo/. 

2. But if that Report is referred to, it will he found that it was written by 
Mr. T. Ananda Rao, It.A. I hope this will he corrected or pointed out in a 
future issue of the Journal. 

8. Thus it will he found that I have written only the Reports for /**• 
Censuses and not for three Censuses. 


Bangalore City. 
Dated irth July 1 ^ 23 . 


Yours faithfully, 

V. R. THVAUARAJA lYKK. 



REVIEWS. 


The Virataparvan of the Mahabharata. 

KDITKl) l£' Nakayan BaPUJI UTtilKAK, M.A., Poona. 


TilB high esteem in which tlus Mahabharata is held in India is clearly indicated 
. by the term ‘the fifth Veda’ applied to the epic. It is an encyclopedia of 
religion, ethics, politics, history and several other branches of knowledge, and as 
such its careful study is a sine qua mm for every student of Indian history. 

Several editions of the Mahabharata have been brought out, but they are 
defective in one way or another, as they are not based on a collection of a large 
number of manuscripts, both northern and southern, and do not hear evidence 
of the strict application of the accepted principles of textual criticism. We 
therefore welcome the present attempt on the part of the Rhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, to bring out a critical and illustrated edition of this 
important epic under the auspices of Srimant Ralasahcb Pant Pratinidhi, H.A., 
Chief of Aundh. 

It was towards the middle of the year 1918 that the project of a critical and 
illustrated edition of the Mah&bharata was first formed in Poona, and the 
Rhandarkar Oriental Research Institute took up the scheme for accomplishment, 
in 1919 the collation of the manuscripts was formally inaugurated at the hands 
of Sir R.O. Rhandarkar, and about eighty independent complete manuscripts were 
collated. About the middle of 1920 it was decided to publish a tentative edition 
of a portion of the work, and in obedience to the orthodox prejudice against 
beginning any work on the Mahabharata with the Adiparvan, the portion selected 
for the tentative edition was the Virataparvan. The printing was commenced in 
May 1922 and completed in December of the same year. 

The bulky volume of the Virataparvan before us, consisting of nearly 1200 
pages, bears unmistakable testimony to the care and industry of the editor. This 
tentative edition, based on a collation of sixteen independent manuscripts besides 
the three well-known editions of Calcutta, Bombay and Kumbhakonam, is issued 
with a view to invite helpful suggestions and criticisms which will be utilized in 
the preparation of the final edition of the Mahabharata. It begins wi£h an 
introduction of 52 pages giving details about the genesis of the present edition, 
the manuscripts, editions and other critical material used for it. the arrangement 
of matter and the principles on which the text is based. Then we have-the text 
of the Virataparvan with various readings, followed by critical and explanatory 
notes extending over 146 pages. Then follows an Appendix of 286 pages 
containing additional verses not included in the text. And lastly, we have three 
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supplements, the first giving the text of a section of the Yidhurapandita-jataka 
which has some resemblance in text and subject-matter to the fourth chapter of 
the Virataparvan, the second containing the readings found in the commentary, 
known as Vishamapadavivarana, on the Virataparvan, and the third giving the 
quotations from the Virataparvan found in the Javanese version of the same made 
in A.l). 996. It will thus be seen that the editor has availed himself of every source 
of information for procuring a correct text and he may well be congratulated 
on the satisfactory manner in which he has performed tlu*task entrusted to him. 

The volume is illustrated by three fine pictures drawn by Srimant Jlnlasaheb 
Pant Pratinidhi, II.A., Chief of Aundh, to whose enlightened generosity the 
inception and continuance of this edition of the" Mahnbhfirntn arc due. The 
method adopted by him for preparing the illustrations appears to be correct. He 
says that he will follow the text wherever possible for all details, the Sfmchi and 
Bharlnit sculptures for the mode of dress and ornaments, and the A jam a paintings 
for the manner of colouring. 

As desired by the editor, we shall now proceed to make some suggestions for 
the improvement of the final edition. 

1. At the beginning of each itt/Ayaya or chapter the subject-matter may be 
given in brief. 

2. Each volume may have at the beginning its contents arranged according 
to the chapters and at the end an index of proper names. 

8. More South Indian manuscripts and editions have to be consulted. Of 
the 16 manuscripts used for the present volume, only 4 arc from South India. 
Surely there arc more manuscripts available in the libraries at Mysore, 
Tanjore, etc. The Madras edition of the MahAbhfirata in Tclugu characters by 
Hayagriva Sastri, published more than fifty years ago, does not appear to have 
been consulted. There seems to be a sort of prejudice against southern manu¬ 
scripts owing chiefly to the large quantity of interpolations in them. This is 
unreasonable, as in an undertaking of this kind light and guidance should he 
welcomed from every available quarter. The inflation of the southern recension 
is itself a problem that has to be faced and accounted for. It is rather curious 
that the southern recension, though full of interpolations, docs not contain so 
many as 821 verses of the present text of the Virataparvan. In this connection 
wc may also invite the attention of the editor to a South Indian Publication, 
Notes of a Study of tht Preliminary Chaffers of the Mahabhiirnta, by V. Venkata* 
chellam Iyer, about which the reviewer says * : “The book is one that will have to 
be seriously considered when the herculean task of constituting a critical text of 
the Mahabhfirata is undertaken in earnest.'' 

4. It is desirable to give the different readings also of the additional verses 
contained in the Appendix. 

5. "It is no doubt true that investigations with regard to the work on hand 
are apt to be more or less coloured by one's personal ideas, but a firm attempt 
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ought to he made to minimise the personal factor as far as possible. The editor * 
says that he has not hesitated to emend conjecturnlly at places the text, even 
against the evidence of all the manuscripts. This is to he deprecated unless 
there are very strong grounds for such procedure. Again, seventeen verses found 
in all the manuscripts, both northern and southern, have been relegated to the 
Appendix, though they are required to make up the number given in the I’arva- 
sangraha chapter which, there is evidence to show, goes back to the fourth 
century A.D. The reasons given for the relegation are not convincing. It is 
stated that these verses were the product of the period intervening between the 
original Mahabharata r.n<| the same when the I'arvasangraha chapter was added 
to it. This is merely drawing' upon the imagination. We want satisfactory proof 
for arriving at this conclusion. 

We may add that fiin'ii-Jn/irni (p. xxxi) probably refers to the total of the 
sub-divisions, also known as parvus, of the eighteen pu/rns of the epic. 

R. N. 


Mysore Archaeological Series. 

Epigraphia Carnatica Vol. II. 

Inscriptions at Sravana fie/go/a. (fieri set/ Edition) 

NV I’KAKTANA VIMARSA VlCHAKHIIANA RAO BAHADUR 
•R. NAKAKIMHACIVAK, M.A., M.K.A.S. 


Wi; have received with pleasure the above publication relating to a place of great 
antiquity full of historical, religious and architectural importance. The Archaeo¬ 
logical wealth of Mysore originally brought to light by the efforts of Messrs. 
Kcrgusson, Workman, Rice and other pioneers, have recently been made known 
extensively to the continents of Europe and America, by the brilliant annual 
reports and monographs of Mr. Narasimhachar; and scholars should feel thankful 
to him for the additional light thrown on the dark periods of history such ns 
that of the Gangas. 

The first edition of the work was published by Mr. B. L. Rice in 1889. The 
present publication, we arc glad to observe, contains 350 records not known before 
and an increase of printed inscriptions from 144 to 500, while the survey of the 
place is now almost complete. The present volume abounds in beautiful illustra¬ 
tions with 78 plates and with fac-similes of a number of inscriptions. /- The 
^actual texts of the inscriptions in Roman characters (with translations) and in 
Kannada are preceded by an illuminating and instructive introduction. The 
records range in date from 600 A.D. and the oldest of the buildings may be put 
to about 800 A.D. 

Sravapa Bejgoja or Belgoja (white pond) of the Sravapa or Sramapa, a Jaina 
ascetic, is situated 8 miles to the south of Chennarayapatna in Hassan District of 



the Mysore State,'and consists of two hills—Dodda-beita or Vindhyagiri and 
Chikka-bcila or Chandragiri. It is on the former that the colossal statue ol 
Gommateswara is situated and the latter is associated with the reminiscences of 
the earliest period known to Indian history, that of the Chandragupta Maurya. The 
inscriptions bring to prominence many of the knotty problems in Indian history 
such as the date of the original migration of the Jainas to the south, the rise and 
growth in power of the Gangas, the death of the last of the Rashtrakutas, the 
establishment and the expansion of the Hoysala kingdom* the supremacy of the 
Vijianugar Empire and the reign of the Mysore Royal House. In recent limes, 
the place attracted the attention of the Duke of Wellington when he was at 
Seringapalam as Sir A. Wellesley. 

Readers of the Mythic Society Journal may already be familiar with parti¬ 
culars about the Statue of Gommateswara, as the President of the Society has 
published an interesting monograph on the subject in Volume 111, No. (l) of our 
Journal and sis Mr. Narasimhachar himself read a paper on Sravana Relgola before 
our Society which was duly published in Volume XIII, No. (1) of the Journal and 
a elose follower of the Mysore Archteological reports should also he acquainted 
with other incidents related herein. Though we are in general agreement with the 
conclusions of Mr. Narasimhachar on the later dynasties, we regret with him that 
he is not able to throw any additional light on the most important question con¬ 
nected with Maurya-Chandragupta. l£rom the tenour of .some of the inscriptions, 
from some of the literary evidences available from the Jaina works in Sanskrit 
and Kannada, and from the observations made by Mr. Thomas and other well- 
known scholars, Mr. Narasimhachar favours the Jaina tradition relating to 
Chandragupta and Srutakevali Bhadrabahu and is disposed to consider the 
same as a working basis for future researches. - There are some difficulties 
in our way of doing this. It means that we arc to believe in a tradition 
that gains its first epigraphical support only about GOO A.D. which is long 
after the event. We are to depend again upon literary evidences which date 
only from 031 A.D. We arc to presume from the indirect testimony of Mcga- 
sthcncs that Chandragupta submitted to the devotional teachings of Sramai.ms 
and wc are again to assume that Chandragupta was a Jain, and that his 
successors including AS oka were Jains on the mere allusion to Jains in the 
Sanskrit drama Mudra-rakshasa and on the uncorroborated version that ASoka 
introduced Jainism into Kashmir. Apart from other strong grounds against 
this theory, which Mr. Narasimhachar himself recognizes, the very absence 
of any kind of direct evidence during a century or two preceding and succeed¬ 
ing the Christian era which cannot be considered too dark to chronicle the 
migration of an important community and the sudden disappearance of a very, 
powerful Emperor, and the significant omission of this incident in contemporary 
records a?e themselves sufficient to lessen the authority of the later Jain records; 
and though one may not agree with Dr. Fleet in his interpretation of inscriptions, 
yet, one may believe with him, in a general way, that the Jain tradition should 
rest on some more substantial foundation. 
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• .Many of the inscriptions throw a Hood of light on-Jaina religion and 
philosophy and reveal the social and religious state of the country at the time. 
The valuable foot-notes below the translations must enable a lay reader to under¬ 
stand the technical terms of the Jainas such as SalUkhani , Syadvfida or the 
Sapthabhangi doctrine, the Sapta Maharddics , the three £Ulyas, etc., and give him 
a deep insight into their scripture. It is with pleasure that we note that the 
inscriptions do not bear the useful imprints of religious persecution, in spite of 
the fact that Jainism is considered heretic by all the Brahminical schools, and 
that it had to struggle with and submit to the scathing and at times unjusti¬ 
fied criticisms of its rjyal creed. No better example of religious toleration can 
be given than the distribution of rice by the Jaina monastery to the solitary 
Hindu temple of the village dedicated to Kalaroma and the existence of a 
Vishnu and a Siva temple in Ha).e Belgola. The gigantic revival of Vaishnavism, 
under the foremost of its apostles Sri Ramanuja, penetrated into the heart of the 
State and threatened the very existence of Jainism and the wounds that might 
have been caused would have taken several centuries to heal in any other 
country. But, yet, in 1868 wc find the earliest Vijianagar record speaking of a 
reconciliation brought about by Bukkaraya I between Vaishnavas and Jainas. 
The advent of Ramanuja and the introduction of Vaishnavism in the State is not 
attended with vandalism of any kind and the only incident mentioned by 
Mr. Narasimhachar about the story that, after the conversion of the Hoysala king 
Vishnuvardhana to the Vaishnava faith, the Vaishnava apostle mutilated the 
statue of Goinmatcswara is not believable and bears no support. We do not 
want to make this review any more lengthy by a critical examination of all the 
details but wish once again to express our admiration for this publication and 
commend the same to scholars and laymen alike. 

K. I). 


The Cage of Gold. 

BV SlT.V ClIATTKKJl. 

Published by Messrs. R. Cbatterji, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

TlIK volume before us is a rendering into Kuglish of the Bengali original by 
Mr. A. K. Brown, Principal, Wesleyan College, Rankuru. The plot of the novel 
is very interesting and laid partly in Bihar and partly in Calcutta. The 
hero is Samarendra and the heroine is Urmila. Urmila is brought up from 
her childhood in wealth and pomp but caged as it were by Kshetranath in 
his mansion. Her only companions till she is free were books and she knew not 
the outside world. With the removal of Kshetranath from his earthly exist¬ 
ence, Urmila from her forced seclusion is suddenly Hung on Calcutta society. 
Circumstances bring her into contact with Samarendra, who curiously enough 
captivates her. But Kshetranath willed it otherwise. He left a large properly 
to Urmila with a condition attached to it, vis., that she should marry one of 



the persons named by him. Once set free she rebels against the check placed 
on her freedom of action by her benefactor Kshetranalh. A conflict ensues as 
to the line of action to be adopted by her. Choice lies between Samarendra, 
the idol of her heart, who wants her out of pure and simple affection and 
Lalit, Kshelranath’s nominee, who seeks her hand out of selfish greed for the 
gold which the alliance with Urmila brings. The acceptance of the former 
means ruin to her and of the latter perpetual gloom over her life. As could be 
expected of a noble soul, she throws in her lot with Samarendrn and prefers 
love in a cottage to the pomp and splendour which her marriage with Lalit 
held out, fully realizing that a marriage based on pecuniary considerations, could 
never ensure the lasting happiness of the couple. * 

The author incidentally also draws a vivid picture of life in a Bengali 
household. 

T. S. 


Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities. 

BY lMIANINDIUNATH BOSK, M.A., Wstab/iara/i , Saiifinihe/au. 

• Published by the T/ieosofihical Publishing House , . l/tyor, Madras. Price /is. j-<y. 


THIS is one of the latest additions to the T. I\ H. "Asian Library’’ and is 
a welcome one. Mr. Bose has written briefly on the Universities and Teachers 
but what he has gleaned from the researches of the foreign writers on them is well 
worth publication, for it gives in one conspectus a view of the work done by 
old world Indian Teachers at the old world Universities of India. In the details 
given of Teachers and Universities, there is a monotonous repetition of words 
and phrases. We have no doubt these will be done away with in a future edition. 
We have noticed one or two printer’s errors, which ought not to be in so good a 
book as this one is. We have no doubt these will be duly corrected in the next 
edition, which cannot be long delayed. The book opens up a line of enquiry for 
aspiring scholars which is full of promise. The four Universities mentioned— 
Vikramasila, Nalanda, Jagaddala, and Odantapuri—cannot have been the only 
ones of importance in the whole country. How many more were there and what 
was the nature of work done in them? Wore they Buddhistic Universities of the 
monastic type as the four mentioned above? Were there Brahmanic Universities 
side by side with these? Were there any Universities of the type described in 
this book in Southern India proper—south of the River Krishna? The book 
incidentally brings out the long religious connection of this country with Tibet,- 
whose Buddhist teachers were largely imported from these Universities. An 
excellent book to read and to keep. 


C. II. 
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K. Sampatgiri Rao, Bangalore 
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Books presented during the quarter ending 
30th September 1923. 

Registrar, Calcutta University- 

Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture by S. Krishnnswami 

Iyengar. 

Journal of the Department of Jitters, Vol. X. 

Registrar, Madras University- 

Calendar of thc**M»dras University for 1923, Vol. II. 

Director of Archaeology. Mysore and the Editor, Daily Post— 

Inscriptions at Sravana Bclgola by R. Narasimhachar. (Two copies.) 

Superintendent of the Archaeological Department. Kashmir State- 

Annual Report of the Department for 1920-21. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta— 

Memoirs—Vol. VII—(5)—Vocabulary of peculiar vernacular Bengali words. 

The K. R. Cama Institute, Bombay— 

Kharshcdji Rustomjee Cama—A Memoir by S. M. ICtIwards. 

Presented by- 

Khan Saheb Khaja Khan. Madras, (Author)— 

“ Studies in Tasawwuff." 

B. Ananda Rao, Esq, Sub-Registrar, Malavalli — 

Indian Antiquary :—June 1872 

November „ 

January 1873 
March „ 

April 

August „ 

September ,, 

October , 

Vol. II Part XXV 
August 1875 
October 1876. 

Rajakaryaprasakta Mr. B. Ramakrishna Rao ( Author)— 
Srecramakathriprasanga. 

N. G. Venkatasubba Iyer, Esq., Tcppakulam— 

Adwaita Rasa Manjari. 

Messrs. R. Chatterji, Calcutta— 

"The Cage of Gold" by Sita Chatterji. 

C. M. Ramachandra Chettiar, Esq. (Author)— ' 

Kongu Nadu during the times of Sundara Murtignl 
Very Rev. Canon Edward Sell, M.A. (Author)— 

, "The Faith of Islam." 


/ 




Huiridroog and Pcliali from S.-E.. as drawn by Home in 1794. 


Huiridroog—The Temple and Reservoir near (lie Summit 


Huiridroog—'The Southern Hill and Rampart seen from above. 



Huliyurdroog liom N.-E., r.s drawn by Home in 1794. 
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HUTRIDROOG AND HULIYURDROOG. 

By Rf.v. F.«Goodwill. 

(/I Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 


HUTRIDROOG. 

A recent paper published in this Journal shed fresh light on the " Gondns,” 
who for about two centuries ruled the neighbouring country from their cen¬ 
tral town of Magadi. Kempe Gouda I is said to have built the fort of Banga¬ 
lore in 1537, and tradition assigns to him much enterprise and activity in 
his kingdom besides this. It credits him with the building of the walls of 
Huliyurdroog, and there is good reason to believe that he is responsible for 
the first fortifying of Hutridroog also. A survey of the landscape to the west 
of Bangalore greatly helps the reconstruction of local history. From some 
high points of the neighbourhood one may look westward for thirty to forty 
miles over a country which gradually falls away in elevation, out of which the 
mass of Savandroog looms up distinctly in the morning light, and the lines of 
the hills which arc our chief subject also stand out distinctively. A little 
kingdom which had Bangalore as a maidan fortress to the east, its home 
stronghold in Savandroog, an impregnable little fort to the west ten miles 
away, Huliyurdroog, and the seven-lined castle of Hutridroog about as far 
away on the north, was secure from its enemies to a very considerable extent. 
Given the wild forest lands which etymology indirectly asserts in the one case, 
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• and which history of but little more than a hundred years old affirms of th<? 
country about these strong points, and it will be clear that the little Magadi 
kingdom was not without hopes and means of defence of its interests and 
life. 

Hutridroog lies almost due west of Bangalore about thirty miles away ; . 
its summit rises 3713 feet above mean sea level. It is a double hill, but the 
hill on the south is of very much lower elevation than the main hill on the 
north. Yet the southern hill has also been included in the scheme of 
defence, and irfdc^d the gateways and bastions here are stronger and more 
impressive than those of the main hill. Between the hills lay the Pcttah, once 
a considerable town, now inhabited only by a few families. .Suggestions of 
its former extent and importance bestrew the fields right up to the rocky base 
of the main hill. 

. Historians have not been generous to this elaborately constructed old 
fort; almost all that is known of the details of its history comes from those 
who tell the story of its assault and capture by the British. James Bristow, 
who was a prisoner of war here in 1790 along with a few other Europeans, has 
also given us some vivid pictures of life in the fort at the end of that year. There 
is but one inscription known to the writer, which throws any light on the 
history of the droog, and it says that ‘'’in the year 1538 Chennama Nayaka • 
Aya had the Yelayur gate built with proper pillars, by the hand of Muta 
Nayaka’s disciple, Jangamaya. ” Probably the date is that of the designing 
and building of the fort upon the hill. An unfinished bastion near the top of 
the hill on the western side was probably in course of construction when 
the fort was in the hands of Tippu, some time toward the end of his reign.- 

In 1790, when the British were still faraway from Mysore territory, there 
were here in garrison but sixty to 1 seventy men. Its armament consisted of a 
few old “ Malabar ” guns in bad condition, together with two British nine- 
pounders that had come into Tippu’s hands at some time or other. It is 
significant that the fort was important enough in Tippu’s eyes to make it 
seem worth while to send captured guns to defend its walls. Bristow further 
tells us incidentally that pice were coined here in his day. 

We may as well tell the story of Bristow’s connection with Hutridroog 
forthwith. Toward the end of September, 1790, Tippu was evidently disturb¬ 
ed in his mind by the course of the war then proceeding with the ^British. 
Medovvs and Floyd, in the great stretch of country around Coimbatore, Karur, 
Satyamangalam, had met his forces frequently, and generally with success. 
The regiment of British cavalry under Floyd had introduced a nSw method 
of fighting, its fame and terror had flown far through the land. Tippu was 
not happy at the remembrance of the fact that there were still a few British 
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'prisoners in his territory, men who had been kept back at the settlement of 
1784. Living men might tell tales, would tell tales if their countrymen came 
near enough to hear them. So on September 22, 1790, a batch of twelve 
prisoners was made up and sent away from Seringapatam to Hutridroog. 
* One was a Frenchman who had offended Tippu in some way while in his 
service, the rest were British. Of them James Bristow, who has written a 
most thrilling account of his privations and adventures, \*as one and lie pre- 
» sently became leader of the little party in its attempt at escape. Their new 
gaoler’s instructions were clear and stringent. They, wdVe to be guarded 
until further instructions, they were to be kept in fetters, and no provisions 
were to be given them. It seems that the last direction was intended to put a 
period to their existence, although they were not to be done directly to death. 

Arrived at Hutridroog, they were hurried up the hill with a haste for 
which there seemed to be no need. Where they were confined is not now to 
be known. It was not quite at the summit, judging by the account of the 
eventual escape; but it was evidently well toward the top, and the escape was 
made on the side away from that on which they ascended. There were seve¬ 
ral Indian prisoners also confined here in other quarters, some of them men 
who had served in British armies, a sujnidhar and a jcniadhar being among 
them. These men also were evidently making plans to escape, for Bristow 
tells how his party had once seen the Indians walking about with the irons 
released from their legs. But history is silent regarding their fate and their 
names. 

The arrival of the English prisoners was not unmarked by the residents 
of the village at the foot of the hill, nor did their miserable state of starvation 
fail to awake the sympathy of the simple folk. For five weeks the people of 
the place maintained this little group of prisoners alive for charity and the 
love of God. And the guards themselves were not slow to follow the noble 
example set by the villagers. It is one of those acts of communal kindness 
that deserves to be recorded in imperishable stone, or better still to be kept 
fresh in mind by much grateful repetition. On their part, the prisoners did 
what lay in their power for their benefactors—one of them doctored the vil¬ 
lagers. Men who were but barely maintained in life through a number of 
years must themselves have been often liable to sudden and violent illnesses ; 
their reminiscences tell of frequent recourse to the “ doctor’s box ’’ with 
its simple but drastic drugs. But other remedies also came to hand some¬ 
times. One of the prisoners obtained a whole sheep as a present from a 
Palegar who was passing the fort on his way with reinforcements for Tippu 
by administering to him under the guise of medicine a dose of common 
country spirits “ which put him in the finest humour in the world ’. 
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The Killedar of the fort, being of a practical turn of mind, decided that • 
it would be a good stroke of business to have his rusty old guns furbished and 
otherwise repaired by some of the prisoners before they should depart thence. 
Bristow was the one chosen to survey the guns and report on their needs. 
For this purpose he had to be taken all over the fort, and while going to and 
fro he unobtrusively used his eyes to observe any possible line of escape 
from the works, if haj>ly he and his band should be able to free themselves 
from their quarters. He reported that the north side seemed the most pro¬ 
bable line ; but it was extremely steep, and the descent, especially by night, 
would be perilous. 

The prisoners managed to free their limbs of their irons by the use of a 
small knife which one of them had secreted, and which they had made saw- 
like by hacking its edge with a larger knife. But they were under the neces¬ 
sity of hiding their semi-freedom in the daytime from their gaolers by again 
drawing their fetters over their ankles, though an examination would at once 
have revealed their efforts. Twenty days were spent digging in secret at the 
mud walls of their prison with the larger knife of their possessions, and at 
times they were obliged to Sing such scraps of songs as they still remembered, 
or make sounds of quarrelling, to drown the noise of the picking at the wall. 
Their plight was well-nigh desperate, ancl they took the resolution of desper¬ 
ate men to light for life with such weapons as billets of wood, anything 
they could lay hands on, rather than be retaken for prison and death. 

On a moonlight night in November they made their way out from their 
prison, favoured for a moment by a sudden shower of rain which sent their 
guards into closer shelter than usual about their guard lire. For their long 
and uncertain journey they had provided themselves with a small quantity of 
ragi cakes, which they had forced themselves to spare from their starvation 
diet. Bristow first of all made essay of the descent at the point which he 
had noted as the least precipitous. In the uncertain night light he had 
slightly moved away from the quarter he had decided to attempt, and it. was 
only the help of a sapling growing on the rocky slope that stopped his danger¬ 
ous slide to death. The point of descent cannot now be decided with any 
approach to certainty, but no one can look at the northern cliffs without, 
marvelling that twelve men could pass down them by night and reach the 
bottom with but one broken arm and sundry bruises among them. c 

Arrived at the bottom of the steepest part of their climb, they proceed¬ 
ed to reconnoitre their course. Various guards and defences had still to be 
passed ; they were challenged from time to time, but managed to avoid obser¬ 
vation. Alas for them that somehow or other Bristow became separated 
from his companions; he himself thought they had deliberately forsaken him 
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’ because he was weak from fever, but that does not seem a fair conclusion. 
At any rate he was alone, and his share of the ragi cakes was lost to him 
His story is too long to follow in detail. Enough to say that after six weeks 
of wandering in the hills and jungles to the north of Hutridroog, he managed 
at last to reach a British detachment at Harihar. He was hard put to it for 
food ; once he went for five days without any sort of food ; and he says that 
but for the practice the prisoners had had in past years in Starving he could not 
have endured his privations. But time and again the women of the villages 
which he ventured rarely to approach, especially the old women, became his 
guardian angels, and charitably gave him out of their scanty little store of 
food. His only clothing was the blanket which ho had taken with him from 
the droog ; it was so tattered and his whole appearance so miserable that two 
“ tygers ” that met him put their tails between their legs and ran from him in 
terror. It is not uninteresting to learn that after he had made his way to his 
fellow-countrymen, full of desire to lead the “ Grand Army” of Cornwallis 
into Mysore, he recovered the whole of his pay for the "nine years, nine 
months, and twenty-two days ” of his captivity. 

Fate was not propitious to the rest of the adventurous band. They were 
seen by a herd boy next day, and he at once set on the pursuit. Seven of 
them were retaken, three were not heard of again, only one of them managed, 
like Bristow, to effect his escape to friendly forces. Of those retaken six soon 
died of privation and ill-treatment; but one, Cadman, survived and was found 
by the part of Cornwallis' army that forced its way into the island of Seringa- 
patam early in 1792, living in captivitv.in Ganyain, the residential part of the 
island outside the fort proper. There is good reason to believe that a larger 
proportion of this bund won through to liberty than from any other body of 
the captives who were kept in Mysore territory after the Peace of Mangalore, 
March, 1784. 

A little more than a year after the escape of the prisoners, the British 
armies were around Savandroog, and the assault took place on December 21, 
1791, an assault so remarkably successful that the droog was gained without 
the loss of a single man. And this was widely known to be one of the strong¬ 
est of the hill forts of the whole of Tippu’s dominions. Two days thereafter 
Colonel Stuart directed his forces toward Hutridroog. As the Allied armies 
marched away from Seringapatam in the previous June, after the unsuccessful 
attempt upon it, Hutridroog had been summoned to surrender. The Killc- 
dar replied with considerable .spirit: “ Twenty years I have eaten Tippu’s 

salt, and f will not surrender until you have captured Seringapatam. " The 
event proved that he was unable to make the latter part of the sentence good. 
The officer commanding now sent a party forward with a Ilag of truce, 
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commissioned to offer liberal terms if the droog should be surrendered. The 
party was treacherously beckoned forward till it was within sixty yards of the 
walls, when it was fired on, but fortunately without effect. 

It happened that Colonel Ross, later the engineer officer in command at 
Seringapatam, on whose report the inner rampart was thrown into the inner 
ditch by Colonel Wellesley, was with the advance party, so that he had a 
good opportunity of seeing the lie of the ground and the nature of the defences. 
The walls of the Pettah were quickly carried by escalade, whereupon the 
Killedar asked for a parley. But, as guns were observed being moved toward 
commanding points during the interval, the attack was ordered immediately. 
Some of the gates of the seven ramparts were forced by the pioneers, others 
were escaladed. The advance was greatly facilitated by the then novel method 
of the artillery attack, the field guns being elevated and trained on the 
next objective as each gate and lifte of wall was carried by the advancing 
troops. There was a heavy fire from each rampart, but the confusion and 
astonishment at the speedy attack were so great that it was spent chiefly on 
the air. None of the attackers were killed, and very few were even wounded. 
The attack pushed through to the summit, and the Killedar was among those 
captured. He informed his captors that four hundred of his men had desert¬ 
ed the previous night. If this statement be accepted, and there is no reason 
to doubt it, it indicates that considerable preparations had been made for the 
defence by reinforcement of the garrison since the preceding year, and that 
the capture of Savandroog, believed impregnable, had had a remarkable effect 
on the imagination of the garrisons of other hill forts. 

After its capture, the droog was made an advanced base for the opera¬ 
tions of the army against Seringapatam the following year. Colonel Floyd 
arrived here with troops and further stores on January 21, 1792. There 
were then eight heavy guns in store, part of the preparations that were being 
made for the siege of the island fortress, which resulted in Tippu's discomfi¬ 
ture and the reduction of his territories by one-third, bringing them to the 
limits approximately of the Mysore State at the present time. 

During the campaign of Lord Harris which ended with the death of 
Tippu in 1799, when Seringapatam was captured by assault, Hutridroog was 
far off the line of the march of the contending armies. It has stood in peace 
from the time of its capture in December 1791, and though its walls stand 
remarkably intact, they remain but as a monument of times and conditions of 
warfare that have passed away. The visitor to the summit of the droog 
walks warily lest he should surprise a sleeping panther, or tread upon a Rus¬ 
sell’s viper, both which are said to be numerous. 
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HULIYURDROOG. 

Huliyurdroog by its curiously bare, conical form stands out conspicuous 
from the surrounding landscape. It is very small, and is only 3096 feet high, 
but its shape and precipitous nature, together with its fortifications, gave it 
the reputation of being impregnable. And modern observation would readily 
agree with the old-time estimate of its defensive capacities. It also is said 
to owe its first fame as a fort to the energies of Kem^p Gouda, and this we 
have indicated as very probably a correct statement, though of inscriptional 
evidence there is none known to the writer. It w^s itjnquered by Dodda 
Devarftja of Mysore in the early eighteenth century at the time that he cap¬ 
tured also Kunigal, some fourteen miles further north. No one who wanders 
over the old fort of Kunigal can fail to be impressed with its ancient strength 
and importance, though it is but a maidan fortress. It stands at one end of 
the bund of the great tank which gives life to a large area of land toward the 
west, and both by its situation and by its artificial defences must have been 
of considerable defensive strength. 

The walls of Huliyurdroog enclosed a considerable space to the west 
and north of the conical hill, and thus provided a fort convenient for residence, 
with the mass of rock behind it as njnst resort in case of extremities. The 
streets of the Pettah, which is still a flourishing little town, have been uncom¬ 
monly well paved at some period remote from the present; though worn 
smooth by the feet of passing generations, the granite slabs arc still fairly 
level and they give the town a look of unusual cleanness. 

This Droog was also summoned to surrender by the army retreating from 
Seringapatam in June, 1791. The Killcdar consented to give up his post on 
condition of the security of the persons and property of the defenders. He 
asked especially for protection against the Mahrattas, who had tardily joined 
the British armies, after causing by their inordinate delay the abandonment 
of the campaign against Seringapatam for that year. The British commander 
accepted the fort on the conditions named, and made careful provision for the 
safety of the garrison by sending them away toward Maddur, sixteen miles 
away to the south, under an English escort. When about half the distance 
toward Maddur had been accomplished, since no single Mahratta was visible 
in the landscape, the Killcdar begged the officer commanding the escort to 
return to Huliyur, as he believed himself to be then perfectly safe. The 
officer yielded to his request, but by the time that.sufficient distance had been 
passed so that the escort could give no assistance the Mahrattas swarmed 
down ancl thoroughly plundered the late garrison of their last garments. 

The event may be considered a fair adjustment by fate of the penalty 
that the Killedar’s conduct had merited by his treatment of prisoners who 




had been entrusted to his care. The British army found many Indian prison¬ 
ers immured within the fort, apparently individuals captured from the ranks 
of the British armies during the long fighting of the Second Mysore War, 
3780-84. The Killedar seems to have had a genius for devising cunning 
tortures for the hapless prisoners entrusted to his care. Men were found 
whose legs had been ironed in such a way that they were kept at a perma¬ 
nent straddle, and afjcr the removal of the irons were long unable to walk 
otherwise. Others had been manacled so that their arms or necks were 
permanently distorted. r In view of all this, one has little regret for the dis¬ 
tress that swept over the late garrison in the Mahratta attack, when they 
.thought themselves already under the protection of the river and fort of 
Maddur. 

Some thousands of cattle and a vast quantity of .grain fell into the hands 
of the captors, provisions which would have made all the difference to the 
course of the campaign if they had been available to the British army a very 
few days before. 

The Droog was then offered to the Mahrattas as an advanced post, in 
view of the probable campaign of another year, but it was refused. Thereon 
it was dismantled and abandoned by the Allies. After their retirement to 
Bangalore, the fort was again carefully repaired by Tippu, and manned in 
view of later renewal of the conflict. 

After the capture of Hutridroog six months later, Huliyflr was again 
approached. Doubtless the sound of the artillery attack on the greater Droog, 
some twelve miles away across the jungles to the north-cast, was plainly 
audible here, and the news of its capture must have greatly disheartened 
these defenders. When the British reconnoitring party approached the walls 
on January 27, 1792, they were greeted with many shots. But under threat 
of an immediate attack—they knew how quickly the actual attack had followed 
the threat at Hutridroog—the garrison quickly handed in their surrender. 
As this post was ten miles or so nearer Seringapatam than the I)rqog 
previously captured, it was made another post for stoics and for hospital 
purposes. 

It was from the immediate neighbourhood of Huliyur that the Allied 
armies of the British, the Mahratta, and the Nizam’s forces advanced on 
February 1, 1792, toward the siege of Seringapatam. As the Nkram's 

forces, under the young Nizam, had but lately joined the forces under Corn¬ 
wallis, he was anxious both to impress and to gratify the young Prince by 
holding a review of all the troops in his honour. This was carried out on 
the plains adjoining the fort of Huliyur. But, whether to impress the Gover¬ 
nor-General by his importance, or because the hour appointed was not 


propitious, the young Nizam failed to arrive till three hours after the appoint¬ 
ed time. Cornwallis is said to have been terribly angry when he witnessed 
the overzeal and confidence which resulted in the cavalry being badly cut up 
while reconnoitring Bangalore on March 6, 3 791—the affair is said to have 
been visible from the encampment itself. We can well imagine a good com¬ 
mander’s annoyance again on this day, when his troops were kept out under 
the growing heat of a February sun hours longer than necessary to serve the 
whim of an ally whose services were largely of but nominal value. 

The walls that formerly surrounded the town pi 'Huliyir have been 
largely removed, but the bulk of the fort stands intact. The top is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult of .access now, as the steps which formerly gave a reasonably 
easy passage to the summit have been broken away by weather. The summit 
is of narrow limits, and the remains of buildings on its bare crown arc but few. 
Some broken tanks, a tiny but well-constructed powder magazine, a larger 
and better-preserved granary, the lower portions of the walls of two or three 
houses—that is all that is left on the crest of the hill of a very bluff, bull-dog- 
likc, little fort. Another relic of troubled, dangerous and unprogressive times, 
what a contrast it is in all that it represents to the changed conditions of 
modern life! 



A NEW RASHTRAKUTA COPPER PLATE GRANT 

OF 

A.D. 810. . • 

By Kao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya, m.a., m.k.a.s. 


Recently a set of copper plates was received for examination from Mr. B. 
Venkoba Rao, ».A.,vDeputy Commissioner, Bangalore. It appears that when 
be was on tour at Manpe, a village in the Nelamangala Taluk of the Banga¬ 
lore District, a resident of the village, named Pujarigaiya, showed the plates to 
him stating that they had been in the possession of his family for a long time and 
that they had never before been brought to the notice of the Archaeological 
Department. Mr. Venkoba Rao naturally thought that the plates contained a 
new record, took them from the owner and sent them to me for decipherment. 

The inscription is a new one, and I brought it to the notice .of the 
Archaeological Department. But as the Department can only publish it in 
its next Annual Report about a year hence, I think I might give a brief 
account of the record now for the information of scholars. 

Mannc, the village where the record was found, is the Mflnyapura of 
old Sanskrit inscriptions. It was a city of considerable importance in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, having been the capital of the Gangas and the seat of 
the RSshtrakuta Viceroys. Several ruined structures of architectural and 
artistic merit, such as the KapileSvara temple and the Suleyara Devasthiina or 
Dancing Girls’ temple, also attest to the importance of the place at one time. 
The first temple has in its navaranga or middle hall four good pillars and 
two fine pierced stone windows in the form of creepers with figures in every 
convolution.' The other temple shows some peculiar features of architecture: 
the lintels of the Nandi hall in front have their ends shaped like capitals on 
the under surface and there being no separate capitals for them to rest on, 
it is not clear how the lintels on the four sides are supported unless we suppose 
that iron clamps are used inside. The ceilings of the middle and Nandi halls 
show a creeper device with a Naga and a Nngini in the middle canopied by 
snake-hoods. Such ceilings are rarely met with in Mysore temples. The site 
of the old city, situated to the south-west of the village, is strewn ovo* with 
old bricks and pieces of pottery. It is said that ash pits and foundations of 
brick structures have often been met with when ploughing the fields now 
covering the site. Some of the houses of the village are built of the old bricks 
which are neatly prepared in different sizes and shapes so as to suit the parts 
of the structures for which they were intended, 
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Four sets of copper plates belonging to the village have already been 
published, namely, (1) the Ganga plates of Marasimha (Neiamangala 60), of 
797; (2) the RSshtrakuta plates of Govinda III (Neiamangala 61), of 802 ; (5) 
the Ganga plates of R&jamalla I, of 828 1 ; and the Ganga plates of Avinlta, 
of about the close of the sixth century.2 The first two are respectively in the 
possession of Shanbog Narasappa and Rudraiya of the village and the other 
two, which I received for examination from SirS. M. Phaser, K.C.S.I., a former 
Resident in Mysore, were also, I learn, in the possession of the same individuals. 

I shall now proceed to consider the present grant It originally consist¬ 
ed of five plates, though the first plate is now missing. Each plate measures 
8" by 3£". The last plate is inscribed on the inner side only ; so also must 
be the missing first plate. The plates are strung on a circular ring which is 
3^" in diameter and thick, and has its ends secured in the base of an oval 
seal measuring 1^" by 4". The seal bears in relief a two-armed seated 
figure, about one inch high, of what looks like a goddess adorned with a 
crown (see Plate). The plates arc in a fair state of preservation, the writing 
being in old Kannada characters. They record the grant of a village in 810 
to a Brfihman named Dftm&dara by the Rdshtrakutn king Govinda III on 
the application of two of his officers* named Dantivarma and Chukir&ja. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit except two lines, the last 
line of the fourth plate and the first line of the fifth, giving boundaries of the 
village granted, which arc in Kannada ; and barring three prose passages 
occurring here and there, the whole is in verse. Portions of the record arc 
rendered unintelligible by orthographical and grammatical errors and by 
omissions of letters. This defect is common to several of the published 
grants of Govinda III. Though the first plate is missing, its contents can be 
supplied from other published grants. Each side of the plates contains nine 
lines of matter except the fifth which has only eight l.ines. The missipg 
plate must have also contained nine lines, so that the number of lines in the 
whole record is seventy-one. 

The first part of the inscription giving an account of the kings of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty is identical wholly or in part with that of the Radhan- 
pur 3 , Mamie 4 , Vani * and Nandi t» plates of Govinda III, which are dated 
respectively 807, 802. 807 and 806. But the formal part is of course 
diffe«4nt. I have therefore reproduced only the fourth plate which contains 
the formal part, facsimiles of the first part being available in connection with 
the Margie and Nandi plates. 

1. My sore Archeological Report for 1910, 24. 4 Epigraph i,t Carnatica, IX, Neiamangala 61. 

2 Ibid., lor 1911, 30. 5 Indian Antiquary, XI, 157. 

3' Epigraphia Indica, VI, 242. 6 .Mysore Archeological Report lor 1914. 40. 
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Before dealing with the formal part, it is desirable to give in brief the ' 
details about the kings mentioned in the first part, omitting mere laudations. 
After invocation of Vishnu and Siva, the record begins with the mention of 
Krishna-Raja (I), who easily and swiftly drew to himself the goddess of 
sovereignty from the Chalukya family. His son Dhdra, also known as 
Nirupama and Kalivalkbha, superseded his elder brother without incurring 
any blame; imprisoned the powerful Ganga, who had never been conquered 
by others ; hemmed in the Pallava between his own force on the one side and 
the sea on the othe*, so that he had to surrender and deliver up his huge ele¬ 
phants ; and drove Vatsaraja, who had seized the Gauda kingdom, into the 
impassable desert (Maru or Marvar) and took away from him the pair of 
white state umbrellas which belonged to the Gauda. His son was Govindu- 
Raja, on whose birth the Rftshtrakiita lineage became unsurpassable by 
others. When his father, in consideration of his handsotne form and great 
ability, offered to him the sole sovereignty of the earth, he-dutifully declined, 
saying “ Father, let it be yours. I shall continue as heir-apparent." On his 
father’s death, lie, though unaided, successfully contended with twelve 
famous princes who jointly attempted to wrest the kingdom from him. He 
released the Ganga from the suffering of captivity and sent him to his own 
country, but when he nevertheless continued in hostility, before the brow was 
wrinkled in a frown, he was again subdued and thrown into prison. Through 
fear of him the Gurjara disappeared somewhere ; and the W ft lava king, versed 
in policy, bowed to him from afar with folded hands. The king Mara6armn, 
when encamped on the ridges of the Vindhya mountain, hearing from the 
spies that he had moved towards his own country, hastened to appease him 
by casting himself at his feet and by the presentation of heir-looms never 
before obtained by others. Having passed the rainy season at Srlbhavana, 
Govinda went with his forces to the bank of the Tungabhadra, where he 
received in full the tribute from the Pallava. When his letter-carrier had 
only half uttered the command, the lord of Vengi instantly hastened to'do 
him service and built an enclosure of great height for the race course of his 
horses. By him, perceiving that this life is unstable like wind and lightning, 
and void of substance, has been made this gift to a Brahman, which is most 
meritorious, because it consists of a grant of land. 

We now come to the formal part. The inscription then goes on >o say 
that the parama-bhattaraka maharajadhiraja paramesvara prithivivallabha 
Prabhutavarsha srimad-Govinda-Raja-Deva, who meditated on the feet of the 
parama-bhattaraka maharajadhiraja paramesvara srimad-Ohara varsha-Deva, 
on Monday the full-moon day of the month Pausha of the Saka year 732 
which was the eighteenth increasing victorious year of his reign, on the occasion 



of a lunar eclipse, under the astcrism Pushya, made, at the request of the 
obtainer of the band of live great instruments, Maha-sanunitadhipati Danti- 
varma, also known as Kandarpagidiga, and the possessor of liberality, self- 
respect, truth, purity, good conduct and character, the renowned Chakiraja, a 
grant, with pouring of water, exempt from all imposts, of the village named 
Sangami, situated in the Kuruvalke district, to the subduer of passions, 
proficient jn the Vedas and Vodangas, strict perfornyr of the duties laid 
down for Brahmans, an ornament of the Padangili Baravi family, a student 
of the Rigvcda, poet and orator, Damodura of the Bli5nftivBja-gotra, son of 
Svamikumara and grandson of D&inodara. Then follow boundaries of the 
village granted. The witnesses to the grant were the subjects of the Ninety- 
Six Thousand country, ».c\, Gangav&di. He who confiscates this through 
greed, ignorance or carelessness, shall be guilty of the five great sins, and he 
,who maintains it shall obtain merit. The record closes with four usual final 
verses. 

A few concluding remarks will now be made on the contents of this 
inscription. With regard to the statement that DhGra or Nirupuma supersed¬ 
ed his elder brother (Govinda II) without incurring uny blame, wc learn 
from the Karhfid plates of Krishna y I* the reason for this supersession. It 
is there stated that sensual pleasures made Govinda 11 careless of the king¬ 
dom ; and, entrusting fully the.universal sovereignty to his younger brother 
Nirupama, he allowed his position as sovereign to become loose. He does 
not, however, appear to have quietly submitted to the supersession, for wc 
learn from the Paithan platesf that he called to his assistance the 
Ganga and other princes against his brother Dhruva. The Ganga 
mentioned here was Sivam&ra II, son of Srlpurusha. His imprisonment by 
Dhruva was apparently due to the latter’s resentment against him for having 
gone to the assistance of Govinda II. l'ollowing his. father's example, 
Govinda III, too, superseded his cider brother Kamba. But in this case the 
father himself appears to have selected him, having even, offered to abdicate 
in his favour. It is just possible that in imprisoning Sivamara II Dhruva 
may have also been actuated by a desire to compensate his elder son Kamba 
for his supersession by giving him the Ganga kingdom. However this may 
be, we find Kamba governing the Ganga territory under his fathcr.J But on 
his father’s death, Kamba fought, though unsuccessfully, to establish his 
claim to the throne. At the head of a confederacy of twelve kings, he ruised 
up a rebellion against his enthroned younger brother, but this was suppressed 
and in the end he had to submit to his younger brother, and was entrusted 
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with authority under him. 1 The latest available date for Kamba is 807 in * 
which year we find him encamped at Talkaql and making a grant to a Jina 
temple there at the request of his son Sankaraganna. 2 We may therefore 
conclude that he continued under his brother as viceroy of the Ganga king¬ 
dom to which he had been appointed by’ his father. But in 812 Chakiraja 
was the ruler of the entire Ganga territory, at whose request Govinda III 
made a ‘grant to a Jjna temple. 3 So Chakirnja must have been appointed 
viceroy after Kamba's death. The year 812 is the latest date we have for 
the R&shtrakuta occupation of the Ganga territory, though we do not know 
the exact period of its commencement. 

All this time Sivamara II must have been in prison. His imprisonment 
began during the reign of Dliruva. As 788 is the latest date we have for his 
father Srlpurusha, 4 Sivamara II must have succeeded him after this year; 
and he must have been taken prisoner some time before 793, the last yeUr of 
Dhruva's reign. His release and imprisonment for the second time by 
GOvinda III must have taken place before 802, the date of Nelamangala 61, 
the earliest of Govinda Ill's records in which the fact is mentioned. Eventu¬ 
ally, however, Govinda not only reinstated him in his kingdom, but also took 
part along with the Pallava king Nandiv^rma in his coronation, both binding 
the diadem on his brow with their own hands. 5 -Still Sivamara does not 
appear to have regained his former status as an independent ruler seeing that 
the Kalbhfivi inscription* mentions him as a feudatory of Govinda’s son 
Amoghavarsha I who came to the throne in 815. He continued his struggle 
for independence and fell fighting with the RashtrakQtas at Kfigimogeyur in 
the Tumkur Taluk. 1 This event probably took place in 816 as his successor 
Rajamalla I ascended the throne in 817.# Rajamalla is said 9 to have res¬ 
cued from the Rashtrakiitas his country, which they had held too long, as 
Vishnu in the fotm of a Boar rescued the Earth from the infernal regions. 
The Keregotfi-Rangapura plates 10 also state that Rajamalla regained the 
Ganga kingdom which had been lost during his uncle Sivamara’s reign, 
but add that a bit of it was in the possession of BankeSa. The latter 
statement is interesting as we learn from the Konnur inscription 11 that at. the 
command of Amoghavarsha his general Banke^a invaded Gangavadi, put to 
flight the ruler.of Talka«J and conquered his country. This invasion, however, 
does not appear to have had any permanent effect as Banke&a was Recalled 

1 Epi., Car., IX. Nelamangala 61. 7 Mysore A.R. for 1910, 24. 

2 Mysore A.R. for 1920,31. , . 8 Mysore A .R. for 1910. 25. 

3 Epi. Car. .XII, Gubbi 61 : Epi. Ind., IV, 333.' 9 Epi. Car,, IV, Ycdatorc 60. 

4 Mysore A.R. for 1918, 42. . 10 Mysore A.R. for 1919, 28. 

5 Epi. Car., IV. Ye.lalore60; IX. Nelamangala 60. 11 Epi. Ind., VI, 25. 

0 Ind. Ant., XVIII. 309. 
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by his master on account of sOme rebellion at horfle.- So the Rashtrakuta 
disturbance continued till the reign of Rajamalla I who may be supposed lo 
have established his independence. Subsequently'friendly relations appear 
to have prevailed between the two dynasties as evidenced by several matri¬ 
monial alliances: Biituga I married Amoghavarsha’s daughter Chandro- 
bbalabba, Butuga II, Baddega's daughter Revakanimmadi, and Manila, 
Krishna Ill’s daughter Bijabbe. 

Among the exploits of Govinda III, the present record states that he 
came to the south and encamped on the bank of the Turigabhadra, where he 
received tribute from the Pallava. This incident is also referred to in 


another copper plate grant* * * § which says that Govinda Prabhiitavarsha en¬ 
camped *at the RfimeSvara-tlrtha, where he had some sport with boars, and 
confirmed a grant originally made by Klrtivarma. RfimeSvara-tlrtha is an 
island in the Tungebhadrft, a few miles north of the .junction of the Tunga 
and the Bhadrfi in the Shimoga District. 

The inscription tells us that 3aka 732 (810) corresponded with the 
eighteenth year of Govinda’s reign, and this fixes 793 ns the year in which he 
began to rule. The grant was made on the application of two officers Danti- 
varma and Chakiraja of whom, judging from his titles, the former appears to 
have occupied a higher position than the latter. This Chftkir&jn was, as stated 
before,f the viceroy of the Ganga kingdom in 812, two years after the date 
of the present grant. He may have held that position in 810 also. This 
record thus testifies to the existence of an officer of Govinda named Chfiki- 
raja about whom it has been said:—“ As for this prince, our knowledge is 
confined to what we learn of him from the present inscription (the Kat?aba 
plates, .Gubbi 61).”$ The donee Damddara was a great scholar and an orna¬ 
ment of the Baravi family. From the names DSmOdara and B&ravi one is 
tempted to conclude that the donee was in all probability a descendant of 
the celebrated Sanskrit poet Bh&ravi, the author of the Kiratarjuniya , who, 
according to the recently discovered Avantisundarjkatha, had another name 
D5mddara§. But the fact that Bharavi was of the Kaudika-gotra and the 
donee of the Bh5radvaja-g6tra militates against this conclusion, unless we 
• are prepared to hazard, the conjecture that the donee. may have been a 
descendant in - the female line. The village granted was Sangami. I am 
told t&it there is a village of this name in the Turnkfir Taluk. 


In conclusion I have to express my thanks to Mr. B. Venkoba Rao for 
having brought this early record to my notice.. 


• Ind. Ant., XI, 120. 

f Page 86. 

t Epi. Id., IV. 338. 

§ Mysore A. R. for 1921,28. 
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Manne Plates of the Rashtrakuta King Govinda III. A.D. 810. 

Fourth Plate. 

(A) 

1. m iva dhritam lmtddhisva (rdhastha)-tara-gapaib santrts.it par.vchakra-r;ijakam 

ag.it tat-plirva-sc va-vidhi-vy a- 

2. baddhSrtjali-Sobhitfna Sarapa(m) nuirdh(n).i yad-anghri-dvayam yad yft (yad) 
• datta-parardhya-bhiishaija-gapai(r) nfllam- 

3. kfita(m) tat tathft, m.i bhaishir iti satya-palita-yaSas-sthity.i yatha tat(d)- gira I 

tenedam alina(nila)-vidyuch-cha(a)- 

4. lichalam nvalokya jivitam asitra(ip) kshiti-d.ina-parnni^a)-punyam(h) pravn(r)ttito 

• Brahma-d.iyo’yajp sa cha 

6. paramabhattfiraka-niah.iraj.idhiraja-parameSvara-Srimad-DhAravarshadeva-p.ida- 
nudhy.ita- 

6. paramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja-parame5vara-prithu(i)-vivallahha-Prabhuta- 

varsha-5iimnt(d)-(;ovindn-r.i* 

7. jadeval) || Damodara iti khyato Dam6dara-snmayu(dyu)ti(b) dviji*&varndhipa(b) 

Sri man Bara(a)- 

8. vi-vamSato’bhavat Bcdi(Veda) murtthi(ttir) dvijai(b) sevya(b) saptiman Sivn- 

samb(h)ava|> abhtit Svamikuma(.i)r.i- 

9. khya(s) tat-sutab pavakapriya(b) tathii(td) pi matima(n) janye(jfie) Damodara 

iti s(m)ritab Vcda-Vediinga- 

(B) 

1. oishtft (nishn.i) ta (b) kavir vaggi (gmi) jitcndriyab asmai dvijati-vilii (ta)- 

tfinusht(h)ana-nirat.iya Padangili-Ba* 

2. ravi-kula-tilakaya Bliaradvaja-golraya Bah(v)richa-charao;iya I svasti sama-(dhi) 

gata-pa- 

3. nchamaha$abda-mahas.imantadhipati-&rImat(d)-Dantivarinmaga Kandarppagi<;li- 

gapara-na- 

4. madheyeni(a) tyagabhimana-satya s (s) auchak (ch) fira-illa-sampanna-mahfi- 

vikhyata-kirtti-ga- 

5. o(<j)a-sampurni?a-Srimat-Chakiriijena sahitena vijiiapitab dvatrimSad-uttaroshu 

sapta- 

6. Sateshu Saka-varsheshu samatitesh- .itmanab pravarddhamana-vijaya-samb- 

(v)atsareshv ashtadafcasu sama- 

7. tileshu Paushamasa-Pauronamasyaiii Soma-grahane Somavare Pushyanakshatre 

Kuruvalke-visha- it 

8. yc Sangami-nama-grama(h) sva-kara-kamala-kalita-karaka-vanta-b(v)aridh;ira- 

purvakam sarva-badh.i-pariharope- 

9. to dattab tasya sTmantaraip purvv.i(a) S(s)y;in disi Nayambajjada per.ilu 

dakshinasy.in diSi 'l’ekkikere-e. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF EMOTIONS AS REPRESENTED IN 
THE BHAGAVADGITA. 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 

By P. K. Gode, Esy., M.A. 


Part I. « 

I. Introductory— 

Prof. Ribot's masterly treatise on the Psychology <of Emotions' based as 
it is mainly on experimental data laid at his disposal by generations of 
physiologists and psychologists, needs, in my opinion, to be supplemented 
by facts and observations strewn broad-cast in the field of Sanskrit 
literature in general and specially by the data to be found in some of the 
Sanskrit works on the science of dramaturgy <nutya-sasti a), rhetoric (alankara- 
Sastra), and philosophy (yoga-S&stra) etc. In some of these works we are 
likely to find a conscious analysis of feelings; while in others we may notice 
only passing and unconscious observations on the subject. Of course our 
data will be mainly of a speculative nature and will naturally have some his¬ 
torical interest, as it will embody the speculation of Aryans in India. 
Empirical psychology may to a certain extent profit by such speculative data, 
for, in the light of such mass of speculative matter, some of its conclusions 
may be strengthened, while others may be rendered doubtful or even vitiated. 
In either case, the inquiry is to my mind well worth trying since it will 
retain its historical interest, supposing that it produced no results contribut¬ 
ing to the study of the emotions on scientific lines. 

As a preliminary effort in this direction I have attempted an analysis of 
the B. G.f and have tried to determine the place assigned by it to the psycho¬ 
logy of emotions, while making a detailed study of all observations of the 
B. G. regarding the subject of our inquiry. 

II. A Parallel between the Bhagavadgita and Plato— 

It will be apparent from the following essay that the B. G.lays hammer¬ 
ing emphasis on the subordination of the emotional part of man to his 
rational part. We shall find as we proceed further in our study that even 
the feding of raptured devotion to God ( bhakti) is to a certain extent subor¬ 
dinated to the rational part ( buddhi ). Verse 10 of the tenth chapter of the 
B. G. tells us that it is ‘ buddhi * that helps a devotee to realize God. This 
attitude «f the B. G. finds its parallel in Plato J who expressly subordinates 
• " Psychology of Emotions " by Th. Ribot, 1911. 
t B. G. is Bhagavadgita. . 

$ Plato's Republic (Vo). I) IV, 441 E (Jowott's Edition). % 

* 
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the two principles, viz., the appetitive and impulsive principles to the rational ' 
principle. •. 

III. System of Classification of Emotions Used in the Present 
Inquiry— 

Instead of entering into the endless variety of the principles of classify¬ 
ing emotions, I have adopted the division of emotions into primary and 
secondary as given by Prof. Ribot,* which seems to be quite reasonable in-as- 
much as it involves the principle of the evolution of emotions, generally 
accepted by empirical psychologists. 

IV. Primary Emotions— 

The Primary Emotions as determined by physiologists and accepted by 
Ribot fare(l) FEAR; (2) ANGER; (3) AFFECTION; (4) EGOTISTIC 
EMOTION and (5) SEXUAL EMOTION. The grounds for adopting this 
division arc mainly empirical and hence quite satisfactory. 

V. The Classification of.Emotions According to the Bhagavad- 

gItA— 

Before illustrating each of the primary emotions from the B. G., it is 
necessary for us to know the principle .of classification adopted by the B.G. 
with regard to emotions. This principle is nothing else than the 1 SfiAkhya ’ 
division of ‘gunas’ of ‘prakrti’, viz., *sattva\ ‘rajas’and ‘tamas’. As all students 
of the B.G. know, this three-fold classification has been employed by the B.G. 
not only with regard to the psychology of human beings but also with regard 
to their physiology, their ethics, philosophy and future life. These three 
‘gunas’ of ‘prakrti’ have also their parallel in the three principles of the soul 
given by Plato J viz. (1) the appetitive; (2) the impulsive; and (3) the rational. 

VI. We now proceed with each of the primary emotions. 

(i) Fear (‘bhaya’)— 

This emotion has been very closely studied by Western psychologists in 
its physiological and psychological aspects (vide Ribot pp. 205-217). 

There are a few observations in the B.G. which reveal to us the tradi¬ 
tional notions about ‘bhaya’ or fear as also the attitude of the B.G. towards 
this emotion. In B.G. XVIII, 35, ‘bhaya’ is mentioned as a component of 
‘tainasi dhpti’. From the characteristics of the ‘dhyti’ available in the B.G. 
‘dhrti’ appears to be a sort of mental energy which stabilizes any psychic 
state, intellectual or emotional. This seems to be the meaning of the B. G. in 
expatiating upon the three-fold ‘dhrti’ in verses 33, 34 and 35 of Chapter 

• Psy. of Emo., p. 13. 

t Ribot. pp. 13-15. 

t Republic. (Jowett's edn.) Vol. I (IV, 435-442). 
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'XVIII. As ‘bhaya’ originates in the quality of ‘tamas’ it is not a desirable 
omotion. ‘Bhaya' in the sense of ‘cowardice’ or lack of courage is condemned 
in II, 35, where Arjuna’s woeful plight is pathetically described and he is 
exhorted to take heart. ‘Bhaya’ in the sense of ‘reverential awe’ is apparent 
from XI, 45, where Arjuna says that his heart is agitated or disturbed through 
‘bhaya’ consequent on his seeing the mighty form of God in all its pleasant 
and fearful aspects. The 'bhaya* described in the above passage is uncon¬ 
scious and instinctive, which generally arises owing to ignorance. Knowledge, 
as Bain * rightly remarks, is the great remedy against fear. In XI, 49, 
Arjuna is asked to cast away the ‘bhaya’ produced by the mysterious forms of 
God. Even Gods in numbers invoke the supreme God with joined hands 
through ‘bhaya’ (XI, 21). 

The physiological effects of ‘bhaya’ such as trembling, agitation, stam¬ 
mering, etc., are described in XI, 35 and 36, where the plight of Arjuna and 
‘Rak§asas’ on beholding the magnitude and unfamiliar character of God’s 
forms are very vividly painted. The Yogi of the B.G. is repeatedly asked to 
get himself rid of 'bhaya' along with other emotions of a lower sort (II, 56; 
IV, 10; V, 28). 

■ As a corollary to the doctrine of^pantheism and transcendence preached 

in X, 42, it is but natural that God should regard Himself ns the final cause 
of ‘bhaya’, 'abhaya and other emotions and qualities mentioned in X, 4-5. 
Verses 3 to 6 of the same chapter tell us clearly that God is the source of all 
things, human and superhuman. 

‘Abhaya’ or ‘absence of fear’, courage, is spoken of as a part of the 
ftgg*‘eg«te of divine properties (daivl sampad) mentioned in XVI, 1. 

The greatest fear according to the B.G. is that of being involved in the 
endless chain of births and the remedy against such ‘bhaya’ is the knowledge 
of Yoga preached in the B. G. (II, 40). It is clear from the last passage of 
the B.G. quoted above that Bain's remark about the importance of knowledge 
as an effectual means for removing fear comes out true also in the spiritu¬ 
al world. The B.G. explicitly lays down that spiritual knowledge as 
preached therein can remove the fear of births. 

If a distinction is to be drawn between ‘abhaya ’ and ‘dhfti ’ we can say 
that the former is of a negative character, while the latter is positive in 
character. 4 Dhrti ’ as described in verses 33, 34 and 35 of Chap. XVIII of 
the B. G. is in my opinion the Volitional Energy, which lies at the root of all 
our feelings and actions, moral or otherwise, pleasurable or painful. 

‘ Ka^malam ’ or depression of spirits is an immediate consequence of 
‘bhaya’. In B. G. II, 2, Arjuna is rebuked on account of his being 


• Emotions and the Will, p. 16S. 
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overwhelmed by this ‘Kasmalam’ at the prospect of the dreadful consequences r 
of the sin of fratricide. ‘ Kasmalam ' is a mark of Arjuna’s pessimism and. 
it is said to be ‘un-Aryan’ (anaryajusta) and ‘ heaven-closing 

Another consequential and allied emotional state is that of ‘Vi$ada’.* 

It is a spirit of despondency and helplessness and seems to be a further 
development of ‘ KasmalamArjuna suffers from this 4 vi$ada ’ and is 
hence a subject of ridicule (II, 10). In B. G. XVIII, 35, we learn that 

* vi§ada ’ is one of the components of ‘ tnmasi dhrti ’ and verse 28 of the same 
chapter 1 vi$ftdl karta ’ or ' despairing doer ' is also said to be ‘ t&mnsa ’. 

(ii) Angf.r (‘krodha’) — 

This emotion is the second in chronological order. Ribot treats it at 
length in his work.f His treatment is, however, predominantly physiological 
rather than psychological. 

It ought to be pointed out at the beginning of our inquiry that the B. G. 
takes only a philosophic interest in the treatment of emotions and con¬ 
sequently its attitude is mainly intellectual and not psychological. It has in 
fact nothing to do with the expression of emotions which claims the attention 
of the writers on dramaturgy (nfitya-S&stra). The B. G. analyses only the 
inner springs of our action, good or bad, from the spiritual and ethical point of 
view and suggests remedies for the proper regulation of our habits based on a 
thorough understanding of the inner emotional life of the individual and its 
pitfalls. 

According to the above-mentioned ethical point of view every emotion 
is treated in the B. G. in so far as it is a help or hindrance to the Yogi in 
doing the prescribed actions. 

In III, 37, the genesis of' krodha ’ is given. It is said to be 4 rajoguna- 
samudbhavn ’ i.e., having its origin in the quality of 4 rajas '; while its im¬ 
mediate antecedent in the series of causes and effects as given in II, 62, 63, is 
4 kirn a ’ or desire or appetite, its consequent being 4 sammoha ' i.e., mental 
flurry or confusion. It might now be questioned how 4 krodha ' arises from 

* kama ' as the B. G. says. This can be explained psychologically. It is a 
matter of common experience that a desire (' kama ’) when frustrated or 
thwarted gives rise to anger (krodha). Ribot t remarks that the ancients 
defined anger as a short madness and what has the B. G. to say in this con¬ 
nection ? 4 Krodha ’. we are told, produces ‘sammoha’ i.e., a state of confcKinded 

* C/. (I) the definition of ’ vi$Hdft ’ in Apte’s Diet. 

(2) also in Sfthityadarpana, v. 197. % 

(3) vide Daiarilpnka IV. (Hall’s edition) 29. 

t Psychology of the Emotions, Chapter III (Part It) pp. 218*229. 

$ Psychology of the Emotions, page 223. 
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• mental faculties leading to an utter annihilation of the rational faculty 
(buddhi-n&sa) and what is ‘ huddhi-nSsa' but madness whether temporary or 
permanent according as ‘krodha’ is a passing affection or a morbid one? 
Physiological research as summed up by Ribot * tells us that anger produces 
very disastrous pathological results which ultimately may cause even the death 
of the organism. The psychological observation of the B. G. is not much less 
true. It says that 4 sammoha ’ produces ‘ buddhi-nflSq.’ and the individual 
perishes (pranaSyati). 

The dynamic character of ‘ krodha ’ which breaks, the’barriers of the will 
at a stroke and makes the individual all its own is fitly described by the term 
‘ vega’ or intensity in V. 23, which says that the man who can bear this in¬ 
tensity or heat of‘ krodha ’ (and also of 4 kama ’) is really a happy man and he 
alone is entitled to the title : 4 yukta ’ i.e., harmonised. Such is the normal 
dominance of the body over the spirit. 

Before proceeding further with our treatment of' krodha' it will be worth 
our while to examine the two general classes of moral qualities termed res¬ 
pectively the ‘ daivl sampad ' (XVI, 2) /.*., aggregate of divine qualities and 
the 4 fisurl sampad ’ i.e. aggregate of demoniacal qualities (XYT, 41. We shall 
have to refer to this division very oft^n during the course of this essay, as 
many of the emotions referred to in the B. G. are included in either of these 
two classes according as they are helpful to or destructive of spiritual life. 
According to the B. G. psychology and ethics, precept and practice are 
closely related. Hence it includes emotions and actions done under their 
influence into one class. We are here not concerned directly with the ethics 
of the B. G. but with its psychology of emotions in particular. 

According to the division mentioned above ‘ krodha ' is a component of 
44 asur! sampad ” (XVI, 4). The Yogi of the B. G. must ever and anon try to 
keep this foe at hay as it is sure to cut at the root of all efforts at spiritual 
enlightenment (III, 37). It is a dangerous and degrading emotion ns the 
worst elements of a man’s nature are let loose under its potent influence and 
it is as the B. G. says a ' tamodvflra' i.e., a ‘gate of hell' (XVI, 21). 

4 Akrodha ’ or absence of anger is a negative state like ‘ nbhaya ’ and it 
forms part of the ' daivl sampad * (XVI, 2). 

Ribot t gives three periods of the history of evolution of anger, vis., (1) 
the anjmal form ; (2) the emotional form ; and (3) the intellectualized form 
comprising hatred, envy, etc. 

The term ‘ krodha’ as used in the B. G. evidently stands for the first two 
of these forms. The last form has its representatives in 1 dve§a \ 4 abhyasuya 
etc., of the B. G. of which we shall spe ak later on. _ 

* Psychology of the Emotions, page 219, para 1. 


t Psychology of the Emotions, pp. 220-222. 
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The B. G. has no good word to say on behalf of this emotion whether in 
its animal form or its most intellectualized form or even in the forms of 
‘ righteous indignation ‘ noble rage \ which last is a powerful instrument in 
preserving the order of the world according to Bain.* The ‘ sthita-prajnya ’ 
of the 13. G. closely resembles the Wise Man of the Stoics, who is purely an 
intellectual existence. For him 4 krodha ’ is the greatest obstacle. He will be 
liberated if he frees fcimself from the shackles of 4 krodha ’ (V, 28). A sage 
with stable mind is he, who is free from * krodha ’ and allied emotions (II, 56). 
Men resorting to 4 krodjia * and other passions are God's enemies and God 
degrades these mortal wretches in the cycle of existence (XVI, 18). The fate 
of passionate men and their narrow ideas and ideals is described with stern 
emphasis in Chap. XVI of the B. G. Such men find pleasure in sensual en¬ 
joyments (XVI, 12) and since they arc lacking in any philosophic vision worth 
the name their end is hell (XVI. 16). 

Ribot observes in his. work on Emotions t that anger is a mixed emotion 
and points out that it passes through two stages of which the first is entirely 
painful while the second contains a pleasurable element. The observation 
is psychologically true enough but to the metaphysical eye of the B. G. it 
seems absurd, because the conceptions of. pleasure of the western psychologists 
and the B. G. entirely differ in essentials, as wc shall see later on. There is no 
pleasure like the 4 bramha-nirvana ' or the eternal peace and the Yogi of the 
B. G. can obtain it only by getting free from 4 krodha ’ (V, 26). Absence of 
‘krodlm’ and allied emotions is capable of producing tranquility (Aftnti) which 
then leads to the identification of the Yogi with 4 Bramhan ’ (XVIII, 5J). 

The extremely intense form of 4 krodha ’ which is accompanied by motor 
manifestations is termed ‘amar$a ’ in the B. G. (XII, 15). The passage says 
that God loves such men only who are free from 4 ftmar$a’ and other emotions 
of a like nature. The term ‘ftmarga’ means ‘wrath’ or the impetuous form of 
Anger and has its exact opposite in ‘har^a’ or exultation. It is a matter of 
common experience how man is a pendulum between 4 har$a’ and ‘ilmarga’. 

It may be noted here that the ’amar§a’ or 4 amar§a’ of which we have 
spoken above seems to me distinct from that defined in some works on 
Rhetoric % according to which it is included in the 33 minor feelings or 


• Emotions and the Will, p. 190. 
I S. D.—[’aricceda III, v. 156— 


T Psychology of the Emotions, p. 
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K.G. (Kiivyamltla No. 12) p. 88— 

f ; 'fTT?RTr¥3nT:(3jiT , r:) brooding over censure, abuse, dishonour, etc., resulting in the reddening 
of the eyes, shaking of the head, knitting of the eyebrows, violent threatening, etc." 
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• ‘vyabhicari-bhavas’. The points of distinction are :—(1) the 'amarsa' of the 
B. G. stands more or less in contrast with its opposite ‘har§a’ and hence seems 
to my mind more active in its manifestations than the 'amarsa’ of the rhetori¬ 
cians. (2) The ‘amar§a’ as defined by the Sahityadarpana and Rasagangadhara 
is said to be “a specific state of feeling which results from a variety of insults 
offered, such as disrespect and the like, and which manifests itself in tacitur¬ 
nity, harshness of speech, etc.” Now this description o£ 'S mar $a'-shows that 
it is passive in character and must he included in the third form of anger 
to which we have referred above, viz., the intcllectualiztfd form. 

(iii) Affection— 

This emotion stands next in the order of evolution. Ribot remarks * * * § that 
the word 'sympathy* used by some writers to denote this emotion is too vague. 
He has, however, retained this term throughout his treatment of this emotion. 

According to Ribot, Bain t and other psychologists, 'seeking for contact’ 
is the chief characteristic of this tender emotion. Bain observes: "Touch 
is both the alpha and omega of affection." It is according to him the funda¬ 
mental and generic sense and is a starting point-for all associations. He is 
not prepared to believe in any occult magnetic influences ns the fundamental 
causes in operation between two persons bearing affection towards each other. 

New let us examine the observations of the B. G. regarding tin's emotion. 
Speaking broadly, two forms of this emotion present themselves, which are:— 
(1) the gross form ; and (2) the refined form. These arc represented by 
the terms ‘sanga’ and ‘bhakthi’ respectively. The transitional forms of this 
emotion denoted by terms 'prapaya', 'abhisneha’, etc., are nut wanting. 

Speaking first of ‘safiga’ we have to remark that the root meaning of the 
word is attachment to material objects. The 'Sanga', therefore, exactly cor¬ 
responds to the ‘ seeking for contact ’ which according to Bain and Ribot 
is the chief characteristic of affection. Other derivatives from the root 
‘ sanj * are used in different contexts. In some places they denote attach¬ 
ment in general to objects, abstract or concrete. The genesis of ‘sanga’ is 
given in II, 62, where we learn that constant musing on the objects of sense j 
produces a 'sanga' or attachment towards them, and 'sanga’ in its turn pro¬ 
duces 'knma* or desire. It is clear from this passage that the B. G. ascribes 
an intellectual origin to desire and hence seems to me to embrace the second 
thesis§* mentioned by Ribot regarding its origin. This thesis regards desire 

• Psychology ol the Emotions, p. 14, See. 3. 

t "Emotions and the Will," p. 126-7. Sec. 4. 

t Sec Analysis of Desire in Sully's "Outlines of Psychology”, p. 575, where he emphasizes 
the *' representative element " in desire. « 

§ Psychology of Emotions, p. 442, line 9» 




as a secondary phenomenon and asserts that knowledge of a thing always 
precedes a desire for that thing. We are not concerned here with any 
vindication of the thesis of the B. G. but have to emphasize the intellectual 
standpoint from which all emotions are viewed in the B. G. for establishing 
the supremacy of reason over emotion. 

Ribot in summing up his remarks on the biological phase of sympathy 
observes that sympathy is originally a property of living matter and as such 
organic in character. The ‘sanga’ of the B. G. appears to me identical 
with this form of sympathy. Verse 62 of Chap. II of the B. G. referred to 
above is most important for our present inquiry as it contains the view of the 
B. G. on the genesis of desire (kSma). 'Kama' or desire in the widest sense 
of the term is the tap-root of all emotional life, not only according to the B.G. 
as we shall see later on in treating of ‘kSma’ itself but according to Ribot * 
who has summed up the views of western psychologists on this subject. 
The B. G. regards ‘dhyana’ or contemplation of an object as the direct cause 
of 'sanga', which gives rise to ‘kfima’ or desire for that object. ‘Dhyana’ or 
contemplation is nothing but persistent cognition of an object, which the 
Gita says Is responsible for the awakening of a desire for it. 

In the foregoing passage we have attempted to set forth the thesis of the 
B. G. regarding the origin of desire. As our treatment of the present subject 
is of a comparative and historical nature it would be out of our present scope 
to criticize it. Wc may, however, mention in passing the view of Prof. 
Green f, who gives us a very subtle analysis of the genesis of desire. He 
maintains that the result of any process of cognition is desired throughout 
it. “ No man learns to know any thing without desiring to know it. " “ In 

all exercise of the understanding desire is at work. ” 

There is one more passage in the B. G. which supplies us with the 
reasons as to the whole-sale condemnation of emotions so often pressed on 
our attention. It is verse 22 of Chap. XIII, which says that ‘guna-sanga’ 
or attachment to the three qualities of‘prakrti’is the cause of births of the 
‘puru§a’ in good and evil wombs. According to the tenets of the Sankhya 
philosophy the ‘puru§a’ is ‘udasina’ or indifferent but the three qualities or 
‘gunas’ of ‘prakrti’ bewitch the wary soul and a series of births, good or evil, 
is the consequence. Freedom from births is the ideal of happiness, the sum - 
mum bonuin held forth by the B. G. for the Yogi and this is the reastrn why 
‘sanga’ and all its resulting emotions are undesirable psychological, and hence 
ethical, entities. This ‘sanga’ is organic in so far as it proceeds from the 
individual soul and is material as its objects are the three ‘gunas’ or qualities 

* Psychology of the Emotions, p. 91—-"the fundamental and irreducible fact at the root of 
all emotion: attraction 01 repulsion, desire or aversion, in short, motiou or arrest of motion.” 

t Prolegomena to Ethics, Section 134, page 156. 


'of ‘prakfti’ or primordial matter. We may, therefore, conclude that all 
emotional life being of a material origin cannot tend to any spiritual 
advancement as preached in the 13. G. 

The author of the B. G. is, however, not unmindful of the fact that 
‘ life ’ to deserve that name must be identical with action (karma) i.e., move¬ 
ment whether advantageous or disadvantageous to the individual. Such action 
may be rational or otherwise; it is enough that it is action done according 
to one’s lights. The Yogi of the B. G. is, therefore, strictly warned in III, 
26 against disturbing the mental equilibrium of persons,zealously performing 
action as prescribed by tradition. The doctrine of duty (karma) being one 
of the chief doctrines of the B. G., ‘akarma’ or 'do-nothingism' is condemned 
categorically by the B. G. (II, 47). 

If our view that ‘saAga’ is a gross form of affection be adopted, the 
question we have now to answer is: Is it psychologically possible to perform 
an action (‘karma’) without 'saiiga' or attachment? We have already pointed 
out that the psychological stages that precede the origin of 'kfima' are: 

(1) ‘cjhyana’ or representation of an object, real or imaginary, to the inind; and 

(2) the ‘sahga’ or attachment towards that object which-results from such 
representation. According to Sully,*^very feeling whether in the actual or 
ideal form tends to excite desire, which he says is an active phenomenon. 
Dr. Bainf regards 'spontaneity' as one of the foundations of voluntary power 
which produces action. He further maintains that a movement might com¬ 
mence spontaneously but it is followed by a pleasurable consciousness, which 
is accompanied by heightened vitality, or a greater stimulation than mere 
spontaneity could give birth to. We might admit Dr. Bain's spontaneity 
with regard to the ‘dhyina’ mentioned in B. G. II, 62. Further the ‘saAga’ 
which is developed by ‘dhyana’ corresponds to the "pleasurable consciousness” 
which accelerates action (karma). 

We thus find that it is psychologically impossible to perform an action 
(karma) without saAga. In common parlance we use such expressions as 
"labour of love”, "work for work's sake", etc., which appears to me indicative 
of the fact that the element of ‘sanga’ originated by feeling cannot be disso¬ 
ciated from ‘karma’ of any sort. There is, however, one way to get out of 
this psychological difficulty. What the B. G. asks us to renounce is not the 
‘sanga’ for the ‘karma’ itself but for the ‘karma-phala’ or. the fruit of action 
(IV, 20). This being the main idea of the 13. G. all such passages where 
‘sanga-rahita’ 'karma' i.e., action devoid of attachment, is eulogized and 
enjoined for the Yogi of the B.G., must be understood to refer to ‘sanga’ for 
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‘karma-phala’ and not for ‘karma’ itself. In B. G. XVIII, 23, it is said that- 
‘sanga-rahita karma,' i.c., action devoid of attachment, is ‘sattvika karma’ i.e., 
of the pure sort. In B.G. XVIII, 9, ‘sanga’ for ‘karma’ and ‘safiga’ for 
‘karma-phala’ are apparently distinguished but it is clear from verse 11 that 
follows that the B. G. is aware of the psychological impossibility of performing 
‘karma’ without ‘sanga’ for it and hence it says:—“It is not possible for em¬ 
bodied beings to relinquish action completely; he, however, who relinquishes 
the fruit of action is said to be ‘tyfigi’ (relinquisher)”. The doer of an action 
which is free from attachment is called ‘sattvika’ (XVIII, 26). 

The next question that confronts us is: How far is it psychologically 
possible to discard ‘sanga’ for ‘karma-phala’? Speaking psychologically every 
‘karma’ or action is preceded by a motive or ‘kama’ of some sort, and is fol¬ 
lowed by ‘phala’ i.e., end or result. Psychologists tell us that all voluntary 
action for which an individual is morally responsible involves "a germ of be¬ 
lief in the attainability of the object of desire or in the efficacy of action”.* 
Thus we see that it is humanly impossible to perform an action without being 
conscious of the ‘phala’ or the end of such action. As we have remarked 
above, ‘safiga’ is a sort of "pleasurable consciousness” which generally arises 
when we dwell over the ‘phala’ of an action and hence the psychological 
impossibility of abandoning ‘karma-phala-saftga’. 

The only way, therefore, in which we can understand the 'karma-phala.- 
tyaga’ or the abandonment of the fruit of action is an ethical one. Psycho¬ 
logically all moral ‘karma’ is ‘kamya’ i.e., born of desire, and has a ‘phala’ but 
as this 'phala' is a product of multifarious causes, many of which are beyond 
the control of the individual, we cannot guarantee that it will be necessarily 
good. It may be evil. This ‘phala’ when advantageous to the individual may 
produce pleasure and when otherwise may give rise to pain. The Yogi of the 
Gita, who is to attain the ideal of quietism should not be disturbed by either 
pleasure or pain which take their origin from 'phala’. Hence the ethical 
necessity of ‘karma-phala-tyflga*. It is not our business here to say how far 
the ideal is practicable. The B. G. tries to steer clear of the Scylla and 
Charybdis of pleasure and pain by means of ‘karma-phala-tyaga’ and though 
the ideal is logically consistent its psychological efficacy is open to doubt and 
distrust for the intellectualist inasmuch as it is more a matter of indivi¬ 
dual belief than argumentation. j 

In order to understand the ethical standpoint of the B. G., we feel the 
necessity of examining the ideal of the Gita. In this connection we must 
distinguish between “the moral good” and “the true good”. Prof. Green 
defines “moral good” to be “that which satisfies the desire of a moral agent 
• Outlines of l’sycliology, p. 588. 



■»or that in which a moral agent can find satisfaction of himself which he 
necessarily seeks”. He further defines “ true good” to be an “end in which 
the effort of a moral agent can really find rest”.* The B. G. seems to us to 
insist not so much on the “ moral good" defined by Green as on the “true 
good”. The “moral good” being the “realization of a moral capability”, its 
nature is hard to be determined since, the moral capabilities of individuals 
vary. We must, therefore, have some more stable criterion by which to judge 
“the good". We, therefore, venture to think that the definition of "the true 
good” given by Green is more applicable to the ideal of the.good given in the 
B. G. The “true good" according to the B. G. is 'naigtfiik! Sfinti' or eternal 
peace and the means to attain the same is the abandonment of ‘karmn-phala’ 
(V, 12). As hedonism is opposed to the "true good" it is condemned in 
XVI, 16, where it is said that persons who are after the gratification of their 
desires fall into foul hell. Pleasure-hunting unsettles the mind and is there¬ 
fore an obstruction in the path of spiritual contemplation (II, 44). Men who 
have got better of the vice of attachment (safign-do?a) reach the eternal abode 
which is above all pleasure, pain and desires (kimah) XV, 5. In XII, 18, 
among qualifications for being the best devotee of God absence of ‘sanga’ for 
pleasure and pain is mentioned. The B. G. realizes full well the purificatory 
value of certain actions but in doing so strongly maintains that the man per¬ 
forming them should bear no attachment either to the actions themselves or 
their fruits (XVIII, 5, 6). ‘Asnftga’ or absence of attachment is said to be a 
means of spiritual enlightenment and purification (V, 10, 11).' 

According to the B. G. real ‘jnilna’ consists of ‘asaAga’ or'asakti’ for one's 
wife, son and all material belongings (XIII, 10). It is, therefore, fitly called 
an unfailing weapon to cut off the strongly rooted tree of existence (XV, 3), 
for, it is only by this means of ‘asanga’ that the ideal of ‘naipkarmya-siddhi’ 
i.e., freedom from obligation can be attained (XVIII, 49). All action melts 
away in the case of one who is free from ‘sanga’ (IV, 23). 

To sum up our analysis of the observations of the B. G. regarding 'sanga' 
from the view-point of psychology: We pointed out that ‘sanga’ corresponds 
to the ‘seeking for contact’, a characteristic of the tender emotion of sympathy 
according to psychologists. It was further observed that according to the 
B. G. ‘sanga’ is the origin of ‘kama’ which is the tap-root of all emotional life. 
Incidentally we mentioned the different views regarding the origin of ‘kama’ 
or desire and pointed out that the B.G. regards ‘kama’ to have an intellectual 
origin inasmuch as it is produced from ‘sanga’, which in its turn is the 
result of ‘dhyana’ or musing over the objects of sense. We then tried to 
explain the possible reason why the emotions which result from 'kama' are 
• Prolegomena, p. 202. . % 


condemned in the B. G. This reason was explained to be ‘guna-sanga’ which, 
being the basis of ‘kama’ and its brood being entirely material in its nature, 
hence could not tend to any spiritual advancement. The ‘gunas’ are the off¬ 
shoots of ‘prakyti’ and ‘guna-sanga’ or contact with ‘gunas’ is responsible for 
‘samsara* i.e., the cycle of existence while the B. G. wants the Yogi to be free 
from it. It was then discussed whether it.is psychologically possible to abandon 
(1) ‘karma’ and (2) ‘karma-phala-saftga’, the abandonment of both of which is 
enjoined in the B. G'. We think it impossible to do so, however consistent 
this ideal of the B. G. may be from an ethical point of view and perhaps the 
value of sucli an ideal lies in its unattainableness by the common run of men, 
with whose minds psychology is mainly concerned,—abnormal psychology be¬ 
ing a subject apart. The B. G. prescribes ‘asanga’ or absence of attachment 
as a means towards the ‘nai$(hiki santi’ or ‘nai?karmya-siddhi’ which accord¬ 
ing to it is the ‘‘true good". 

Before we proceed to the refined form of affection we have to consider 
the transitional forms, which shew a more evolved aspect of the emotion. 
One of such forms is ‘ pranaya ’ referred to in B. G. XI, 41. This form differs 
from ‘saftga’ in the fact that whereas the former (pranaya) requires for its 
very existence a being other than the feeling individual, the latter (safiga) may 
originate in an individual without any subjective response from outside 
the feeling soul. For instance a man may feel a sort of ‘saftga’ for a woman 
or vice versa without any response from the other person concerned. ‘Pranaya’, 
however, stands on an entirely different footing. It is more stable psycholo¬ 
gically as it presumes for its very existence the response of the other party in 
the feeling. It is a state of psychological unison existing between two or 
more individuals, not necessarily of the same sex, in whom analogous emotional 
states have been created. No emotional sympathy can arise unless there is 
some analogy in temperament or nature. Psychologically ‘pranaya’ is a 
great advance on ‘ sanga’ for the reason that while ‘ safiga ' is largely of the 
nature of organic sympathy, in 1 pranaya ’ the element of consciousness 
preponderates. 

In the B. G. ‘ pranaya ’ stands midway between ‘ sanga ’ on the one hand 
and ‘ bhakti ’ of which we shall speak presently, on the other. In Chap. XI, 
verse 41, we find that Arjuna begs to be forgiven for all the liberties, which 
through ‘pranaya’ he might have taken with God, not knowing his* infinite 
and sublime character. Again in verse 44 which follows, he implores God to 
bear all faults of his as a friend does a friend's. In both these passages ‘ pranaya’ 
stands for love between friends irrespective of the sex. The third passage that 
refers to such friendship is XII, 13, where it is remarked that the ideal 
‘ bhakta ’ or devotee must be ‘ maitrah ’ i.e., friendly towards all beings. 


* We do not find any deeper analysis of this form than what has been 
noted above. 

There is one more passage in the B. G. i.e., II, 57, where the character¬ 
istics of the 4 sthita-prajna ’ are given. He is said to be 4 anabhisneha ’ i.e., 
without attachment to anything. Here the word 4 abhisneha ’ seems to be 
used for attachment or love towards things or individuals in general and hence 
seems to be akin to 4 sanga ’. 

The next form of affection that we have to consider so far as it concerns 
the B. G. is parental affection. The ideas of the B. G. on this point arequite 
clear from the remarks made in the work with rega'rd to the relation that 
ought to exist between Man and God. It will be of interest to learn what 
the Westerners have to say regarding this emotion. Bain and Spencer regard 
parental affection as an inheritance, of social relation.* They regard this 
emotion as a great 44 socializer " and they think that were there no occasions 
for rivalry the social system under the influence of this emotion would be 
unmitigated communism. According to Martincau t parental affection is a 
primary spring of action, the conditions of its existence being the following 
(1) that the beings on whom it is directed be, independently of us, the image 
of our essence and (2) depcndently upon us the continuation of our existence. 
He apparently criticizes the first view mentioned by us by saying 44 it is a 
perverse expenditure of ingenuity to explain its origin from factitious associa¬ 
tion in man". Ribot J analyses this emotion into two separate forms: 
maternal love and paternal love. The former is included by him in the 
category of tender emotions but he maintains that it is not the source of 
social instinct because it implies neither solidarity nor reciprocity. As he 
believes that social life does not spring from domestic life he very much doubts 
the origin of the latter, viz., paternal love which according to Bain (1) origi¬ 
nates in the feeling of pride and ownership and according to Spencer (2) in the 
life in common of the father and mother which creates a current of affection in 
proportion to the services rendered. 

To turn now to the B. G. In XI, 43, we are told that God is said to be 
the father of the living and the non-living creation. In IX, 17, He is said to 
be not only the father but also the mother, the supporter (dhata), and grand- 
sire (pita-mahah) of the world. All beings, therefore, being His children, are 
treated by Him impartially (IX, 29). In XI, 44, Arjuna requests God to put 
up wrth all his shortcomings as a father does with his son’s. These passages 
illustrate the relation that ought to exist between God and Man from the point 
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of view of the B. G. Perhaps the IVG. docs not look askance at this relation 
as it is conducive to the fostering of ‘ bhakti ' of which anon, and secondly it 
is the most disinterested form of affection and hence as Ribot says,* is the 
“ genesis of altruism”. 

The most refined form of affection seems to be the * bhakti’ or single- 
minded devotion to God mentioned in the B. G. Ribot- includes this form 
under the category oj religious sentiment which he says strikes its roots 
deeply into the individual only to rise beyond him. This love tends towards 
the dispossession' of the individual. The religious sentiment, according to 
Ribot belongs to the class of “ego-altruistic " emotions, which mark the decay 
of the affective life of the individual. 3 He further thinks that the clement of 
fear which is present in veneration and respect is a depressive factor. It is 
absent from love which originates in tender emotion and is composed of 
pleasurable and expansive states : admiration, confidence, ecstasy, etc. 4 

Mftrtineau* regards the worshipper's love for the symbol of his faith not 
as a product of psychological hedonism but as “ the natural crown of a course 
commencing in motive pleasure” and ending in “real disinterestedness”* 
Further the inward deference of the individual to the higher claim may lift 
this love to the pedestal of duty and sink gelf-lovc into self-contempt. 

If we compare the above mentioned views with the view of the B. G. 
regarding 4 bhakti ' we find that the 4 bhakti' is the natural extension of the 
parental feeling which ought to exist between God and Man according to the 
B. G. It appears to us to ben complex psychological product ns it combines 
parental affection with the moral sense of duty, tempered by religious stoicism 
which makes the 4 bliakta ’ or devotee love his God unmindful of all reward. 
The image of God seems to be with the * bliakta ’ his sole object of inspira¬ 
tion. Psychologically speaking it is a 44 fixed idea ” f > which by its omnipotent 
influence produces in the 4 bliakta ’ a sort of analgesia or the disappearance 
of sensibility to physical pain. It is hard to say whether the Yogic culture 
prescribed in the B. G. which may deaden physical sensibility to an appreci¬ 
able extent is a sign of barbarism or civilization. In treating of physical pain 
Ribot remarks: 44 susceptibility to pain increases with civilization ; what is 
called stoicism should often be called a feeble degree of sensibility.” 7 

1 Psychology of Emotions, p. 281. 

2 Ibid., p. 431. 

3 Ibid., p. 430. 

4 Ibid., p. 315. 

5 Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. 11, p. 324. • 

0 Emotions and the Will. p. 392, foot note. Dr. Bain thinks that “ under a strong emotion 
of any kind the object of the feeling will become a fixed idea ”, 

7 Psychology of Emotions, p. 36. 


We have already remarked that in the B. G. the emotional part of man 
is subordinated to his rational part and as a natural corollary to this statement 
we have cited-verse 10 of B. G., Chapter X, where ‘ buddhi-yoga ’ is said to be 
a means of reaching God. It will thus be seen that the * bhakti' as enjoined 
in the B. G. is not mere blind adoration of God but is a rational one. Let us 
now see what the nature of this ‘ bhakti' is. It must be ‘avyabhicarini’ i.c. 
unflinching (XIII, 11). Men resorting to ‘ bhakti-yoga 1 are tit for being 
identified with ‘ bramhan ' (XIV, 2C). He, who knows God in his true character 
can alone love Him with his whole being (XV, 10). There are four classes of 
' bhaktas ’ viz., (1) ‘firta' or the suffering; (2) ‘jijnasu’ or the seeker for 
knowledge ; (3) ‘ artharthi' or the self-interested ; and (4) the ' jnani * or the 
wise (VII, 130). Of these four types of devotees (bhaktas), the ‘jnftni * or the 
wise who js * eka-blmkti' i.c., worshipper of one God is preferred (VII, 14). It 
is by ‘ bhakti ’ towards one God that man can perceive God, see Him in his 
essence and enter into Him (XI, 54). Further, the desired steadfastness of 
' bhakti' can he attained by purity of deeds (VII, 28). Constancy in devotion 
and adoration is again prescribed in XII, 1 and IX, 14. 

The supreme devotion (|>nru bhakti) is that of a person who is ' bramha- 
bhiita ' (XVIII, 54). Just as knowledge strengthens 4 bhakti ’ so 4 bhakti' in 
its turn enables one to know God in his essence (XVIII, 55). In XVI11, 05, 
the devotee is asked completely to submerge his personality in that of God. 
He, who will put all the devotees in possession of the secret of 1 bhakti-yoga' and 
will himself show the highest ' bhakti ’ towards God is sure to reach Him 
(XVIII, 68). Every one in this world gets mead for his devotion according to 
his light and so the devotees of God arc united to Him (VII, 23). The 
humanization of God is apparent from IX, 26, where God says that he accepts 
everything offered to Him, if it is offered with devotion (IX, 26). 

There is again to be seen reciprocity in love or devotion. Faithful 
devotees of God are loved by God with all heart (XII, 20). He -who reveals 
the secret of 4 bhakti-yoga ' to God's devotees is most dear to Him (XVII, 69). 
The patronizing attitude of God towards His devotees is contained in His 
assurance that they will never perish (JX, 31). 

An analysis of the above passages w ill give us the following characteristics 
of the, 4 bhakti ’ of the B. G. : — 

(1) It'must be directed to one object: 

(2) It is a means of the identification of the individual with the "bramhan ’ 

•or the Absolute. 

(3) The knowledge of the object of ‘bhakti ' is a factor which is essential for 

its deepening and perfection. » 
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(4) Complete or full knowledge of the object of 4 bhakti ’ is not, however, 

possible without 4 bhakti ’ itself. 

(5) The constancy or steadfastness of ‘bhakti’ is facilitated by purity of action. 

(6) The acme of ‘bhakti’ lies in the identification of the individual with the 

4 bramhan 

(7) Reciprocity in 4 bhakti ’ between the individual and the object of 4 bhakti ’ 

is also necessary for the development of ‘bhakti’. 

(8) Perfection in 4 bhakti ’ leads to immortality. 

It is clear from'these characteristics that the 4 bhakti ’ of the B..G. has no 
other motive than the union of the devotee with God. It is 4 ni?k5ma’ or 
motive-less in the sense that it has no material motive to serve. Psychologi¬ 
cally it has a motive, viz., the union of the devotee with the object of his devo¬ 
tion and this motive disappears as soon as the self-surrender of the devotee 
and the consequent union with God is complete. Knowledge is a factor which 
contributes towards such union in an effective manner, though it cannot be 
regarded as a necessary antecedent. To begin with, the devotee and his God 
stand on extremely unequal planes. As the strength of devotion increases 
God comes down from His high pedestal and is thus humanized. At the same 
time the divine element in Man being.at its height there is now complete 
communipn between the two, on account of the reciprocity of feelings. 

According to Spinoza * “ Devotion is love towards him whom we admire 
or wonder at. ” He further explains that wonder arises out of novelty and 
if we often imagine that which we wonder at we shall cease to wonder and as 
a consequence devotion may easily degenerate into simple love. Apparently 
the 4 bhakti ’ of the B. G. and the 4 devotion » as defined by Spinoza are 
similar though not quite identical. Spinoza docs not lay any emphasis on 
the element of 4 reciprocity ’ as the B. G. does. The aim of the B. G. appears 
to be the mutual self-surrender of Man and God; while Spinoza may insist 
on the spiritual isolation of the object of devotion for maintaining the feeling 
of admiration which, he thinks, is essential for the very existence of devotion. 
The 4 bhakti ’ of the B. G. seems to be meant for satisfying a spiritual need ; 
it is in fact an ethical discipline at least to begin with, though the psychological 
element of 4 pleasure or satisfaction ’ is not absent from it. This element 
arises as soon as the feeling of reciprocity springs up and the communion of 
Man with God is complete. J, 

Mantegazza remarks in his work on 44 Physiognomy and Expression” that 
in devotion there is an instinctive tendency to lessen ourselves before a being, 
whom we feel, or whom we believe to be, greater or loftier than ourselves, f 


* Ethics, (Boyle's Translation), p. 131. 
t Physiognomy and Expression, 1904, p. 150. 
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• He* rightly remarks r that the basis of devotion and of veneration is always a 
feeling of affection. We are, therefore, not far from the truth if we include 
the ‘ bhakti’ of the B. G. under the broader head of affection as we have 
done. 

Darwin, who is the predecessor of Mantcgazza in the field of expression 
of emotions, regards devotion as related to affection and remarks : “ With 

some sects, lioth past and present, religion and love have been strangely 
combined." t 

From the characteristics of 'bhakti' to be found in the B.G. and the 
comparison of the views of the psychologists pertaining to it, it will he seen 
that the B. G. does not look upon pleasure as a practical end for human 
conduct and consequently the 'bhakti' of the B. G. is more related to metaphysics 
than to ethics. It does begin in ethics and it is hard to dissociate the clement 
of pleasure from it, hut it ends in metaphysics when the * bhakta ' becomes 
identified with the ‘ brahman ' and all his desires cease finally. We do not 
know if this psychic stage is to l»e regarded as indicating complete decay of 
effective life or complete control of the reason over the emotions. 

(To be continued) 
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STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS. 

No. III.—On Two Etiological Myths about the Sky-Lark. 

By Sakat Chandra Mitka, Esq.. M.A. 

Lecturer in Social Anthropology, University of Calcutta. 

SOME {etiological myths not only account for the origin of natural phenomena, 
beasts, birds, trees, plants and the like, but are also didactic in character. 
That is to say, they also inculcate moral lessons. They show how the sins 
of avarice, dcceitfulness. want of filial piety and undutifulness arc punished by 
the Divinity who watches over the moral and spiritual welfare of mankind. 
These stories, therefore, indirectly teach the grand lesson that the aforemen¬ 
tioned offences against morality should* he strictly given a wide berth by 
men in the course of their earthly lives. This fact is evidenced by the two 
{etiological bird-myths about the evolution of the sky-lark, which we shall 
describe ivnd discuss in this paper. 

There arc two species of sky-larks found in India, to which the Bengali 
and Hindi names Bharata and Bharat a Palish J arc given. The first is the 
sky-lark of which the Zoological name is Alanda a r wit sis of Linnams, and 
to which the Indian zoologist the late Rfti Bahftdur Rim Br&mha Sfinyftl, 
C.M.Z.S., applied the aforesaid Bengali and Hindi names.* But the well- 
known ornithologist Mr. Eugene \V. Oates does not mention the aforemen¬ 
tioned vernacular synonyms as being applicable to this species.f 

This species {A, arvensis) is found in India in the Himalayas where it 
breeds at elevations ranging from 8,000 to 10,000 feet. Its nests have also l>cen 
met with in Kulu and Kashmir. It also inhabits Ceylon, North China, 
Siberia, Palestine, Egypt, Northern Africa, the British Islands and generally 
throughout Europe. Rai Bahadur R. B. Sanyal says that the specimens of 
this species that were exhibited in his time in the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens, had all been obtained from the British Islands. 

The second species is Alanda gulgula, Frankl. To this species, the 
Hindi name of Bharata has been given by Mr. Eugene \Y. Oates.J No 
specimens of this species have ever been exhibited in the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens. It is for this reason that the Indian zoologist R. B. Siinv&l has 

• A Hum!-Hook of I he Manageinant of Animals in Captivity in Lower lien gal. By Kiim 
BrAmlia SSnyM. Calcutta : Primed at the Kendal Secretariat Press. 1892, Page 220.' 

t The Fauna of British India. Hints.— Vol. II. By Eugene \V. Oilc. 1890. Pages 
324 325. 

Op. oil., {Birds.-Vol. II), page 320. 



• not noticed it.in his Hand-book of the Management of Animals in Captivity 
in Lower Bengal. It is found in every part of the Indian Empire and Ceylon, 
except Tenasserim, south of Moulmein, and the middle ranges of the Hima¬ 
layas where this lark is absent or comparatively rare. It has not been 
recorded either from the Andaman Islands or the Nicobar Islands. 

This species, which is emphatically called the Indian sky-lark, breeds in 
all parts of India from April to June, and in Burma from December to April. 
It builds a nest which resembles that of A. arvensis and lays eggs which arc 
closely similar to those of the latter, but are somewhat smaller in si^e. Its 
habits bear a striking similarity to those of its European congener {A. arvensis). 
It sings its song, which closely resembles that of the latter, in the same way 
while it wings its flight upwards. * During the cold weather, both the species 
A. gnlgn/a and A. arvensis associate together in flocks, t 

Curiously enough, both Rai Bdh&dur Ram Bidmha SAnytU and Mr.Eugene 
W. Oates have not mentioned the Bengali synonym Chatakn of both the 
aforementioned species of sky-larks. 

1 shall now pass on to the narration and the discussion ol the two tetio- 
logical myths about the origin of the sky-lark. The gentleman who has 
collected the fiist of these myths hag not stated in which district of Bengal it 
is current. But the second one is current in a village named BnUunanagdh 
in the district of Dacca in Eastern Bengal. 

The first myth runs as follows .—A milkman used to adulterate milk with 
water, and to sell the same to his customers at an exorbitant price. In this 
way, he amassed great wealth. When he died, his ghost appeared before 
Yama, the god of death, who accused him of having acquired wealth by 
dishonest means, and threatened him with condign punishment. The milk¬ 
man protested his own innocence. But, for the purpose of giving the lie to 
his protestations of innocence, Yama confronted him with the ghosts of those 
among his customers to whom he had sold the adulterated milk. The disem¬ 
bodied spirits of all these customers testified against the dishonest milkman 
whose guilt was proved to the very hilt in this way. 

Thereupon the god of death pronounced the following sentence against 
the sinful and guilty milkman :— 

" O dishonest and sinful milkman ! .You have mixed much water with 

• 'Phe British post 1*. B. Shells? Is. therefore, zoologically correct when, addressing the 
sky-lark. lie says: 

" Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springes! 

Like a cloud of fire: 

The deep blue thou wingest. 

Amt singing still dost soar, amt soaring ever singes!-. 
f Up. cit. ( Birds.—Vo!. II). Page 326. • 
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milk, and cheated your customers by selling the said watery milk to them at 
an exorbitant price. As punishment for your dishonesty, you will get very 
little water to drink ; and even that little you will not get at all times of the 
year. You will get only rain-water to drink during the rainy season. You 
will not be able to quench your thirst with the water of tanks or rivers ; nor 
will you get any water at all to drink during any other season of the year. 
You will have to fly about in the skv. crying: ‘ O for a drop of pellucid 

rain-water; O for a drop of pellucid rain-water.* ’* 

As soon as this sentence was pronounced, the ghost of the sinful milk¬ 
man was metamorphosed into a sky-lark [(Chataka) Alanda urvensis or 
Alanda gulgula] which flies about in the sky, crying: “ Fa/ikja/\ Farikjal ! 
(that is to say, O for a drop of j>ellucid water! O for a drop of pellucid 
water !)”* 

The second aitiological myth is as follows :— 

Once upon a time, an old woman and her only son lived together. She 
used to maintain herself and her son by carrying on some insignificant trade. 
In course of time, she fell seriously ill and rapidly grew worse. While on 
her death-bed, she called for a drink of water from her son. But the latter, 
being deeply engaged in playing at that time, did not attend to his dying 
mother’s request for a drink of water. Thus suffering from the pangs of 
thirst, his mother died. 

Subsequently, in course of time, the son also died. When his disembo¬ 
died ghost was tried by Yama, the god of death, the latter found him guilty 
of gross negligence of filial duty in not having supplied his dying mother with 
water, in consequence of which negligence she died. 

The god of death, therefore, passed the following sentence against 
him :— 

“ O undutiful son! you will be re-born as a bird ; and you will not be 
able to quench your thirst with any other water except rain-drops." 

In this way, the old woman's son was metamorphosed into a sky-lark 
[(Chataka) Alanda urvensis or Alanda gulgula] which flies about in the sky 
crying : " Fafikjal 1 Fa/ikjal ! (that is to say, " O for a drop of pellucid water ! 
O for a drop of pellucid water !"J.t 

From a study of the preceding two myths, we come to know that they 
l»avc a two-fold purpose, namely,— ^ 

(1) That, in the first myth, the avaricibus and deceitful milkman, and, in 
the second story, the undutiful and negligent son, ace respectively, punished 

• Vide the Bengali monthly magasim* Prabasl (published from Calcutta) for Hhmlra 1329 
II. S. (August-September 1 922 A.I).). I*l\ 707-70S. 

t Vide the Bengali monthly niaga/.iue Prabdsl (published from Calcutta) for Aftvina 1329 
W. S. (September-October 1922 A.IX) P1-*. 870. 
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for their sins by being metamorphosed into a sky-lark thirsting for drops of 
rain-water. 

Shakespeare has very truly said: “ Hu ten times pines that pfnes 
beholding food. ” 

Modifying this dictum a little, we might as well as say: 

“ He ten times pines that pines beholding water. *' 

We cun, therefore, very well realize the severity of the punishment 
meted out to the sinful milkman and the undutiful son, when we recall to our 
minds the fact that, though in their sky-lark-forms, they come across water 
all round them, they are forbidden to quench their thirst by drinking even a 
single drop of the same. 

These two axiological myths, therefore, have u didactic purpose, namely, 
that of inculcating the moral lessons that men should not be avaricious and 
deceitful and that men ought to be dutiful and attentive to their parents, and 
that, if they commit these sins, they will meet with the same condign punish' 
ment as that with which the sinful milkman and the undutiful son bad been 
punished. 

(2) That these two myths also explain the origin of the sky-lark's plain - 
tive.cries of “ Fafikjal , Fafikjal" or«“ O for a drop of pellucid water! O for a 
drop of pellucid water !” 

In connection with the point (2) supra, we may state here that primitive 
men have fabricated similar myths or stories with a view to account for the 
origin of the cries of other birds and beasts, as will appear from the examples 
given below. 

The Khasis of the Khosia Hills in Assam narrate an {etiological myth to 
explain why the doves coo. They say that, in ancient times, the doves used 
to sing. Hut, once upon a time, it came to pass that a lovely young female 
dove, that could sing, fell deeply in love with a young male wild bird of the 
species called Jylleit who, instead of marryjng her, ultimately deserted her. 
Having been deserted by her lover whom she loved not wisely but too well, 
she ceased to sing and began to coo. in order to give vent to her feelings of 
sorrow. From that time forth, the doves have cooed.* 

Then again, the' Santa Is, an aboriginal Dravidian tribe living in the 
Santa 1 Parganas of Hihar, narrate an {etiological myth to explain why the 
jackal* utter their weird cry of “ Huqqa, Huqqa". This story runs to the 
effect that, once upon a time, the jackal, by his craftiness, saved a wood-cutter 
from being killed by a tiger; that in order to express his gratitude to his 
benefactor—the jackal, the wood-cutter promised to reward the latter with the 

• Folk-TaUw of the Khasis. lty Mrs. Rafy, London: Macmillan ^ Co., Ltd.. 1920. Page-* 
104-105. - * 
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present of a kuqqa or hubble-bubble for smoking, but that he went away' 
without giving it, and that thereupon the disappointed jackal began to cry out: 

“Koi huka, huka, huka" or “ Where is the bubble-bubble ? Where is the 
hubble-bubble ? Where is the hubble-bubble ?" Since that time, the jackals 
have uttered their weird cries of “ Huqqa , Hitqqa 

In the course of our survey of the folklore of other parts of India, we 
have come across a. South Indian bird-myth which closely resembles the 
Bengali one accounting for the transformation into a sky-lark, of the undutiful 
son who neglected to supply his dying mother with a drink of water. In the 
..South Indian jetiologicnl myth, it was a cowherd who refused to supply the 
sacred cow with a drink of water when she was thirsty. For this inhuman 
act, the god Vishnu punished him for evermore by metamorphosing him into 
a hornbill and provided his bird-form with a huge hill which would enable it 
to cpicnch its thirst only by turning its head upwards whenever it would 

rairt-t 

The same method of punishing a bird by condemning it to quench its 
thirst by drinking rain-water only, was also meted out to the wood-pccker in 
a bird-myth which is current in France. It is stated therein that, at the time 
of the creation of the world, the task of excavating the seas, lakes and rivers, 
was assigned to the birds. But the wood-pccker alone refused to join in this 
work. For its indolence and disobedience, it was condemned to dig forever 
the wood of trees with its bill. A further punishment was also meted out to it 
by condemning it to the effect that it would be able to quench its thirst only 
by drinking of the water of heaven. It is moreover believed that, for this 
reason only, the wood-pecker’s head is so frequently turned upwards, t 


• Vide tho Bengali monthly magazine Prahast (published from Calcutta) for Jyaishtha 1329 
li.S. (May-June 1922 A.D.). Page 273. 

t Vide the article on ninl-Myfholn^v in The O ilciithi Hevhw (No. CCXXV) for July 190\ 
■pages 72-73. 

? Op. cit .. pp. 72*73. 



A GLARING PLAGIARISM IN KANNADA. 

By Pandit K. Varadachar. 


The Karnataka 3abdAnu!>Asann, edited so far back as 1890 by Mr. li. L! 
Rice, late Director of Archeological Researches and.Public Instruction in 
Mysore and Coorg, is a well known Sanskrit treatise on the grammar of the 
Kannada Language. It consists of 592 Sutras or Aphorisms divided in four 
PAdas and treats of Sandhi, euphonic combinations of words, gender, words 
borrowed or derived from Sanskrit, declensions of nouns, formation of 
compounds, pronouns, conjugation of verbs and other grammatical matters. 
All this is done after the manner of P&ninl's Sanskrit Grammar. A gloss 
called BhAshA-Manjarf and a commentary named Manjnrf-Makaranda are 
added to elucidate obscurities in the aphorisms. There is nothing in the 
Stitras indicating the name of their author. But in the second introductory 
verse of the elaborate commentary, however, the commentator states “ I 
proceed to comment upon the SCitrns and the Gloss" and he calls them 
“ Svopajna," his own device. # 

In the prose commentary on the introductory verse of the gloss, the 
commentator mentions his name and says (using his name as the subject of 
the verb “XibhndlmAti",'composes, in the third person) that having compos¬ 
ed the aphorisms, Bhnttftkajankndeva prays to VardhamAna to enable him to 
tide over obstructions in his attempt to complete the gloss undertaken. 

Ln the colophon of the work the commentator says that the commentary 
called Manjarl-Makarandft which he made on the SAtrns and the gloss of his 
own make came to completion on the morning of Thursday the fifth lunar 
day of the light half of M&gha of the year, Shobh.ikrit. in Sakn 1526, the 
moon being in the Re vat i constellation on that day. While the use of the 
word BhattAkalankadeva as the subject of the verb “ composes" in the 
third person in the commentary leads to the conclusion that the commentator 
on the SAtras is quite different from BhattAkalankadeva, the author of the 
gloss and the commentary; the statement made in the second introductory 
verse of the commentary and in the colophon, leaves no doubt that BhattA- 
kalank^deva himself is the author of the aphorisms, the gloss and the com¬ 
mentary. Accordingly setting aside the inference to be drawn from the use 
of the word BhattAkalankadeva, in the third person to the contrary, scholars 
took him’to be the author of the whole work and allowed it to pass on in his 
name. But Pandit Kankanahalli VaradAchAr, teacher of Sanskrit and Kanarese 
in the Maharaja’s College, Mysore, made extensive researches into the question 
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and published in 1022 a pamphlet in Kanarese showing how Bhattakalankn- 
deva was a plagiarist and how, misunderstanding a number of aphorisms, 
he misapplied them and authorized the use of a few forms not recognized 
and approved of by other grammarians. As his learned pamphlet is in 
Kanarese, it seems to have failed to attract the notice of scholars. At 
hrs request, a brief summary of the reasons and arguments he has marshalled 
to prove the glaring plagiarism is given here in order to give publicity to 
his views on the question. 

Aphorism 226 lays down the rule that the possessive case ending in “a", 
changed into “na" or “da" according to gender, should be added to a word 
used as subject or object of an abstract verbal noun ending with a verbal 
affix signifying action (krit). Examples:—Devadattana ghatada’mftlke, 
Dcvadatta's manufacture of a pot; Devadattana iravu, Devadatta’s being. 
Here “ mftlke "■ and “ iravu " are abstract verbal nouns. Ghata is the object 
of manufacture and Devadatta is the subject of “ being ". Hence the words 
are used in the possessive case. But here the commentator questions why the 
qualifying epithet “ Kriti ", ‘ ending with a verbal affix ' is used when the 
word ‘ bhftvn ’, an abstract verbal noun, implies the same idea without that 
epithet. Discussing the question from various standpoints he replies that 
the epithet is after all useless. 

If the commentator himself had been the author of the aphorism he 
would not have inserted the unnecessary epithet in the aphorism and even 
if he had inserted it first, he would have removed it later, while writing the 
commentary, avoiding thereby the trouble of voluntarily soiling the leg first 
and then of washing it. 

Again Sutra 461 lays down the rule that verbs ending in “ Ay " may or 
may not have “Ay" changed into “ O " when negation (Pratishedha) is im¬ 
plied. Example:—'Dehamanidanetu nichchatam nambidapay' or ‘nambidapo’: 
how dost thou believe this body to be permanent ? Do not believe so, is what 
is meant. Commenting upon this aphorism, the commentator says as 
follows:—“ Here some commentators take the word “pratishedha" (negation) 
from the previous aphorism and explain it as it has been explained above. 
That the author of the gloss is of the same opinion is implied, inasmuch as 
he says that ‘ Pratishedha ‘ is not taken along with the next SOtra (i,e., 462). 
Still there are others who are against this view. Hence the optional change of 
‘Ay ’ into ‘O’ may be effected with or without the implication of negation." 

If the commentator himself had been the author of the SOtras, he would 
.have clearly stated whether the word Pratishedha (negation) should be taken 
along with the sdtra or not. His reference to the view of other commentators 
on the S6tra clearly implies that among other commentators lie himself was 


• one and that Jike other commentators he was also in the dark as to what the 
author of the SOtras really meant. He also refers to the author of the gloss 
(Vrittikara) as a person quite different from himself. The commentator says 
that the word ' pratishcdha ’ may or may not be taken along with the SOtra, 
thereby placing himself at the head of a third school of Kannada Grammarians. 

Again SOtra 500 lays down the rule that the syllable ** Gu '* in P6gu 
and Agu should he dropped when an affix loginning, with " <1" or the affix 
‘ ittu ’ is added to the roots. Examples:—Pogu+dam = Podam ; Pogu+ittu- 
Poyittu. Here the commentator first takes " dittau " a* a compound word d+ 
ittu ending in the locative singular. Then he says that the reading may be 
dittau when it can he split as di+ittau making thereby two words each ending- 
in the locative singular. 

When the commentator says that the reading of the aphorism may l>e 
dittau, it may he asked "whose reading is it, the author's reading, or the tradi¬ 
tional reading handed down from teacher to teacher ?" If it were his own 
reading why should he then take the trouble of explaining the SOtra with a 
difficult reading ? From this it will l>e clear that the commentator was doubt¬ 
ful about the original reading of the Sutra and that there being nothing to 
fix the reading he was obliged to explain it with both the readings. 

Again SOtra 5dd lays down the rule that from Sanskrit verbal nouns 
ending in the affix * lyut ’ signifying the root-meaning, may be derived 
Kannada verbs in the active voice by adding the affix isup (isu) and by drop¬ 
ping the final syllabic of the nouns, with the exception of the nouns classed 
under Sayana and other similar words. Examples:—paebana ■ pachisu. 
rakshana * rakshisu. 

In the commentary on this Sutra the commentator says in conuection 
with some discussion, which is upnecessarv to notice here, that the author of 
the SOtras strictly followed the method of Pdnini in framing the grammar: 
and raising the question “ How is it ascertained that P&nini’s method alone 
is followed here by the author of the SOtras? " replies that it is ascertained 
by the use of the word ‘ lyut'—a verbal suffix which no other Sanskrit gram¬ 
marian ever used in his system. 

Here also it can he clearly seen that if the commentator had himself 
framed the SOtras also, the above question would not have arisen up at all 
or he^vould have stated clearly that he had followed P&nini alone. 

Again in giving the meaning of the last word ** anu " of the closing of 
SOtra 592 of 3abd&nusftsana the commentator says that the word “anu" is 
an indeclinable particle signifying prosperity and is used by the author of the 
SOtras at the close for the success of his work. Accordingly there is a saying 

as follows :— “ Words such as ‘ Om, atha, anu, alam, u t su, upa, sam, pra 

• 
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.and other indeclinable particles signify not only gods, but also well-being, 
success and other auspicious things. Hence seeing the Sastrakara’s prayer 
for success as indicated by his use of ‘ anu ’ at the end of the work, the 
author of the “ Vritti ” also following the author of the Sutras shows in the 
same way his own prayer for success by using the word ‘ meehchidam 
‘ .admiredat the close of the gloss.” 

Here the mention of the author of the gloss ns a person different from 
the StitrakSra is too clear to doubt. 

. Apart from these direct implications of difference between the author of 
the Stitras and that of the gloss on the one hand, and of the difference 
betweeu the SOtrakara and the commentator on the other, there are also 
other points which go to show that the commentator was not only not the 
author of the Stitras, the framing of which requires a thorough mastery of 
the Kannada literature known at the time, but an ordinary student of. 
Kannresc not thoroughly acquainted with the best and most famous literary 
works of his times. This is clear from the commentary which he makes on 
Stitrn 278 contradicting the statement made by him in his commentary on 
Stitra 19. In the commentary on the latter Stitra defining indeclinable words 
he classes 'andu' and 1 indu ’ among them. But in his commentary on Stitra 
278, he follows the gloss and subjects the very words to declension. 

That the commentator is not the author of the Sutras is still more clearly 
proved by the commentator’s misreading of Stitra 187. The commentator 
reads it as " UksAmdnye " and comments upon it saying that the word ‘muga’ 
in common gender will have the affix ‘ u ' and gives 4 magu ' as its example. 
Here he does not explain how the vowel 4 a ’ after ' g ' and before ‘ u ’ in Maga 
is eliminated. There is no rule under which to eliminate it. If 4 magu' is to be 
formed, 4 u* should be taken as an ‘adesa’, /.<•., a substitute replacing the final 
vowel in *maga\ Hence he should have read the Stitra as ‘Utsamanye’ when 
4 1 ’ denotes not merely a short vowel, but also a substitute replacing a final 
vowel, in 4 maga \ The presence of ‘k ‘ in Uk is indicative of an affix, but not 
a substitute. 

That the commentator did not grasp the intention of the author of 
the Stitras is corroborated by the misinterpretation which he makes of the 
next Stitra 188. In the Stitra it is laid down that the last syllable of the word 
4 maga ' in common gender, plural, should be replaced by the substitute 
" Kkal Thus ma+ga=ma-f-hkal (plural^makkal). Blit the commentator 
takes 4 kkal‘ as an affix and says that it is added to the final syllable of 'maga'. 
According to this interpretation the form w-ould be ma-ga-kkal which is wrong. 

That the commentator did not understand the application of the Stitras 
.is.also clearly shown- by the explanation of the examples given under Sutra 84. 


^ In this Sutra it is laid down that the roots ending in ru and <ju have their 
final syllables ru and <Ju replaced by .r and 1 when they are followed by an 
affix beginning with a consonant. The examples given are Torke, Torkum, 
Malke and M&lkum. In explaining the formation of the examples, the com¬ 
mentator says that Toru and m&du are the roots and that when the affix ‘ge’ 
in desiderativo sense or the affix ‘gum ’ in present, past or future indicative 
is added, ‘g’ is replaced by *k ' according to SAtra 472 and in accordance 
with this SAtra ru and du are replaced by r and j. i 

Now the question is whether ru and du are changed into r and 1 liefore 
or after 4 g' is changed into 4 k 

SAtra 472 lays down that ‘g’ is changed into 4 k’ only when the roots 
end in ‘r’and *1’ implying thereby that ru and du must be changed into 
4 r' and 4 1' before 4 g ’ is changed into 4 k', here. 

Now in these examples ru and d u can be changed into 4 r ' and ‘1 ’ in 
accordance with the special SAtra 85 which lays down that the above change 
is effected before an affix beginning with 4 g\ It. follows therefore that the 
commentator is quite wrong in giving these examples under the SAtra 84, 
since the formation of these examples can as well be explained by the next 
SAtra 85. 

The author of the gloss (vritti) who is perhaps the same as the com¬ 
mentator seems to think that in these examples ru and (ju are changed into V 
and T after 4 g' is changed into 4 k'. Accordingly questioning why in the SAtra 
85 the affixes arc restricted only to those which begin with ‘g’ the com¬ 
mentator says that if the restriction were removed the optional change of ru 
and du into V and *1' before an affix beginning with any consonant would also 
happen in M&lkum and Torke, where the author assumed the affixes to begin 
with 4 k’. But this is quite wrong, for there is no possibility of affixes 4 kum ’ 
and ‘ke 4 being preceded by ru and du, since by rule 472 *g* is changed into 4 k* 
only after ru and du are changed into V and T. It follows therefore that the 
commentator has not clearly understood the application of this und the.next 
SAtra. 

The correct examples of this rule (84) are however those which are 
formed with affixes beginning with *k‘ and other consonants, but not with ‘g** 
For example. Nadu4-kal etc.. (2.13) malpudarke etc., <26(>) and torke etc., 
(abstract noun 559). 

With regard to the last example it should be noted that it is formed from 
Toru by adding 1 ke * and changing * ru ’ into V in accordance with the SAtra 
(84). Not understanding this, Rhatt&kalankadcva has gone so far as to take 
it as a verb with a desidcrative affix 'ge The impossibility of changing 4 g ' 
into ‘k' without first changing *ru’ into *r’ in this case, has'ilrcariy been pointed 
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out above. Also it should be noted that the form of the example given below/' 
Sutra 84 is toru+ke, but not toru+ge. It is likely that toru-fke was given 
as the example of the SOtra either by the author of the Sutras or by some one 
else. Surely Bhattakalankadeva could not rightly explain it. 

Again in SOtra 233 it is laid down that to ‘ Nadu * and other classihed 
words is added the afHx ‘ kal * in the plural. Here in the example Nadu-fkal, 
the commentator says that according to rule 82 * ’ is changed into * 1 * 

forming ‘ nalkal ’. But this is wrong. For the change made by rule 82 
is optional in the opinion of the commentator himself and therefore ‘nAdukaP 
would also be another form, which is ungrammatical. To avoid this the 
commentator should have applied Sutra 84 which is not at all optional. It 
follows therefore, that the commentator has not at all understood the real 
application of the SOtras and is thereby led to commit blunders which would 
not occur if the SOtrus were correctly understood and rightly applied. Hence 
it may be concluded that he is not the author of the SOtras. It may be 
presumed for reasons cited above that having chanced to come across a 
Kannada grammar in the form of SOtras with a brief gloss on’ the same with 
no mention of the name of the author or authors, Bhatt&kalankadeva has 
passed the work in his own name with a commentary of his own. In com¬ 
menting upon the SOtras he seems to have enlarged also the gloss, misinter¬ 
preting the original examples and adding wrong forms to those given in the 
original brief gloss. 


DICE-PLAY ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WHITE 
HALF OF THE MONTH, KARTIKA. 

By Dk. R. Shama Sastky. B.A.. Ph.I). 


The religious observances to be. performed on this day are thus enumerated 
in the Dharmabdhisara:— • 

11 > Worship of Bali, a legendary Asura, emperor of India. 

(2) Illumination. 

(3i Sports of bulls and cows (go-kridana). 

(4) The worship of the mountain. Govardlmna. 

(5) Construction of ornamental arches on roads .(Mnrgnpali- 

bandhana). 

(#>» Drawing up of poles < Yushtikakarshimiu. 

(7) Wearing new garments. 

(8) Dice-play. 

(9) Perambulation of light by women. 

• (10) Putting on flower garlands and the like. 

On the morning of this day nil should play at dice and whoever wins the 
stakes will be successful throughout the year. 

The special feature of this day consists in dining in company with the 
best Brahmans. 

The Nirnavasmdhu says:— 

In the morning of this day all should play at dice and whoever wins the 
stakes will gain throughout the year and whoever fails will lose throughout the 
vear. All should delightfully spend the night with their wives. 

In the eighty-eighth chapter of the Kasiklianda Agastya says:— 

“Tell me, O god of six faces, what Narada did after arriving at the 
abode of Siva; the story is delightful." 

Then Skanda said:— 

“Listen. 0 pot-born: I tell you of what Narada did after going to 
Kailas^. Having reached the abode of Siva through his aerial flight. Narada 
saluted Siva and his consort, and after being greeted by them, he sat on a 
seat shown by Siva. Becoming very eager to explain the nature of the dice- 
play, at which the divine couple were engaged with no tiresome feeling, 
Narada said:— 

“0 God of gods, the whole Universe is the Held of fliy play. What the 
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twelve months are in the year the twelve dice-men are on the board. / 
The black and white lunar days numbering twice fifteen in a month are the 
divisions marked on the board; the two dice are the two solstices (Ayana) of 
the year; the two stakes, success and failure, are creation and destruction. 
The success of the goddess is creation, and that of Siva is absence of creation. 
The time of your play is what is called progressive stage (sthiti). Thus the 
whole world is a play, pure and simple, of the divine couple, neither does the 
goddess conquer her husband, nor the husband his consort. Understand, O 
Mother,what I am goipg to submit to thee—Though he is an omniscient lord, 
God Siva can understand nothing, inasmuch as he is placed beyond respect 
and disrespect; his very nature is play and is devoid of all qualities, if consi¬ 
dered well. Though he is always active, he is not tainted with what he docs. 
Though lie is the centre of all, he is the support of all." " 

In the eighty-fifth chapter of the Sabhaparva of the Muhabharatu Sakuni 
says addressing Duryodhana:— 

"You have just seen thfi best woman as beautiful as the goddess of 
wealth. Listen to what I say about the means of securing her. I am an 
expert in dice-play. I know its secrets and the way of winning the stakes. 
Kunti’s son does not know it, though lie is fond of the play. If he is invit¬ 
ed for the play, he will never hesitate to come." This is what is.told in the 
Maharajavijaya:— 

What is required for the dice-play is:— (1) the dice, (2) a board or a 
piece of cloth with places marked for dice-men, and (3) dice-men. The two 
dice that are to be rolled on the ground are in reality to be marked with sixteen 
(dots) on four sides of each. These colour marks are those of the so-called 
elements, except the sky. Their colours are:—the sky is white, the atmos¬ 
phere is black; the fire is red: water is white, and the earth is yellow. Here 
the wind and the fire are friendly: und the earth and water are also friendly. 
The dice-board or piece of cloth (vadhra) is like a lotus flower of four petals 
and contains four petals, each petal being divided into three strips containing 
eight square divisions, and is to be considered as nature (Prakriti). The latter 
(the petal) is also divided into eight parts, as the earth, water, fire, wind, sky, 
mind, intelligence, and the ego. All these eight parts are of three different forms 
owing to the three qualities, Satva, Rajas and Tamas. Thus each petal con¬ 
tains twenty-four divisions. The two dice are each marked on each of their four 
sides with six, three, one (like-half moon), and four resembling the elements. 

The sky is represented by a circle; the atmosphere by six dots ; r a triangle 
with a Svastika inside represents the fire : a lotus with a figure like the half 
moon indicates water ; and a square with the svmbol of Ynjra,. a weapon, 
symbolises the earth'. 


*■* 






SOME PROBLEMS OF INDIAN HISTORY. 

By K. G. Sankaka. Esq., b.a., b.i.. 


I.—The Name Venad. 

Mr. K. V. Subrahmanva Ayyar tries (J.R.A.S. 1922. p. 165) to derive Venfid 
from Vcn. 

His reasons arc:—(1) The Vcl.s ruled in other places, besides South 
Trnvancore: (2) the Tarnizh grammars call the land Vfin. 

But the name Vgnfid came into use only after the Sangham age, when 
their rule had ceased outside Trnvancore, and the Tnmizh grammars give in 
mistaken sandhi which should l»c split up into only Gsm +• y tfi. as 

has no meaning. 

Thus VeniUl derives its name from the Ay-vcl of the Vdjvikudi plates 
(Mythic Journal, xiii: 455*6). 

II.—The Date of Mandalapurushn. 

Mr. M. Raghava Ayyangar tries (Mm J ., xiii: 487-93) to disprove the ac¬ 
cepted date—c. 900 A.C.— of the ChCnlamani Niyhan/ti. 

The accepted date is based on the author’s own statement that he was n 
pupil of Gunabhadra of the Mahapurana, and a prot6g£ of Krshnarfiya, who 
is identified with the Kfishtrakuta Krshpa II. another pupil of Gunabhadra. 

Mr. Raghava Ayvangftr says that Q#*/?,#*** should be 

applied, not to Gunabhadra. but to the author himself, as, otherwise, no 
epithet would he left for him. But we do not know of any other work of 
Mandala, and it seems that is why he takes such pains to make out his guru’s 
greatness, that thereby some of his guru’s fame might be reflected on himself. 

Mr. Raghava Ayyangdr also argues that the author’s guru was versed 
only in Tarnish, and so could not be the Gunabhadra of the Mahapurana. 
But there is no evidence for such an assertion. 

Mr. Raghava Ayyangar then argues that the author omits to mention the 
Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas, and so could not have lived in the 9th century 
A.C. But he omits the Vijavanagar kings also, to whose period Mr. Raghava 
Ayyangar assigns him. The omission may be due to the facts that they were 
not then rulers of Tnmizh lands, and that the Chalukyas had then lost power. 
Mr. Raghava Ayyangar suggests that Mandala's line Gap# GsupCs 
HwgdQ* might have been due to a misreading of Ga^so Gev&r qejoitreir Qstrif. 
Guj in Divakaram as Gat^eo Geupu> L/.Mai Gan^Guj. This is ingenious, but 
how did he get Geutfio for Gq.&, and why did he omit in Gtum qa'aw ? 


Mr. Raghava Ayyangar sees a reference to the v/ruu@*/ in the 

author’s mention of sirifims as a work. This may he admitted, though 
that was not the only Tainizh or Samskrt work in that kind of composition. 
Bdt its date is uncertain. 

Another argument is that the work mentions Bhaskara's astronomy of 
1150 A.C. But there was an earlier astronomer Bhaskara of c. 900 A.O., 
whom Alberuni mentions (Weber: History of hid km Literature, pp. 261-2), 
and the system mentioned might have been his. 

It is also argued that the patron Soma, mentioned in the work, should 
be the one who lived in the 12th century A.C. But the name is so common, 
that no safe inference can be drawn therefrom. 

Mr. Raghava Ayyangar also relies upon the use of modern words, and 
unchanged Samskrt words. But these can give no definite date. 

Lastly, Mr. Raghava Ayyangar tries to prove the existence of a Gupa- 
hhadra in the 16th century A.C. But his only authority is an admittedly 
modern work, which, besides, places Gunabhadra in the reign of n Vishnu- 
devarava. not KrislmadOvurftya, and not Inter than the 14th century A.C., 
instead of in the 16th century A.C. Thus the accepted date need not be 
given up. 

HI.—The Use of*Solar Signs in India. 

It has been argued (.1/.,/.. xiii: 511-6) that the solar signs in India are 
not of Greek origin, but were either borrowed from the Chaldwnns, or 
invented in India. The arguments deserve consideration. 

The first argument is that Ptolemy assigns a Chaldwan origin to the 
Balance. But the Chaldwans. though they might have invented it. did not use 
it before the first century B.C.. and the argument only proves that the Hindus 
might have borrowed the solar signs direct from the Chaldnsans. not that they in 
fact did so. Besides, the proof of commercial intercourse between Chaldaa 
and India in ancient times, is no proof of a Cbaldann origin of tlie Indian 
signs, as exchange of scientific knowledge need not go with an exchange of 
commodities, and as the Chaldaans themselves used the Balance, if at all. 
only much later in the first century B.C. 

The next argument is that Sunday was the first day of the Jewish 
week from the time of their exodus. But the Jewish week-days 
had no planetary names. It is significant that the Chaldfeans also did 
not use them. Thus a Greek origin is inevitable, as independent origins are 
impossible for such a conventional scheme. It is suggested that the Hindus 
might have chosen Sunday as the first day cf the week, because of the sun's 
prominence among the planets. But our earliest extant authorities Arya¬ 
bhata (499 A.C. 15-16) and Varahamihira (605 A.C. *r|jfo«STf%«T 



xiii: 39 and 42), in their rule for determining the order of planetary week-day 
names, arrange the planets in the descending order of their distances frojp 
the sun, and not of their prominence, and they make no exception even in 
favour of the sun. So the Hindus must have adopted Sunday as the first 
day, only because it was so among the Greeks, from whom they borrowed 
their planetary astronomy. Constantine might have only given his support to 
the existing Christian usage, but this has no bearing on the question as to 
when the Hindus borrowed their planetary astronomy, and from whom. We 
arc then referred to the use of the planetary names of the week-days in 
the Hitopadeba, Vaikhdnasa Sutra, Bodhayamr Srauta Sutra and the 
Matsya Parana. But the former is a very late work, and the dates of the 
others are still undetermined. There is, besides, the question of interpola¬ 
tion, which is referred to light-heartedly, as if it were a strange or unknown 
phenomenon in Indian literature. I have discussed these data in a paper 
criticising the Date of Sllappadhikaram in this Journal. 

The paper frequently cites the bare opinions of other scholars in 
support of its views. But mere opinions, though certainly they deserve 
consideration, can never be a substitute for reasoning, and, if historical prob¬ 
lems were allowed, like questions of law,,to he decided by merely balancing 
the conflicting views of judges, it will forfeit all claim to be regarded as a 
branch of scientific study. It is also added that 4 patriotic' need not mean 
* unscientific'. True, but it is no essential part of patriotism to make unreal or 
even extravagant claims for one's own nation. We must pursue truth alone, 
wherever it should lead us. 

An Indian origin is suggested for the planetary names of week¬ 
days, by substituting the 60 ghatikas division of a day for the 24 hours 
division as the basis of the scheme. But Aryabhata and Varahatnihira dis¬ 
tinctly mention the 24 hours division as the true basis. Kalidasa is cited as 
proof of the early use of the 24 hours division in India, but he lived only in 
c. 500 A.C., after the planetary astronomy had been borrowed. 

We are finally referred to a common feature peculiar to the Chaldasan 
and the Indian day, the reckoning from sunrise to sunrise. But Aryabhata, 
who, in one place, reckons thus, in another reckons from midnight to midnight 
and there was a third school in India, who reckoned from sunset to sunset 
(qjjfiwfansr xv: 20). ' 

I may now state briefly the facts which establish the Greek origin of the 
Hindu planetary astronomy beyond all reasonable doubt. The Hindu signs 
always included the Balance as a distinct sign, and this was first known to 
Geminus and Varro in c. 100 B.C. vii : 4). They were always 

AsvinySdi and so could not date before c. 400 A.C. A pre-A£viny£di ecliptic 
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in India is impossible, as the Hindus knew the phenomenon of precession 
o^’ from the time of Manjala (662 A.C.). The Hindu planetary astronomy 
and horary astrology follow the system of Paulus Alexandrinus (380A.C.)- The 
Hindu week begins with Sunday, like the Christian week. In the pre-Greek 
days, the Hindus used weeks of only 5 or 6 days. Varaha not only mentions 
many astronomical terms by their Greek names, but says that the system 
of PuliSa, who lived not very long before Var&ha's time (Jnftrfaj: i: 10) 

was one of the earliest systems of planetary astronomy known in India. The 
Paulina system was expounded by PuliSa to Garga (ibid,., ix:6-19). Yavana* 
pura, the meridian of the Paulina system, must, from its longitude, be Alexan¬ 
dria of the Greeks (ibid., iii: 13). The names Pulisa and Yuvanapura, and 
the meridian Alexandria confirm the view that the Hindus borrowed their 
planetary astronomy and horary astrology from Paulus Alexandrinus. His 
date 380 A.C. is from Varaha’s time. The Mahabh&ratn (Gads 

P., Sarusvatl UpAkhyana) says that Vrddha Garga was the first in India to 
determine the planetary motions and anomalies, and thereby enlarge the scope 
of Hindu astronomy. Perhaps he himself confesses his indebtedness to the 
Greeks in astronomy (Hrhut Samlutd ii: 15). All these confirm the inference 
that planetary astronomy was introduced in India by Puliia through Garga. 
The evidence is thus conclusive that Garga was the first to introduce 
planetary astronomy in India, that the system thus introduced was that of 
Paulus, an Alexandrian Greek, and that any Indian work, indicating the use of 
planetary astronomy, cannot date before *100 A.C. Incidentally, the date of 
Garga has also been fixed as c\. 400 A.C. The YavanScharva also, who is 
frequently mentioned in Hindu astronomical works, must be Paulus 
Alexandrinus.* 

IV.—The Date of the Pnripadal. 

The Pari pad al is admittedly a sangham work. The fixing of its date, 
therefore, involves the fixing of the Sangham age, which has l>een variously 
dated between the 2nd and 8th centuries A.C. Mr. L. D. Swimikaoriu 
PiJJai has now succeeded in doing so. The eleventh Paripadal gives a planetary 
conjunction at the beginning of a certain rainy season. On a day of lunar 
eclipse at dawn, Mars was in Mesha. Venus in Rshabha, Mercury in Mithuna, 
Jupiter in Mina, and Saturn near *$*>*&*> *«*_*<«ini. Krittika was also high 
up. Till now. aeox-to&sQuai has been taken to indicate Makara, and 

u to mean that Krittika was in the zenith. It was inferred also 
that the sun must have been in Simha. A critic pointed out that, in that case. 
Venus and Mercury would bo in the fou rth and third houses f rom the sun, 

' * AWf I have since found rwwons to change the date to t. 170 A.C., as will be shown 
jn my paper on ’J'Jx Gupta Era. 9 ^ 



which is impossible, as their maximum distances from the sun are 48° and 
26°. Thus interpreted, the combination, as Dr. Jacobi kindly informed jpe, 
and as I myself have verified, becomes impossible. Mr. SvSmikannu Pillai 
has solved the difficulty by suggesting that need not mean the zenith, 
but only high up, and that ->V*w«9.r &e®L-Lcso(2<c,ai may mean that 

Saturn was actually in Dhanus and only nearing Makara- If this is accepted, 
the sun need not be in Simha. and the positions of Venus and Mercurv 
become possible. We need not .also charge the author with ignorance of 
astronomy, or inventing an impossible combination. We have only to give 
up Parimelazhahar's commentary, hut that his astronomy is not infallible 
is clear, as he places Sravishtlni in Makara, instead of Kumbha : though he 
too evidently accepts the Meshudi ecliptic. There is only one date between 
1 and 650 AX. that satisfies all the data given, and it is the 17th June 634 
A.C. On that day of lunar eclipse, Ashadha ftuklu 15, the moon was, at 
dawn in 266°, Mars in 1.7°. Venus in 42°, Mercury in 70°, Sun in 86°. Saturn 
in 257°, and Jupiter in 341°. Thus the Paripada! was composed in 
c. 634 A.C., and the Sangham age must date 500 to 650 A.C. All other 
conflicting data must be either given up. or suitably interpreted, as only 
astronomy can give definite dates. I hage already proved that any Indian 
work using planetary astronomy must date after c. 400 A.C., and this date is 
quite consistent with that result. I may also note that it proves that, in the 
7th century A.C., the Tamizh people calculated the planetary motions, either 
by direct observation, or by the actual, and not mean, motions of tilt- 
planets.* 



* We may, indeed infer that the poet wrote from actual observation, as he mentions the 
position of Agasiya. and this fact precludes the possibility of his having followed authorities, older 
t^an Varfiha. who mention such impossible combinations, as the one made out by the commentator 


STHE KOTRANKUDI PLATES OF NANDIVARMAN II. 

By T. N. Suukamaniam. Esq. 


KOTK.VNKUDI is a small village, some live miles from Tirutthifaipundi Junc¬ 
tion in Tanjorc District. Some thirty-five years ago, a farmer while dig¬ 
ging his field happened lo mvcarth this set of copper plates. It is said that 
his master procured it and after passing through many hands it came to the 
house of Mr. T. V. Sadasiva Paru.larathar, Tamil Pandit, llanadurai High 
School, KumbakOnnm. The existence of these plates was brought to my notice 
early in 1919 and they reached my hands actually in 1920. Till then they 
were quite unknown to the historical world. When they reached me the ring 
was uncut, which I cut afterwards with the permission of the Pand6rath5r.- 
and the depressions of the letters were hill of compressed sand and mud. 
At first I was unable to make out anything as I was then only studying 
paleography and as the plates were not denned properly for reading. 
Prof. G. Jouvcau-Dnbreuil of Pondicherry was kind enough to get ink-impres¬ 
sions of them and Mr. K. G. Saftkara*Ayyar AvI., n.A.. u.l... corroborated my 
reading with the plates. To these two gentlemen I owe my sincere thanks. 

The set consists of five plates with eight pages of written matter, the 
outer faces of the first and Inst being completely blank. The first and last 
plates are a little larger than the rest and this gives to the set the appearance 
of a bobk. The plates measure about 92 to 9 9/10 and .1^ to .13 inches. 
Their edges are raised into rims for the protection of the writing which is in 
very good preservation. The ring which holds them together is oval-shaped. 
Its ends are soldered into the mouths of fabulous animals, niakharus, whose 
heads emerge from a circular seal which has no bas-relief or inscription on it. 

These plates have 60 lines, lines 1-22 being in Samskrita verses, and 
lines 22-60 in Tamil prose, written in the Pallava-Grnntha characters as in the 
Tandanthottam plates. 

Thcv begin with an invocation to Vishnu (11. 1-5) and then give the 
usual genealogy from Brahma, the descendant of Vishnu to Pallava as follows :• 
Brahm«\, Afigiras, Bphaspathi, Samyu. Baradvaja. DrGna (the champion of 
arfcheryV Drouni (Asvathama the Vim), and Pallava who is the dynasty 
founder (II. 5-X). " After Vjra-kiircha and others passed away enjoying tht 

Kingdom, came King Hiranyavarman.“ This shows that Yirakurcha is an 
important king of the Pallava dynasty which is corroborated by the Velurpaln- 
vatn plates that he is the founder of the Pallava Empire at Kanchi. 

We are to infer that Hiranyavarman was a king of the Pallava empire* 



for some time. But we do not know, as far as the published records are 
concerned, of such a personage. Is it possible as the Departmental pe^ole 
think to identify this Hiranyavarman with Danti or is he the father of Nandi 
II, spoken of in the inscription of Vaikunthaperumal Koil of Kanchi (G.O. 
No. 492, 2nd July 1906, Page 61), as the late Mr. T. A. GopinAtha Rao and 
Prof. Dubreuil think ? 

Hiranyavarman was succeeded by his son, the emperor Nandivarinan. 
He became king while yet young, defeating all foes. It is noteworthy that 
the present plates contain, as the other plates of his reign, no account of the 
political aspect of his reign. The Udavendram grant only mentions the 
military exploits of a king named Nandi who certainly preceded Danti. He 
is wrongly identified with Nandi II who followed immediately after ParamCs- 
vara of the Simhavishnu dynasty. But all materials are against this identi¬ 
fication. 

The grunt was made at the request of the chieftain of Mahga\a-Nftd«. 
Its capital is probably the same MaAgaJupurA in which MahAratha was 
defeated by the PAndya king Sudaiyan (The Vejvikudi plates II. 62-70). 
Mr. K. G. Sankara Ayyar thinks it to be Mangalore on the west coast, as the 
term Minagar (the great city) is applied to it. ' Maharatha has been identified 
with the Chalukyan and we do not know that an invasion over South India 
lias taken place along the West coast. On the other hand, we have all the 
other places in which battles have taken place between the Chalukvas and the 
Southern Chiefs, in the Ch6.(a country. Is this the same city in which the 
Vaishnavite Saint, TirumaAgui A/war, lived a few years later ? 

The Tamil portion is dated in the 61st year of Kovijaya-Nandi-vikramu- 
vurman. It is a grant for 16 velies of land. 12 already granted in the 59th 
year, and the remaining 4 velies at the time of the grant, in the Kotpuikudi 
village of Arvalakufpim in SolanAttu-thenkarai. Wc know that Solan&du 
was then divided into two * Thenkarai ’ and ‘ Vadakarai ’ by the river Kaveri. 
Dr. S. Krishnaswumy A yy an gar argues that the term Kaveri in those days 
denotes the present Coleroon (Early History of Vaishnnvism in South India, 
page 83), while some others say it does not. This is a point which requires 
some consideration. 

The engraver was the son of Videlvidugu Pallava-perunthachan. The 
name was evidently adopted after the reigning king. . Till now it was- believ¬ 
ed that only the son of Danti and the Victor of Tellaru used the title, and to 
suit this the history of Mutharaiyars was twisted by the late Mr. T. A.Gopinatha 
Rao (The Journal of the South Indian Association, Vol. II, pages 1-30). But 
now we know that this title was borne even by Hiranya’s son and this may 
r to some extent mouifv their history. 
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I Plate . Pa^e 2. 

'<■&<* r?*fa: qq: qTgY^qT^^qVTt'gqffar afcggiT 
^Rfir^^*Wdi ^»TWT5ft ii- q^g%: qsg^nr q^qsi qsmq q<ir 
favnJ^^nffaqRgrfcr qs-s -wi'Tj^pr: au«ft : ?Tfag«'frfaqrf*q 
faRqKqfafaqrg *t«5r q<wTVw*rqg *rers:*g fa i -q*gri u— » 
wnijwft inwr.q^iAuqK^fqnww <qg*«KTT *gfa*wrg 

[JTjrfisiff: fm<TTRqT«aT5ff>rg: tTCHTSto'ir 

‘n^qr^i^q??qr atHK^q^q: ii— g^prejj^wqnrr nwfa*TT*TT 

II Plate, Page 1. • 

(«») [qw] nvri ^rsTcqsTqrr’i’fr q\qi infog: qrrfaqn**«Rf 11— ** 
jtfURT q^rqTfrJTPTt^flf^'iin:^^ qigJ^iqTffrsRiqgq: $ 
wwt ii— ^jwjsjqjt^wjWRt tr$m Hnfrfjp wt 

^'P'r gqftqftg $f«3 «frfrc$«K*3 «KflTMftaiw* gqfa^ 
TTwvnirfT^jy’rftfizw ^iMPrtoNfr wqg n— wr*TiHffo 
q&igfoqnw Rfoqiff^pRT $qi'q r rri'qfo: qrcwifnswf^f^r 
faq >t 5 «T*si%f?rcfa’ nll% mftZi u— qqifoq>3>4nfot tfiwr 3 ** 1 ? 
3?^*^ fjTjsqqrrr ^finj?ir ; r i fiTf'T jgrfonnr <Of*qqn[n] 

II Plate, Page 2. 

foi«r ii— q*qq?w>3wtaT qiwi*q* ffamnw: |Tft«r 

mw Tfa qnPg ^ftftgfawiw reT fo II— «^ww--nqt q*\ 

faffotdqftg wnr*qriqinRqw*)i^ Hbwm rfiiwrjwi(*) fam-nm 

TTTToiTq ifort ft*TFqewR> qfrit'WHuq ^pthtu 

3 

?qrifo ||— iw«3T5Tq7 fly^Miqqp.WtTcm •'HI'J^qnsTR 
qn *forg II Q/natisvetu *hfileSl<iBiru,U(ViJ>jb(5 tuvav& jy j>ufi 

'JfiaarQ^sufi uMJfiGi'fSnL-J’a'ifi* ^otuu^'R' jp^rtuu*** eS>eo*tu 
BeogFlfi*® 

searjfdiuirs [Qffi/ripxtTL-Qj'] Qfittrt&br suMi^-ppp# irih-irr sireeva 
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• Ill Platt, Page I. 

]. asoiuSj) *p2) isrpufipa utfunS'mM^ 
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2. CoA fiS ^lh &S& * «T;>> U^vOTiiV UJi7«W 9 ^'CUt6U>f\c)jf ir«BT(*^aU^ l/.K'tf^V ' 

.i. i(<rf_n«ira/if6or aSeaoraanuuppn' .q/tviju/ri* awgff tvafStyavafijuj/a 

Quqim 

4. «nip.«(B$u> iSmi/^piuiona #($*<*)*Q-*ujp u.fitf0<y«w&'i/u> uj'/ow® jf&upQpn 

5. strty&Jjxr i/sxsev' **i_i vsuatrn <aS'«wsaw uuapnsvnaiunda sSm+uj *Wfgiyp 
0. 0)GOW^,(0ajn<* r m§&tR*Gixij# >5flb\'2tts$fi/ii> t-siiiitiii® upHGsrjpQm)e8ufu> anni*.. 
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THE JESUIT INFLUENCE IN THE COURT OF 

VIJAYANAGAR. 

BY REV. H. HERAS, S.J., A.M., 

Professor of Indian History , St. Xavier's College, Horn bay. 


- Introduction. 

THE Rev. Arthur R. Slater, in a paper read before the Mythic Society of Banga¬ 
lore and published in the Journal in July 1018, said : " In the time of Yijayana- 
gar kingdom, a considerable number of Jesuit Fathers resided in the city, and 
appear-to have obtained great privileges from the-ruling kings. How far they 
influenced State matters we have little data to bring forward, but on the great 
House of Victory, a cross has been super-imposed on the Hindu carving on the 
walls. It has been suggested that this is an evidence of their influence in the * 
kingdom."(1) I shall publish in this paper some unknown extracts of Jesuit letters 
which will confirm the above quoted statement, and will bring out some facts not 
yet recorded. I have found them in three of the volumes yearly edited either in 
Portugal or in Spain containing letters an<f narratives from the Eastern Missions 
of the Society of Jesus. The copy of these rare.volumes I have worked through 
belongs to the Goe/hals Indian Library, St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. (2) 

From the dates of these letters, all written after 1600, anybody may sec 
at once that they do not deal with the flourishing times of Vijayanagar kingdom, 
that ended with the battle of Talikota, in 1565; but with the third dynasty, 
whose capital was cither PSnukootja or Chandragiri. As a matter of fact the 
modern historians of Sooth India lacking in resources and materials for the 
history of this third dynasty, lessen its importance, so much so that even Sewell 
after having related the consequences of the battle of Talikota, and the murder of 
Sadasiva, the last Raja of the second dynasty, adds: "And thus began the third 
dynasty, if dynasty it can be appropriately called." Ci) The known grants of 
several of the monarchs of this dynasty suggest something more than a nominal 
dignity, and the contemporary European missionaries—who are better eye-witnesses 
than the travellers, because of their permanent stay in the country—do otherwise 
describe the kingdom of Vijayanagar after the Talikota disaster. An anonymous 
Jesuit who wrote in Goa a life of St. Francis Xavier, in 1583—then, the one con 
temporary of that famous sainted missionary—describes the state of the kingdom, 
which he had travelled through, as follows : 

(1) The Q. J. of the Myt. Soc., Vol. VIII. pp. 307-308. 

(2) This library, one of the best on Indian subjects, was started hv the late Archbishop 
of Calcutta. Mgr. P. Goethals, S.J. 

(3) Sewell. A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar), Ch. XV. p. 213 (London, 1000). The italics 
arc mine. 



\ “This town (San Thomd or MylaporeJ is in the kingdom of Bisnaga. called 
otherwise Narsinga (4), which some years back was one of the largest, most power* 
fuT'Und richest kingdoms of the whole East; because its Sovereign ruled over 
numberless people and could raise an army either of one million or one million 
and a half soldiers, so much so that all the kings and princes who were his neigh¬ 
bours were also subjected to him ; he enjoyed a very large revenue and there was 
in bis army a great deal of elephanlry and cavalry since he was the owner of 
more than three thousand elephants and thirty or forty thousand of the best 
horses ever seen in this country, because they come from both Arabia and Persia. 
But eighteen years ago his power was decaying on account of different circum¬ 
stances; because kingly offspring being wanted, a succession war burst out and 
many principal chiefs arose in arms against that who ruled at this time and, in 
the-course of the war, plundered and destroyed the city of Bisnaga, which was 
the royal city, and capital of the whole of the kingdom, so populous, rich and 
well-fitted that there were within its enclosure about a thousand temples, they 
say. The ruins that remain still show evidently that it was one of the wonders 
of the East. But in spite of that the Sovereign of this kingdom was not so 
shaken that he lost all his power and wealth, because he owns a large state and 
good many elephants and cavalry and a numerous army.” (5) 

I.—-The Jesuits at Chandragiri. 

Chandragiri, in the North Arcot district, Madras Presidency, had become the 
capital of the Vijayanagar empire in 1592. The letter an extract from which I 
publish here, was written six or seven years later, since all the letters edited in its 
volume were dated either in 1600 or in 1601. (6) It runs as follows: 

"On the Mission in the Kingdom of Bisnaga and the Residence of Chandegiri.(7) 

“In this kingdom and residence there arc two Fathers and a Lay Brother (8): 
they have a house and a church in the very royal city of Chandegri wherein the court 

(4) It in vary well known that bisnaga was the Portuguese name for Vijayanagor. For 
•Narsingn’, Cf. n. 40. 

(5) Monunicnta Historicu Societal is Jesu. Monumenta Xaveriana ex aulogrnplm vcl ex 
nntiqnloribus exemplis collccta, Tomus I, pp. 61-62 (Matriti. 1899-1900). 

(6) Re hi dun Anvol De Las Cosas Que Han A echo Los Padres de la ConipaAia dc Jesus 
cii la India Oriental y lupon cn los aHos de 600. y 601. y del progrrsso de la conuersiony 
Chrisfittndad de aqucllas partes. Sacada de las Cartas Generates qnc han venido de alia, por 
el Padre Fenian Guerrero de la CompaHia de JESUS, natural de Ahnodouar de Portugal. 
Tradvzida de Portvgws en Castellano por el Padre Antonio Co taco, Procurador general de la 
Prouincia de Portugal. India, lapon, Brasil, de la misnta CoinpaXia . . Ano 1604. Con 
Privihgio. En Vallaadolid, Por Lnys Sanchez. The translated extracts may be found in 
the pp. J31-138. 

(7) This is the heading of the chapter which contains the following letter. Chandegri. of 
course, is a corruption of Chandragiri. 

f8) Thf>se two Fathers and this Lay Brother were not scattered in ditferent places, but the 
three were in the residence at the capital. Their names are not given but I suspect that one of 
them was Fr. Melchior Coutinho. whom we will find six years later in the court of the same 
king, of whom he was an Intimate friend. « 




resides; the king treats them benevolently and bestows favours upon them and 
does it more and more every day.(9) He had given them for their maintenance 

(9) The king the letter speaks of is the same mentioned in the third letter I shall extract in 
this paper, vis.. Vencatapati, whose full honorific name is given in the inscriptions of his time as 
follows: Virapratapa Virh-Vel'tkafa-Patirayad£vaMahIl.rflyn. Cfr. V. Kangacharya. /t Topo¬ 
graphical List of the Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency (Madras, 1918), Vol. II, p. 973. 
ins. 585 ; p. 988. ins. 327. Barradas calls him Vencattapati Kayaln; cfr. Sewell, o.o. cha. 
XVII, p. 222. But ho is more commonly known by his shortened name Vehkati I. Ho was the 
third king of the third dynasty, his father Tirumala being the first and his eldest brother Kanga II 
the second ; Tirumala had been one of the most prominent ollicers of the last puppet king of the 
second dynasty, but his descendants boasted a divine pedigree which Itegins with the Moon, as it 
can be seen in the copper plates of K&niyflr published by H. Krishna Saatri in Jipigraphia India, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 23G-25S, or in the Kondyltta grant of Venkata II revised by l i. Hullzsch in The 
hi,Hun Antiquary. Vol. XIII, pp. 125-132. During the reign of his brother Kanga II. Vet\ka(a 
was residing iu (Jhandragiri, as his Vicoroy, the relations between both brothers being excellent; 
a damaged inscription of Kanga II on a slab near the Porumillkiyil tank in the Chingleput 
District records a gift of land at Kunrattdr to a temple for the merit of the king's brother 
VertkalapatldOvo-Mahirija, Vertkaj.i I. Cfr. V. Kangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency, Vol. I. p. 408, ins. 767. After the demise of Kanga (1585-86) VaAkaft became the 
only ruler of Vijayanagar, his capital being Pinukoi^a : an inscription on a slab of the Narsimha- 
svaml temple, in Kurnool District, mentions Veftkafa I as ruling in Pfinukoiwja: and two other 
inscriptions of an ancient temple at Triplicnne. Madras District, refer to the king ns seated on u 
jowollod throno at the city of Perufigon^ai. Cfr. Kangacharya, o.c., Vol. II, p. 973, ins. 585: 
p. 988. ins. 327 and 328. When was the capital transferred lo*Chandrngiri > Mr. K. F. Chisholm 
in rt note to his paper on 'The Old Palace of Chamlrugiri published iu The Indian Antiquary. 
Vol. XII, p. 295. says that Voftkafa retired to Cbnndraglrl in 1592, and I wonder whether the 
occasion of this change of capital was due to the approaching army of Ali Adil Shah of Hijapur, 
Iwcausc Forilhta records that "on his approach, Vcukatadry, committing the place to the care of 
one of his nobles, retired with his treasures and effects to the fortress of Chundurgeory. " Ferishta. 
Briggs, Vol. Ill, p. HI. We know sovoral grants and .inscriptions of Vefikaja I, the former being 
recorded in Bpigrafihla Indie a. Vol. IV, pp. 269*278; The Indian Antiquary. Vol. II, p. 371, 
and Rangacharya, o.c., Vol. I, p. 112, ins. 663-A ; and the latter ones in Rangacharyn, o.c., Vol. 
I, p. 85. ins. 409; p. 117, ins. 693 ; p. 145, ins. 138, 139 and 141; p. 401, ins. 710 ; p. 410, ins. 
783; p. 429, ins. 937 ; and Vol. II. p. 218, ins. 104 ; p. 973. ins. 585 ; p. 980, ins. J27 and 328; 
p. 1135, ins. 623. etc. The Vi|flpftka grant of this Monarch issued in 1601 (when the letter in 
question was written) gives him the titles of 'lord of the Aravfti' and * lord of flic town of 
Kalydna ; Cfr. The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIII, p. 126. And in the Villappftkkam copper 
plates, published in The Indian Antiquary, Vol. II. p. 371. by Mr. A. C. Burnell, he claims to 
rule the whole of India from the Himalayas to Setu; this is nothing but an empty boast, ns well as 
when ho declares in these same plates that he was 'praised by the kings of the Kdmbhojas, 
Phojas, KAfihgas, Karahatas.ctc., who were his doorkeepers' and that he was 'honoured by the 
A raff as and the UagaJhas'. In the same grant it is said that he defeated the Yavanas. vis., the 
Mahomedans. fact recorded also by Forishta in the above mentioned passage; but according to 
him this defeat was due not to the strength of Vehkaja's army, but to the bribery of this king : 
‘The king (of Rijapur) surrounded the city (of Fenukonda), blocking it up closely for three 
months ^ at the end of which time the garrison were nearly submitting for want of provisions, 
when Vonkatadry bribed Hundiatum Naik, die chief of the Bergies. with twenty-four lakhs of 
rupees and five elephants, to desert with his followers from the King and harass his camp ; which 
he did so effectually, that Ali Adil Shah was compelled to raise the siege". L. c. Really the reign 
of Venkata I was not unsuccessful: one of his successors. Venkata II. summarizes its history in the 
KuniyAr plates with the flowing words; After, the wise glorious Venkatapatidevardya ruled 



^ an income upon some villages and lands ; but it was never settled, because of the 
chi§£ Governor (10) and some grandees of that court who claimed that the revenue 
of the villages belonged to them. Hence the king as a sign of his love for the 
Fathers gave them yearly a thousand pagodesf. 11) out from the tribute paid by one of 
the N&iks who are his subjects (12), until some lands will be free, from which the 
maiutenanc.* of the Fathers will unobjectionably he taken. He issued the necessary 
orders to collect this rent, and one of Ours (13) went to CongeuarA (14) to 
talk and show these decrees to the Pole (15), through whom such a rent had to 
be received. He was entertained and honoured by this Pole, who gave him 
great signs of his love, as any of those great friends of tlfe Society would have 
done in Europe. When he was aware of the coming of the Father, he used to 
send him every day a messenger with congratulatory letters, that were, he said, 
like daily salvoes for cheering and regaling him. He promised to pay diligently 
the first part of the rent on the following January, and as a matter of fact he 
gave us already five hundred dueadat . . . (16) 

"And it was a striking case that it happened to the chief Governor of the 
Kingdom who so earnestly opposed the alms ordered by the King from the 
revenue of those villages for the minisUT* of the Church: because he being 
accused before the king of having robbed the royal rents and treasure, was 
ashamedly deprived of his function and dignity. And having been requested 
by the King for one of his rings that bad cost fifty thousand pugodes, he denied 
and swore on his parents he had never taken it : but lie was declared guilty of 
theft of the ring and of three hundred thousand pagodes by many witnesses : 
so he is now imprisoned. The new Governor, his successor, is n very good friend 
to the Fathers. The Crown Prince very much urges the building of a church for the 


the earth, illuminating the ten regions with fame.' h'fiigraph in Indica. Vul. Ilf, p. 252. He 
was not a young man at tho time when this letter was written ; he having died In 1616 at the 
ngc of 67. according to Harradas, was then 52 years old. 

(10) The Spanish original call* this officer Reg ill or mayor, at this point, but soon afterwards 
calls his successor Oovernailor. 

(11) Gold currency of the South, which was need in Madras up till the middle of the lDtli 
century. 

(12) Such were for instance the NAik of Madura And the NAik of Tnnjorc. For the rela¬ 
tions between Veukaja and the NAik* of Madura, who were then the two brotheis VisvanAtlia 
III and KumAra Krisbnappa II, cfr. V. Rangachari, The History of the Naik Kingdom of 
Madura, in the Indian Antiquary. Vol. XLV, pp. 92 and 100 103. 

(13) Via., one of the three Jesuits who were in Chandragirl, probably one of the Fathers. 

(14) -.Conjeveram of Kanchi-varam. the old capital of the Chola rulers in the 7th century 
in the present Chingleput District of tho Madras Presidency. 

(15) This name must bo a corrupted form of the Tamil word 'pillai' or pi/lci'. 

which is sometimes pronounced by uneducated people 'pulle' . It means an honourable man. 
I am indebted of these notes to Pr. J P. Cajus, S.J.. who knows the languages of the South 
very well. 

(16) Instead of Hagodts. Ducadoa is a gulden Spanish currency. . - 
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Christians on his estate (17), and as soon as there will be Fathers his desire/ 
will be satisfied.” (18) . , • 

II.—The Jesuits in the Fort of Vellore. 

The letter 1 am going to extract in this chapter was written six years after, 
in 1606 or 1607, (19) probably by Fr. Melchior Coutinho, since the man who 
wrote it appears to be an eye-witness of the events narrated. It deals with the 
Fathers living in the fort of Vellore in North Arcot. Here it is : 

“The Residences of Chandegri and Velure arc depending on this College 
(20); Chandegri is a Royal City, head of this great Empire of Risnnga (as we 
have said other times), although the king is not residing there at present, but in a 
fortress called Velur, as we will sec further on (21) : there are two Fathers and two 
Lay-Brothers in these two residences (22). The fruit of cunvc:*iun is still very 
short, but there is a great hope that we shall attain it with patience. The 
principal impediment is the superstition of these Gentiles who think that becoming 


(17) Tho name always given to the Crown Prince in the Vljaynnagar kingdom was 
'Chica Raya', which means in Kanarexo'little'or'young'Raya. The boy who was honoured 
with this name at the time when this letter whs writton was perhaps the young man " common¬ 
ly held to be hitt son, but who in reality was not so " ; because, according to Darradas, as 
. soon ns ho waa born Vefikaja gave him the title of Chica Raya. 13ut he being kept alwuys shut 
up in the palace of Chaiulragiri. as the same Hawadas nays, how could ho ask lor a Church for 
the Christians of his estate ? From the letter 1 shall extract in the following chapter, wo know 
that this so-called son of Voriknis was confined ut Chandrngiri when his father was residing at 
Vellore, and if ho resided over there until his death, the unfortunate boy remained in his con- * 

finement at Chandrngiri until (ho time of Barradas. Hut I suspect that lie was not in Chandra- 
girl when the king was living here, because the constant policy of his putative father, ns it can 
be seen in Bnrradus, was to keep him separated front his royal person, as if ho mistrustod 
the spurious origin of tho boy. This explains why tho boy wanted some Jesuits near him. 

That the Crown I'rinco the letter speaks of Was this putative son of VertkujA is provod becauso no 
successor was ever appointed until the hour of his death, ns Barradas narrates. Moreover the 
second extract will show, that this very putative son of Vertkapi wanted to have some Fntliors in his 
confinement six years latet: no doubt can exist on the identification of these two persons. 

(18) The rest of the Chapter XVII, which contains this account, will only l>c of interost 
for the history of tho Catholic Missions in India. 

(19) Relacam Annul Das Covtas Quc Pcmsram Os Padres Da Companhia Dc JESUS Nus t : 

Partes Da India Oriental, & cm a/guas outras da conquisla desie rcyno no anno dc 606 6- 

607. <V do procosso dc conversao, S- Christandadc daqucllas partes. Tirada das cartas dos 
mesmos padres quc da la vierao : Pelo padre Fcrnao Oucrreiro da Companhia dc JESV. 
natural de Almodounar dc Portugal...Em Lisboa. Imprcsso co licenca : Por Pedro Crasbecch • 

Anno M. DCIX. The extract whose translation 1 publish is found in tho pp. 105-107. * 

(20) Vie., the College of San Thom6. 

(21) From the above said words, it seems, we know that Venkata was permanently.living in 
the fort of Vellore, at this time, and perhaps he lived over there until his death ; nevertheless the 

capital of the Empire was Chandragiri. This slay of Velikaya I at Vellore has never been recorded * 

in any author. ' • 

(22) Via., a Father and a Lay Brother in each of these .two residences: the former were 

Fr. Melchior Coutinho in Vellore, and Fr. Anthony Pnhino in Chandragiri. The Brothers' names 
arc not given. * 
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* Christians they make themselves of low caste of the French and Portuguese, because 
asvfar as the law is concerned, they confess that it is true and holy and that every 
thing which they are told by their learned people (23) and by the Brahmins is 
lies and nonsense. Fr. Melchior Coutinho resides always in the fortress of Vclur, 
in the court with the King, who enjoys his friendship very much, and the king 
honours him a great deal and particularly it was a sign of his great love for him 
to give him lodging in the first enclosure of the fortress, wherein nobody is 
allowed to live but either his relatives and counsellors or the chief Brahmins: many 
people asked the King for this place, but he refused all and gave it to the Fathers, 
in spite of the Brahmins who were contradicting a good *deal: the Father built 
his house and church here, crowning it over its gate with a very beautiful cross, 
that is threatening all this heathenism : the very few Christians converted and 
some few who go from San Thome for business sake are carefully cultivated. The 
Father often spoke with the King on the things of his salvation and principally 
he took opportunity from several paintings ho went to show him and specially one 
of St. George Martyr, on horseback, spearing a dragon, with a heading in 
tongue bndagn in the very painting, that related a summary of his history and 
mentioned how the king and the whole of his household became converted (24). 
The King was very satisfied and spoke on the painting a great deal and knows by 
heart the whole of the Christian doctrine, but he is not yet worthy of receiving 
from God such a good as it is to be full} lighted with the splendour of faith. 

"An Italian I.ay-Brother who was a fine painter was sent to this residence 
and the King appreciated his coming very much, since he knew he had been 
sent by Rev. Fr. General from such a long distance only to give pleasure to him ; 
and since he is so fond of paintings, he received this Brother with great 
benevolence and asked him at once whether he had then a good one to 
show him. The Brother had no other else but the portraits of our Rev. Fr. 
Ignatius and of Rev. Fr. Francis Xavier: he showed them to him and the King 
was astonished and could not persuade himself that the Brother had painted 


123) We know several of the wiso men who flourished during Velikaya's reign ; such were for 
instance, Chidambaram GurunamaAivAyamflrti. author of the Aruttagi riandddi, and his disciple 
Ananda NnmaSivftya Pandiram, author of the Paramarahasiain&Iai. Chidambara Venba . 
Anndmalai Venba and some other works (Cfr.-Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency, Vol. I, p. 105, ins. 614 ami p. Ho, ins. Hi); Appaiya DIkshita, author df more 
than 100 works: in the colophon of one of them, the Knvalaydnanda , he mentions Vertkata I by 
whom he was patronized; his works deal specially with grammar and philosophy (Cfr. o.c., p. 47. 
ins. 151); Rhaytakulauka who wrote the grammatical work Sabddnuiasana (Cfr. The Q. J . of 
the M. S'. Vol. X, p. 256); and the poets TenAli RAmakpshnakavi, the most famous. Chinna 
NaranakaTi. Tarigoppula-Mallana and Mnyla Ananta. " The literary activity which was displayed 
during the reign of Venkata was an extraordinary one ", says Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, The 
Third Vijavanagara Dynasty, its Viceroys and Ministers, in Archieologicat Survey of India, 
Annual Report. 1911-12, p. 188. 

(24) As is very well known, liadagas, or Badugas. as it was originally, means ‘northcnees’ 
or men who come from the north ; such were the.Kannrcse people who invaded the south ; hence 
Badaga language sounds like Kanarcsc language. 



them ; hence he asked him to paint the full body in a big panel: the Brother /• 
did it and he painted a portrait of the rest of the Rev. Fr. Ignatius in an hour 
and a half, and the King became surprised on seeing it, and going io\vards / "1iis 
lodging sent him according to his custom a pachavdham, which is a golden 
cloth costing twenty cruzados (25): afterwards he painted the portraits in the 
King's presence, little by little, where the Father took the opportunity to tell 

him the wonders and heroic deeds of these holy meu. He painted also a panel 

of the Bl. Virgin Mary with the Child Jesus and with the child the Baptist to 

satisfy the desire of the same King. The panel was very well made and the 

King ordered it to be hung in a prominent place in the room of his assemblies, 
opposite his royal throne, although several Brahmins disliked it very much and 
procured as much as they could that the King might order to take it away. The 
Brother showed him some books of pictures specially those of Father Nadal. 
which he looked at, one after the other, asking their subject, and being very 
much pleased with the answer and with the mysteries of the life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which were declared to him on this occasion (26). It is very edifying 
for him that the Brother does not receive the money be offers, and he causes 
the door of the palace to he opened at once to the Brother at any time he 
comes to talk with him. He has a great opinion of the Fathers and often 
praises them publicly before his courtiers, and particularly he did it once before 
their high priest at whose feet the same King prostrates himself and whose re¬ 
venue yearly surpasses two hundred thousand enaatlos (27): and because the 
King praised the Fathers as religious and chaste people, the priest answered : If 
this is true, how do they eat meat ?’ And the King answered : ‘ Although they eat 
meat, nevertheless they have no wives’, and he emphasized it to him on account 
of the bad reputation he has among the people, professing himself chaste. 

(25) Instead ol ducados or parades : common Spanish currency. 

(26) l have already related the history ot these pictures of Fr. Jerome Nadal S.J., in my 
Spanish work La Dinaxtla Manclni cn China. Historia de la Ultima Dlnastla Imperial 
yen particular itc sax ivlnciom'ti con «*/ Crixliani.nuo y la Clvilieacion Kuropca, Vnl. I, 
c. XX, pp. 412-H4. The aforesaid Fr. Nadal. a Spaniard, one of the pioneer Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus, ordered a set of pictures representing scenes of the life of our Lord from several 
Flemish pain tors, in 15i>7. at the request of Saint Francis Borgia, third General of the Society, 
to illustrate the latter’s book of meditations on the doctrine and deeds of Jesus Christ. These 
pictures• have Itoen reproduced many times and in different countries: Fr. Julio Aleni, S.J. 
published them in Peking in 1635, with a Chinese text of the life of Christ. This work has 
l>een editod nine times ; I have seen a copy of the last edition (Tu-se-we. 1887) in the Archbi¬ 
shop’s Library, Wodehouse Hoad, Fort, Bombay. 

(27) I suppose that this high priest. ’ sum mo sacerdota ’, was K6(ikanyiidanam Tntn- 
chitrya, a learned Brahmin of EffQr who had been preceptor of the King and crowed him. 

He is mentioned in two Tamil inscriptions of the Chiogleput District; cfr. Rangacharya, o.c., 
Vol. I. p. 429, ins. 937 and 938; and in the DalavSi ag/akftram plates of Venkata I: o.c.. Vol. 

II. p. 1000, ins. 80. The latter inscription shows that he was supervising several Vaishnava 
temples, and some other inscriptions of Cangiveiam record that he was in charge of the temples 
there. He was the head of Tfltftchfirya family and became the supreme doctor of the Vaishna- 
vism in the South. 
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Father Anthony Dubino, who resides at Chandegri, going to the fortress of 
V^lur to pay a visit (to the King) brought him as a present a nice map with 
BadJlga inscriptions and at its bottom there was a description of the principal 
kingdoms and of the four elements and eleven skies, and the King very much 
enjoyed seeing and reading all these things. (28) 

According to the esteem of the King for the Fathers they are also 
esteemed by the chief officers of his court, who go sometimes to our house and 
church, principally on feast days when they put in it some framework ornament¬ 
ation. 

The Fathers have intercourse by letters and gifts'with the Prince who 
supplicated incessantly that a Father might be sent to his own court, but since 
the King does not like it, it seems, the fulfilment of his desire is postponed, 
and they keep him in expectation with kind words and hopes. " (29) 

HI.—The Jesuits mentioned in an International Document. 

This is certainly the most interesting piece of news 1 have come across in 
this old volume, concerning the Jesuits in the court of Vijayanagar. The following 
account was written cither in 1607 or 1608, one or two years after the preceding 
letter. (80) It starts this way : 

"There arc eight (Jesuits) in the College of San Thome, and two or three 
reside in the court of the King o? Bisnnga, who treats them until now as 
benevolently and frankly as ever, favouring them as much as a Christian King 
can do. It may be partly deduced from A letter he wrote to His Majesty (81) this 
year; it runs as follows : 

’In the year Iauaxara, in the March Moon.* 


(28) The nationality of Fr. Dubino, whose name sounds like an Italian one, gives reason 
lo wonder whether this missionary had been a pupil of the famous mathematician and astrono¬ 
mer Fr. Chrlntoforo Clavio. S.J., who had taught these sciences many years in Rome. Some 
years beforo another of his pupils. Fr. Mattco Kicci. S.J.. had astonished the mandarins of 
Peking with somo maps drawn by himself according to the rules of his master. Cfr. Herat, La 
Din ait ia Mane/ni en China, Vol. I, c. XXII, p. 436. 

(29) y'Cfr. n. (17). This news agieos perfectly with the account of Uutmdas, who after 
having related the doubtful origin of the putative son of Venkata, says: " He (the King) never 
treated him ns a son, but on the contrary kept him always shut up in tho palace at Chandegri, 
nor ever allowed him to go out of it. without his especial permission, which indeed he never 
granted except when in company of the Queen." Sowell, o.c. p. 223. Nevertheless, at this 
time he was not confuted in Chandragiri palace, since there were two Jesuits in the town. 

(30) Hiltoria y Anal lielaeton Dr las corns que hiakron los /'mires He la Companies He 
Jesus, pur las p,tries He Oricnlc y otras, en let propagation del Santo Evangclio, Los aiios 
passaddi He fV'7. y 608. Sitcada, liniada, y eompuesta He Port agues en Castellano por el 

Doctor Christival Svarea Dc Figueroa - Hu Matt rid, UDCXUIT. En la Imp renin Real. 

The account translated into English is found in the pages 113-115. 

(31) This King was Philip III of Spain, whose Father. Philip II. as well known, since 1580. 
on the occasion of the death of the old King Cardinal Dom Henriqtic, became also King of 
Portugal under tho name Philip I. The above published letter was addressed to him as King 
of Portugal. 
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‘Letter of the King of the Kings (32). Great Lord, Great Knight, King Vencata- 
pati, very great King, to the most powerful Lord of the sea and of the land, Dj?n 
Felipe, King of Portugal, etc. 

‘I received Your Majesty's letter and 1 enjoyed its reading very much. Your 
Majesty spoke of two things in it: the first was on the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, who arc living in my Court, and how glad Your Majesty was on hearing 
how I was myself honouring and entertaining them. The second was on Your 
Majesty’s Viceroy at Goa, Ws. that Your Majesty had already written to him, 
ordering him to help me when the good of my kingdom should require it (33), I became 
very glad on knowing both things, because as far as the Fathers are concerned, they, 
in these eleven years they have spent in my court (34), have always been good, 
religious, very chaste, prudent learned people and preachers of their own law ; 
and I shall treat them in the same way as Your Majesty desires and they are worthy 
of. As regards the Viceroy. I am always ready to help him with the whole of my 
army and power, when necessary, against our old common enemies the Moors (35). 

T learned how the Dutch, rebel subjects of Your Majesty (86) came to Girola 
(87) to talk with the Nayque <38>, and they requested from him the harbour of 
Tauana Patan(89) in which they were already building a fortress. I sent at once a 
messenger of mine with some letters for the Nayque ; and afterwards Kr. Nicolas 

(32) The Spaniel! original nay* : ‘Carta del K«y de Ion Kayos', Verbatim, 'Letter of the King 
of the thunderbolts'. I suppose Rayo* in a printing lapsus, instead of Keyes. In this supposi¬ 
tion 1 have translatml 'Letter of the King of the Kings'. 

(33) From 1003 to 1607 the Viceroy of Goa was Martini AfTomtO do Castro, who was succeeded 
as Governor by tho Archbishop of (ion. Dorn Hr. Aleixo de Men uses. 

(34) Wo can deduce from this that the Jesuits were established in the Court of Chandragiri 
since 1595. Were they, residing in the old town of VIJayanagar before tho battle of Talikota? 
I cannot give a satisfactory answer to this question ; I only say that it seems probable and the 
Kev. Slator in the above quoted words supposes it, while speaking of the cross in the great 
House of Victory. 

(35) Via. The Mnliomudans, who were always called Moors by Spaniards and Portuguese, 
since the Mahomedans who invaded Spain were really Moors. 

(36) The United Netherlands had already declared their independence from Spain in 1379, 
but it was not recognised until 1609. By the peace of Wentfalia, in 1648. the independence of the 
seven United Provinces was formally conceded. 

(37) Girola does not sound like an Indian name of the South: it must be corrupted passing 
throughout the original Portuguese and the Spanish translation. I suspect it must be Jingi in 
the South Arcot District. Madras Presidency, whose famous rock-fortress is still showing its old 
grandeur. The Governor of this fortress was at this time Varadappa Nftik (1580-1620), whose 
suspicious policy of obedience and expediency fully agrees with the above-mentioned events. Cfr. 
The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLV, p. 92. 

(38) The Governor or Viceroy of the Emperor of Vijayanagar. Cfr. nn. (12) and (IP). 

(39) I could not identify this Patan with any port in the surroundings of Mylapore, wherein 
it must be, it seems, as we conclude not only from the fact that the Rector of the College of San 
Thome was sent there, but also from the following description of the neighbourhood* given in the 
same letter further on: “the port is very convenient, the town large and the population very 
numerous scattered in the other ports and villages of that bay, for instance Polincnte, Arlmagan. 
Seven Pagodea which arC quite important ports", p. 115. 


\ Levanto, Hector of the College al San Thome of the Society of Jesus, to my 
rqjiucst went over there taking other letters of mine on the same subject. And I 
caused that the Nayque might forbid a fortress to be built by them, and might 
send them back out of his possessions, because since they are rebels against Your 
Majesty, they are also so to my person. 

‘The old friendship which existed between the Kings my antecessors and the 
kings of Portugal, from the time of Narsinga (40j, must continue at present between 
Your Majesty and myself, and I beg Your Majesty to write me at once whenever 
necessary. 

'From my Kingdom 

' Venlacaja, King.' 

*' What the King points out about the Dutch fortress he caused to be over¬ 
come is more carefully recorded in another letter of the same Fathers, m. 
that Kr. Rector, empowered with the King's dispatches containing what is above 
said by the same king, went to the Nayque, a subject of his, although a little 
reluctant: and since the Nayque was retarding and dissimulating, the King suspected 
the cause of that delay and wrote again by his own hand to him. ordering him to do 
at once what was commanded in his tirsi letter, expelling from that place those 
enemies of the Portuguese the latter being very much better friends than the new 
guests. The Nayque did so, and sent al once some messages to the bishop, to 
the C&ptain and to the town of San Thome, through his ambassadors for starting 
pourparlers on the surrender and frequentation of the port. Everything was rightly 
done, and a Captain with some soldiers was sent at once to guard the fortress. A 
Jqsuit went with them, and another was sent there afterwards. . . (41). 

(to) Narsinga »VM the first king of the second Dynasty of Vijayanagar. (1490 1509) 1 Thence¬ 
forward 1 , says Nunbt In his chronicle, ’this kingdom of Pisnaga was called the kingdom of 
NnrsymgA." Cfr. Sewell, o.c.. p. 307 ; and n. (4). 

(41) 1 suppose that (Ilia conduct of the Jesuits docs not give foundation for the following 
crude recriminations we read in The Jlialory of the Ndik Kingdom of Madura, by V. Rangachari, 
M.A..I..T., Madras, published in The Indian Antiquary: " More than these, the Josuits and 
priests, whom they oncourngod at their own expense, l>ccnme enemies more deadly (to the Portu¬ 
guese) than the Dutch themselv es. They assume a tone of arrogance in their conduct and made 
bold to defy the Viceroy himself. They retained bands of men at their own expense in total dis¬ 
obedience to the Government. They interfered in politics and in trade, and made themselves 
absolute masters of the pearl fisheries of Trfl van core and the Indian coast. They actually waged 
war against His Majesty's captains on the seas. They obtained, by underhand means, 
a general charge over the several fortresses of the north and refused to render any 
account of the expenditure. They purchased lauds and received legacies without permission. 
Above all they held secret communications with the Dutch and even with the Muhammadans. 
Deriving*every support from the Government, they thus proved ungrateful intriguers against its 
authority* The Government did indeed prohibit them in 1035 from purchasing land and 
receiving legacies without sanction, and from interference with pearl fisheries, on pain of the loss 
of the care of the Christians. Hut the large allowances they had been drawing and the large 
private property they had accumulated, made them indifferent to these threats. Financially the 
dependents of the Slat.*, they were actually richer than the State, which, on account of its poverty, 
could not even pay the soldiers and therefore drove them to be monks. The life of the monk in 
fact became the coveted life of the day. Hundreds of people who camc^very year from Portugal 



“The Father who was in the Residence of Bisnaga baptized nit old noble man * 
on the day of the Assumption of our Lady ; he was one of the servants of tjjc 
King, eighty years old, and had not worshipped any idol for the last forty yeafsbut 
only the one true God whom he did not know, but the Father taught him, as St. Paul 
did with the Athenians, how to know Him ; and the happy old man was very glad and 
his conduct in the new faith was so edifying, that, although he cainc at the eleventh 
hour, he made up for the lime lost by merit and received the last denarius." (.42) 

I hope that these will not be the last materials found out among the writings 
of the old Jesuits to complete the history of the great Empire of Vijayanagar, so 
fortunately begun by Mr. Robert Sewell. I am very much pleased in having con¬ 
tributed to it with the publication of these three extracts. The last one particu¬ 
larly is of an exceptional importance, since it shows the international intercourse 
between VeAkata I, Philip III and the Dutch. 


in the King's service, gave up their original object and embraced the easy and alluring occupation 
ol monk. It is no wonder that the ecclesiastical men in Goa were far out of proportion to official 
Jaymon, that they outnumbered the soldiers and civilians pul together. An Umpire assailed by such 
gross ovlls could not but undergo irrevocable dismemberment and decadence, and within tho next 
20 years it was destined to collapse."—TVu* Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLV, p. 181. It is very- 
striking to come across now-a days—because tho above quoted paragraph was published in 1016- - 
such terrible accusations without tho mention of any source or historic document to prove these 
statements. I regret very much to say that this is not the way to write history in modern 
times, although it was so in other uncritical ages. But wo read a little further on : "They (tho 
Portuguese) entered into a quarrel with Tirumal NAik. at Tuticorin. The cause of the quarrel was 
Jesuit perfidy. More worldly than the most worldly laymen, these Jesuits had made themselves the 
practical lords of Tuticorin and its trade, and with the support of an army formed by themselves, 
they defied their Portuguese benefactors, Intrigued with Tirumal NAik and instigated him to seize 
a Portuguese agent who had been sent to purchase saltpetre in exchange for elephants." Fortu¬ 
nately in this point Mr. Rangacliari adds this footnote : ' Danvers, II, 250'. which was a revelation* 
to me; really in the Vol. II of 77»e Portuguese in India, by Frederick Charles Danvers, wo find 
the news of the seizing of that Portuguese agent by the NAik of Madura, at the instance of the 
latter; but what is Danvers'authority in this matter, he himself not giving any source of in¬ 
formation ? The authority of a protestant who either fairly or unfairly takes any occasion to insult 
the Catholic Religion and her priests and religious orders. This was allowed to the protestant 
authors of the last century, but the protestant true historians of now-.vd.nys refuse to inlay their 
works with such fables and legends. And 1 wonder whether Mr. Rangacliari picked upThe other 
unnoted accusations from some other sectarian author, perhaps even from the very introduction of 
the work of Danvers, p. XXX Vlf. I do not proclaim a priori that the Jesuits are faultless, be* 
ing themselves men as the rest of mankind, but to accuse anybody without proofs is not a fair way 
of writing history. 

(42) The writer alludes to two passages of the Holv Bible ; cfr. Act XVII. 23 and Math. 
XX. 1-16. 
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How the Fly Got its Name. 


THE following nursery droll is well-known in the Southern Tamil districts; and, 
perhaps, it will interest lovers of folk-lore among the readers of the Journal 
in other places. 

In the days when the world was young, the fly, desiring to know its name, 
went to a calf, and asked : 

"O sleek and tender Calf! 

What is my name ? " 

The calf replied : " I do not know : ask the cow, my mother." The fly then 
went to the cow, and asked : 

“ 0 Cow! 

Mother of the sleek and lender Calf, 

What is my name ? " 

The cow answered : " I do not know; ask the cowherd who tends me." The 
fly thereupon went to the cowherd, and- : 

“ O Cowherd! 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

What is my name ?" 

He replied : “ I do not know; ask the stick in my hand." The. fly then 
asked the stick; 

" O Stick I 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow. 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

What is my name ? " 

The stick replied : “I do not know : ask the flagstaff which is bigger than I." 
The fly then flew to the flagstaff and asked : 

“ O Flagstaff! 

Which is bigger than the Stick, 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

'"Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

What is my name?” 

The flagstaff said : “ I do not know ; ask the crane that perches on me. ” 
The fly went to the crane, and inquired: 

“ O Crane ! r 

That perches on the Flagstaff, *- 


Which is bigger than the Stick. 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, ^ 

Who tends the Cow, f 

Mother of the sleek and lender Calf 
What is my name ? " 

The crane answered : " l do not know; ask the pond where 1 swim.” The fly 
flew to the pond, and asked : 

" O Pond ! 

Where swims the Crane, 

That perches the Flagstaff, 

Which is bigger than the Stick, 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf. 

What is my name?" 

The pond said : "I do not know; ask the lish that live in my bed.” The fly 
then asked the fish : 

"O Fish! 

That live in the bed of the Pond, 

Where swims the Crane, 

That perches on the Flagstaff, 

Which is bigger than the Stick, 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and lender Calf, 

What is my name ?" 

The fish replied : "We do not know; ask the fisherman who sets nets for 
us.” The fly at once went to the fisherman, and asked : 

" O Fisherman I 
Who sets nets for the Fish, 

That live in the bed of the Pond, 

Where swims tfic Crane, 

That perches on the Flagstaff. 

Which is bigger than the Stick, 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

What is my name ? ” «v 

The fisherman answered: " I do not know; ask the pot in my hand.” The 
fly questioned the pot : 

'* O Pot ! 

That is in the hand of the Fisherman, 

_ Who sets nets for the Fish, 


That live in the bed of the Pond, 

Where swims the Crane, 

■x That perches on the Flagstaff, 

Which is bigger than the Stick, 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

What is my name?" 

The pol replied : “ I do nol know ; ask the Kerth of which 1 am made." 1'he 

fly then asked the Earth : 

“ O Earth ! 

Of which is made the Pot, 

That is in the hand of the Fisherman, 

Who sets nets for the Fish, 

That live in the bed of the Pond. 

Where swims the Crane, 

That perches on the Flagstaff, 

Which is bigger than the Stick. 

Thai is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf. 

What is my name? ” t| 

The Earth said: " l do not know: ask the grass that grows on my surface. 
The Hy then asked the grass: 

" O Grass 1 

That grows on the surface of the Earth, 

Of which is made the Pot. 

That is in the hand of the Fisherman, 

Who sets nets for the Fish, 

That live in the bed of the Pond, 

Where swims the Crane, 

That perches on the Flagstaff, 

Which is bigger than the Stick, 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow. 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

. What is my name ?" ( 

Tbs grass answered: “ I do not know ; ask the horse that feeds on me. 
The fly then flew to the horse, and inquired ■ 

. “ O Horse ! 

That feeds on the Grass, 

That grows on the surface of the Earth. 

Of which is made the Pot. • 
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That is in the hand of the Fisherman, 

Who sets nets for the Fish, 

That live in the bed of the Pond, 

Where swims the Crane, 

That perches on the Flagstaff, 

Which is bigger than the Stick. 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

What is my name ?" 

The horse replied : Hi-i-i-i-i i: hearing which the fly exclaimed in joy : "So, 
that is my name I ” Since then the fly has borne the name of / in the Tamil land. 

• K. G. SKSIIA AIYAK. 


Indian Characters in English Fiction. 


THE interest of this subject is to be attributed to the growth of the British 
empire in India. More than the political events, the features of the social contact 
between Indians and Europeans are of human interest to us. The only references 
to India by English writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and even eighteenth cen¬ 
turies arc to her wealth, splendour and gorgeousness. The trial of Warren Hastings 
at the end of the eighteenth century served no doubt to rivet English attention on 
Indian affairs a great deal. 

It is worth noting here that the English novel as a form of literature assumed 
a distinct form only in the eighteenth century and it reached its fully evolved 
stage of perfection only towards the end of that century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. With this growing perfection of the English novel 
synchronises the growing interest evinced by English writers for India. It is 
almost an extraordinarily fortunate circumstance that Sir Walter Scott, who is 
regarded as the father of the nineteenth century novel, had numerous tics of 
kinship with India. His marriage with Miss Carpentier was decided almost on the 
assurance that the lady's brother, who was Collector of Salem would render finan¬ 
cial assistance to him in any emergency. Scott’s collaborator in the ‘Minstrelsy of the 
Scotch Border,’ John I.eydcn, sailed to Madras at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and was to die in the East Indies later. Bishop Heber whom Scott saw at 
Cjxford in 1803. sitting over his Newdigate Prize poem ‘ Palestine ’ sailed for 
India in 1823, never to return. Scott’s eldest son. an officer in the Hussars, 
‘was for some time stationed at Bangalore before he left for home'on account 
of ill-health and died at the Cape of Good Hope in 1838. But a relation of 
Scott’s through his grandmother, who suggested a distinct story for a novel was 
-Haliburton, Persian translator, and member of the Board of Revenue at Madras, 


\ 
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' Haliburton came into conflict with the Brahmin dubash of the Governor of 
Madras, Avadhanam Paupiah who took revenge on Haliburton by getting him 
transferred to the feverish frontier of Chandragiri. Paupiah enjoyed the full confi¬ 
dence of the Madras Governor Holland and exercised an undue influence over hint. 
When however Holland ceased to be Governor, Haliburton brought Paupiah to 
trial at the Sessions for conspiracy and had him convicted. It was in 1825 that 
Haliburton published an account of that trial to warn British officers in India 
against wily dubashes. Sir Walter Scott introduced Paupiah directly into 
. bis “Surgeon’s Daughter" published in 1827 and referred to his practice of 
transferring inconvenient officials at Madras to moffuslil stations. ‘Paupiah’ 
is a type of Indian character which was found to make a striking impression on 
British officials in India. The other day, the story was published that Governor 
Collet who was in Madras more than 200 years ago, was so attached to his dubash 
that he built him a temple in Madras, in which he might worship God without 
being obliged to go to Conjeevaram constantly as he used to. Though we arc 
excluding here a consideration of the numerous works of “Anglo-Indian Fiction", 
reference may be made here to ' Brijmohun Bonncrjee ’ in the “ Baboo ” a novel 
attributed to Prinsep. Bonncrjee served to bring about the financial ruin of a 
British officer, tried to kidnap the Mussalman wife of a British officer and ruined 
their married life and also attempted to cheat a noble Mussalman gentleman of 
his paternal estate. The next great British novelist after Scott who intro¬ 
duced an Indian character into his writings was Thackeray. The present writer has 
shown elsewhere that '.Rummun Loll ’ in the ‘ Newcomes’ is the result of impres¬ 
sions created in England by Raja Raminohun’s visit there. Thackeray has 
compounded in ' Rummun Loll' the figure of an Indian who was lionised in 
British society with the traditional idea of the time regarding a native of India. 
A distinct change in the attitude of British novelists in modern times is to be 
read in the character of Mir Jalaluddin introduced in “Joan and Peter" by 
H. G. Wells. Jalaluddin is a polished under-graduate of Cambridge University 
who is denied a commission by the. conservative British authorities but gets 
one in the French aerial corps. In modern times British novelists do not have to 
look to accounts of British officers in India for knowledge of Indian character but 
meet in England itself with numerous specimens of Indians. A still further 
advance is to be read in some novels of recent publication which reflect elaborately 
the political stir in India with Gandhi as the central figure. 

P. R. KRISHNASWAMY. 
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The Death of the Rat’s Mate. 


I have read the interesting cumulative folk-tale of “Old Dame Lousy” which 
Mr. S. C. Mitra has contributed to the July issue of the Mythic Society's Journal. 
The following nursery tale, which I have often heard old grand-mothers tell 
their little grand-children in Tamil homes in this part of the country, bears a 
remarkable analogy to the Bengali story, and may, perhaps, interest the readers 
fo the Journal. 

Once upon a time„a rat which had married a mosquito, lived close by the 
seven oceans. The mosquito died, and in the intensity of uncontrollable grief, 
the rat attempted to drown itself in the sea. The sea asked what the matter was; 
and when the disconsolate rat apprised it of the domestic tragedy, the sea was so 
much upset that its waters began to churn. Just then an elephant came 
there, and asked the sea why it was so agitated; and on hearing of the bereave¬ 
ment the rat had sustained, the elephant rushed against a banian and broke its 
tusk. The tree in its turn asked the elephant what had upset it, and when the 
beast narrated the calamitous event, the banian suddenly shed all its leaves. A 
sparrow which had built its nest on the tree, and which had gone to gather food, 
returned soon afterwards; and finding the tree leafless, it asked in concern what 
the sad plight was due to. The tree told t^c bird the mournful story of the death 
of the rat’s wife, and the subsequent catena of events; whereupon, the bird poked 
one of its eyes with a sharp twig, and flew away to an old wall. The wall, 
observing that the bird had lost one of its eyes, desired to know what the matter 
was; and on hearing the tale, it foil down with a heavy thud. A ploughman who 
was on his way to the field, seeing the wall down, approached it, and when the 
wall told him all that had occurred, he broke his plough. The village school¬ 
master, who just came up, inquired of the ploughman why he had destroyed the 
plough. The latter narrated the doleful story, and thereupon, the schoolmaster 
destroyed his books and went back home. The school-master’s wife was surprised 
to see her husband return so soon, and she asked him the reason. She was told 
the melancholy story, which made her feel so heavy at heart, that she broke the 
cooking pot to pieces. 


K. G. SKSHA IYER. 


REVIEWS. 



“Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture.”* 

Bv Rao Saheb Dr. S. Krisiinaswami AIYANGAK. M.A., PH.D. 


UNDER the above title, Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar sipnmarizes in the space 
of some 400 pages, the results of his familiar researches in South Indian 
history, and indicates what, in his opinion, are some of the main contribuli ns 
of South India to Indian culture. The volume bears ample evidence of the wide 
scholarship and research which we have come to associate with Dr. Aiynngar’s 
works and presents Dr. Aiyangar’s results clearly and cogently. 

In the author's own words “ South Indian history and culture has a character 
of its own notwithstanding the fact that the interaction of cultural forces between 
the north and the south is very much more full and frequent than has hitherto 
been recognized.” 

Dr. Aiyangar summarizes these contributions as follows:—“ In South India, 
Hinduism has had a history of peaceful development culminating in the efforts of 
Vijayanagar to give it the final form in which it has come down to us to modern 
times.” "The Brahman has, thanks to the communities amidst which he cast 
his own lot, been able to carry his Brahmanical life unimpaired and even encour¬ 
aged by the communities on whom he exercised his influence in the direction of 
elevating them to a higher plane of life.” “ In the sphere of conservation of 
learning through ages, when the material agencies for its preservation were so ill- 
developed and so easily capable of destruction, the success he achieved is nothing 
short of marvellous.” "The transformation of the ritualistic Brahmanism into 
the much more widely acceptable Hinduism of modern times is due to the increas¬ 
ing infusion of the theislic element into the religious systems of the day. In this 
new development South India played an important part. It gave a specific 
realistic development to ‘ the doctrine of bhakti ' by infusing into it features 
characteristic perhaps of the Tamil land and its literary development, making 
thereby religious experience fall in line with life itself.” "Even in the transform, 
alion of HinaySnist Buddhism into the MahSySna, India south of the Vindhyas 
bore an important part.” "Another important contribution consists in the spread 
of Indian culture and the expansion of Indian commerce. South India is primarily 
responsible for the spread of Hindu culture to the islands of the East and the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, reaching even as far cast as China.” “In commercial 
enterprise ‘articles of trade from South India were carried in great quantity to the 
West. The import of the commodities of the Eastern Archipelago into India 
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seems to have been managed as a thoroughly Indian business.” "The' expansion/ 
towards the East seems to have been in full and self-contained colonies of Hindus 
including Brahmans.” " In administration, particularly, in local administration, 
which is a characteristic feature of Indian administration generally, South India 
has its own characteristics which appear to have developed early and been carried, 
out to the fullest fruition under the great Cholas. A.D. 850-1350.” 

This is in the main, Dr. Aiyangar’s theme, and he develops it in the course 
of nineteen chapters. A prominent defect in treatment would appear to be the dis¬ 
quisition into unsettled questions of chronology, etc., which Dr. Aiyangar leads us 
into frequently and which are not quite germane to the title of the work. Such 
for example are the chapters VII, VIII, IX and X relating to the Pallavas which 
contain a good deal of valuable matter useful to the student of Indian history, 
—matter, however, which he would expect to find in a work on the chronology 
and genealogy of the Pallavas rather than in a survey of South India's contribu¬ 
tion to Indian culture. 

Dr. Aiyangar’s Chapter III on "Connection with Ceylon” also docs not 
work itself into the texture of the theme, and could have been omitted without 
affecting the value of this book. The point is that Dr. Aiyangar has not attempted 
strictly to define the geographical connotation of South India, nor restrict himself 
to the scope of the subject as given in the Jjtlc page, but attempts rather a general 
survey of the results of researches in South Indian history. With this key we may 
now briefly survey the rest of the work. After indicating the light thrown by 
Sanskrit and Tamil literatures and by epigraphical and other contemporary 
records on early South Indian history, he leads us to a contemplation of the 
introduction of Brahmanism into South India from the North, and to the charac¬ 
teristics of such Brahmanism. In this connection we arc told "that the Brahmanism 
that prevailed in the Tamil country was in character pre-Buddhistic and had for 
one of its specific objects an exhibition of the heretical character of the sister 
religions, Buddhism and Jainism.” We next see that the Tamils offered an opposi¬ 
tion to Buddhism on behalf of Brahmanism—a state of things " that gives 
character to South Indian history. Brahmanism having found a welcome home 
in this region when Buddhism was in the ascendancy in North India pursued 
its path unmolested.” After a brief interlude about Ceylon, # the theme is again 
caught and we catch a glimpse of the social organization of the early centuries in 
Tamil land and of the Brahman who impressed himself upon the whole society 
by austere simplicity and loyal discharge of duty, by performance of sacrifice and 
getting others to perform such, by learning holy and mundane things and by his 
faculty of teaching the other classes, and above all, by a discharge of thefarmore 
serious duty of ‘ perfecting the people' (Janapakvala) as the authority for consult¬ 
ation and guidance in matters relating to conduct in society. On this society 
developed gradually but with certainty the doctrine of Bhakti (piety, faith, devotion, 
love) to a personal God traceable alike in the primeval Sanskrit and Tamil literature. 
&ural, the famous Tamil didactic work is next examined and Dr. Aiyangar shows 


% how to any dispassionate reader, the similarity of idea between it and Kautilya’s 
A«thasastra is quite clear, detail for detail, so as to leave no reasonable doubt left 
that>he author of the Kural had full knowledge of the Arthasastra and adopted 
several of its conclusions. 

We next pass over the Pallava chapters to a consideration of the cultural 
development during their regime. They were great patrons of Sanskrit literature, 
art and religion, and in their period also (200 to 900 A.D.), Brahmanism became 
moulded by the growing influence of BhakH and the great schools of Saivitc and 
Vaishnava worship arose, with the galaxy of Saivite Saints and Vnishnavite Alwars. 
l)r. Aiyangar's treatment of this section is full and detailed but he does not set 
out in relief the concepts which South India at this period contributed to Indian 
belief and culture. The God Subrahmanya for example would appear to be a 
distinctly South Indian contribution to the Hindu Pantheon. The development 
and dogmatic formulation of the Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaita systems of 
philosophy by Sankara, Ramanujacharya and Madhva is certainly not a negligible 
contribution to Indian culture, but Dr. Aiyangar does not set it out. He ignores 
the development ofTelugu, Kannada and Malayalam literature. He omits also any 
description of the contributions in the fields of art and architecture represented 
by the Hoysala nnd Chola schools. South Indian music, the magic of Malabar, 
the peculiar customs of Malabar and the light they throw or the influence they 
have exerted are also not mentioned. c 

Dr. Aiyangar next takes us over, to us, an uneventful chapter of Muhammadan 
invasions to the formation of the Vijianagar Empire, which consolidated Hindu 
society and gave to. Hinduism the impress and form which it retains to this day. 
" Outside the sphere of Aryavarta as it is, South India could claim to be the land 
where Vedit Brahmanism could be found to-day in the form which is the product 
of actual evolution from the Brahmanism of the Vedie age.” 

Wc do not propose to follow the author through his description of South 
India’s efforts at colonization and commerce. They deserve a full study at first hand 
by every Indian. They focus all available information and place South Indian 
effort in true aud clear perspective. His description of the administrative machin¬ 
ery is also well worth study at first hand and a study of the pages relating to village 
institutions cannot but leave behind a regret that in the nineteenth century they 
were wiped out in the attempt for efficiency and centralized power. But wc arc 
not without hope that constructive statesmanship will, ere long, revivify the 
ancient roots of village autonomy in all its inany-sided ramifications and devolve 
on the village community the administration and ordering of its own daily life and 
concent?, as of old, the Central Government concentrating merely on matters of 
national concern. 

We cannot conclude this review without a word of acknowledgment to the 
Calcutta University which has brought out this useful contribution to Indian 
historical literature, and to Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar for_ his interesting and 
learned work. A.V. R. 


Studies in Tasawwuff. 

By Khan Sahbb Kiiaja Kuan. 



IN this book, the author has dealt with the esoteric side of Islam. 

In reference to the teachings of Aristotle and other ancient philosophers, the 
term ‘ esoteric'refers to the doctrines which they expounded to select disciples 
in contradistinction to those which they published to all the world. In Islam, 
this distinction does not imply that the esoteric doctrines arc kept secret as a 
mystery, but only that they are of a higher and more difficult order, requiring 
more preparation and preliminary study for their reception. The author also, has 
stated in the book that for acquaintance with esotericisin, a sort of 4 leavening ’ 
in one's temperament is necessary and that great teachers have hit upon ceremoni* 
als as the basis of this training. 

In chapters I and IX these ceremonials are described and a delniled account 
of their esoteric side or the inner meaning, which is more important, is also given. 
The ceremonials mentioned are five in number, vis., (1) Belief in the formula that 
none is worthy of worship but God and that all prophets are His messengers. (2) 
Prayers , the obvious object of which is to make oneself disposed towards goodness, 
for good works make sins disappear. The esoteric object of prayers is the 
progress of man in his spiritual journey. (3) Pasting , where man shows the 
qualities of angels and attains the attribute of God, who neither eats nor drinks. 
(4) Charity : God created the universe and distributed His treasure; so man is en¬ 
joined to distribute a moiety of his earning thus attaining an essential attribute of 
God. (5) Pilgrimage to Mecca, which consists, besides other ceremonies, of seven 
circumambulations around a black stone which apparently amounts to idolatry. 
The author has justified the ceremony as it is said to be in memory of the worship 
of prophet Abraham and reminds man of his true origin and thus gives him a 
spiritual start. 

The stages which one has to pass through before he is rewarded with the 
excellence of proximity to God are also described in the book. The first stage 
consists of the acquirement of knowledge, for, knowledge frees man from sinful 
influences. In the second stage, man should ponder over the actions of God, of 
which he is a manifestation. Then he should dive into His attributes and lastly 
he must reform and enlighten the world. 

Tasawwuff is defined as guarding oneself against seeing ‘other than God'. It 
is said to be based upon actions, i.e., conforming to the ceremonials above stated 
and thinking amI feeling, i.e., getting above earthly things and also on the following 
qualities of the heart:— viz., Submission, Liberality. Patience, Silence, Separation 
from World, Travelling and Poverty—as illustrated in the lives of aH prophets 
(Peace be on all of them). Jalaluddin Rumi also has said: 'Close your lips, your 
eyes and your ears, laugh at me if you do not find the truth.’ 

^ In chapter V, thC author has described the connection between God and man. 


■v This is also the theme of the theory of Emanation, which prevails generally in the 
philosophies and religions of the East. Man is said to have come out of the 
kno\v>edge of God and returns to his own reality after death. 

The idea of the Co-existence of God and Matter has been debated by Aris¬ 
totle also, who held that both are co existent; only that God is unchangeable, 
whereas matter changes. Plato believed that there is one World-Soul of which 
the souls of men are transient parts. According to him the Universal existed 
before the individual. 

The theory of Emanation, though perfectly consistent and reasonable in itself, 
is silent about individual immortality. But in the book udder review, wc have an 
assurance of the individual immortality of the soul and its responsible relation 
to God. 

Soul has been defined as an essence that knows itself and its Creator and 
enquires into causes and effects. It is free from all qualities of space. It is con¬ 
nected with body but possesses the attributes of God. In virtue of its connection 
with the body, the soul is said to acquire ignorance, purity, impurity, good morals and 
the reverse, etc. Appendix II contains an account of * Ghazzali' a soul which the 
author has done well to include in the book. It may be commended to the atten¬ 
tion of every thoughtful reader interested in questions like the nature of the soul, 
immortality and the soul’s relation to God, etc. 

As regards the future state of man, the author says that this earth is only a 
dream and quotes the saying of the holy prophet Muhammad (Peace be on Him) 
that 'People arc asleep, when they die they awake'. Thoughts undoubtedly lead 
to the formation *of character, for is not one’s character the crystallization of his 
own thoughts? The thoughts and actions of men in this world are «nid to take 
their shape in the next world and await him there. 

As to what the next world is. it is stated by the author that some believe in 
an veridical existence of a supersensuous world, others in its falsidical existence, 
yet others who believe that at death, soul does not entirely leave matter but sticks 
to body, and dissolves in it. corresponding, perhaps, to the ectoplasm of Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 

Speaking of predestination, the author remarks that all religions which 
admit the existence of God, believe that God has will and He directs the world 
as He wills. But all religious books contain this dualism that man is a fret agon 
and that he acts as his destiny has pre-ordained for him. 

Chapter II is devoted to a discussion of the three different philosophic schools 
of Islanlic thought. The belief of the ordinary people consists in a God separate 
from His creation. The Quran supports the doctrine that man comes out of the 
knowledge of God, gains the experience of the world and returns to his own 
reality. This doctrine corresponds to the view that there is one essence and many 
manifestations. ' Several verses of the Quran may be quoted in support of this 
view. There is a third school which believes that the essence alone is in evidence, 
every other thing being only the manifestation of the attributes of that esseno* 
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This view conflicts with what Ghazzali—the most renowned Muslim philosopher- 
thought. He held that attributes alone could be in evidence, the essence being 
an unknown and unknowable quantity. 

Appendix I is about the Sufi orders in the Deccan and in Appendix III some 
o’f the important technical terms in Tasawwuff are explained which helps towards 
a thorough study of the book. 

On the whole the book is a collection of metaphysical essays. It demands a 
severe strain, but the reader feels amply rewarded, when he has carefully gone 
through the book and he cannot but feel grateful to the learned author for the 
manner in which he Infs dealt with the intricate problems treated in the book. 

A. H. S. 


Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 

for 1920-21. 


WK have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a copy of the Annual Report 
of the Arclueologicnl Survey of India for 1920-21. Though late in publication, 
it contains much interesting matter anrUrecords much useful work done. What 
strikes us most is the narrative fashion in which the Report is written in which all 
hard technical superfluities have been avoided and essential facts presented in a 
concise and yet comprehensive manner. One can read through the Report in 
an hour or two at a stretch and not miss anything worth knowing about. It is as 
useful to the technical man as it is interesting to the lay reader. We wish all 
our technical reports were drawn up in this manner—brief and to the point and yet 
complete and replete with all essential facts. 

The Report is divided into three main divisions, viz., (1) Conservation, 
(2) Exploration and (8) Epigraphy. Under the first head, an account is given of the 
repairs effected during the year to the tombs of the Mughal Emperors, to temples, 
bridges, monuments, etc., in various parts of India so as to preserve them from utter 
ruin. The photographic plates printed at the end of the Report show the ruins 
as they were and as they appear upon restoration and repair: so that a good idea 
may be formed as to the value and importance of the work done. 

In the course of the repairs undertaken, a few interesting and hitherto un¬ 
known facts came to light which may be briefly stated here. A false doorway was 
found in one of the pre-Muhammadan monuments at Dera Ismail Khan where 
each panel is ornamented with a single full-blown lotus flower and the doorway it¬ 
self stands on a radiating arch whose voussoirs are set in good white lime mortar. 
These features are said to be of extraordinary rarity in these monuments. At the 
Palpara temple in Bengal, “the door frame is elaborately designed and exquisitely 
ornamented in moulded and sculptured brick, the refinement of the decoration and 
restriction to the entrance imparting something of the peculiar charm of certain' 



'Spanish monuments and all the more deserving of appreciation in the East where 
restriction in the application of ornament is not a common feature.” Near Jaipur, 
in th?Cuttack District of Orissa, there is an old bridge of eleven arches called 
the • Tentulimal bridge erected by the early sovereigns of Orissa belonging to an 
age ignorant of the use of the arch. At Bijapur in the Bombay Presidency a novel 
piece of conservation was that carried out to the magnificent old Baobab tree 
which was one of the execution trees formerly used by the Adilshahi Sultans for the 
hanging of prisoners. At the Gupta temple at Bhumara in Central India some 
exceptionally beautiful sculptures were discovered. The image of Gancsha in the 
temple "has the big ears natural to an elephant instead of thc'usual short ones.” The 
services of two Italian experts were secured to re-affix the paintings of the Ajanta 
frescoes to the rocks from which they were peeling off. The experiment is stated to 
have proved a complete success in spite of considerable difficulties in the way. 

Under Explorations, the site of Harappa on the old bed of the Ravi, south¬ 
west of Lahore, was explored and the ruins examined. Remarkable seals were found 
bearing legends totally unlike any other form of script known in India which suggest 
that "at this site lie buried the remains of a city of very great antiquity and of seeming¬ 
ly quite peculiar culture.” Further explorations carried on at Taxila disclosed a new 
strata of buildings so that it now transpires that there were four strata of buildings 
instead of three as originally supposed. These buildings arc stated to belong to 
the third, fourth, and fifth centuries B.£. Many interesting relics have also been 
found and described. Two sculptures of historical value were discovered at Muttra 
and at Gopalpur near Muttra. The statue at the former place is now worshipped 
as Gokarnesvara Mahadcva but judging by its dress it appears to be the statue of 
a Rushan King seated in Indian fashion on a Simhasana. This statue is supposed 
to give "useful information as to the general style and character of the missing 
heads of the Kanishka, Wima and Chastana statues, and for this, as well as for 
other reasons, is of special interest.” The other statue is that of Manasa Devi 
which has an epigraph yet to be deciphered. At Nalanda "the most interesting 
find of the year was a long and important record inscribed on both sides of a large 
copperplate, surmounted by a seal soldered to its top, which bears an emblem the 
dharmachakra flanked by two gazelles, which is the insignia of Nalanda.” The 
copperplate records the grant of villages for the upkeep of the monastery at Nalan¬ 
da but also contains references to the kings of Sumatra and Java. Interesting 
political questions of the ninth century are thus involved which will be elucidated 
in due course. "In the southern circle, Mr. Longhurst had the good fortune to 
discover, an important and hitherto unrecorded group of rock-cut temples at a 
place caXed Bhairavakonda, 28 miles north-west of Udayagiri, in the Nellore 
District. There are eight temples in all excavated on a rocky hillside forming 
the \vcster» face of a picturesque ravine.” Mr. Longhurst considers them all to 
have been erected by the Pallavas and to range in date from the seventh to the end of. 
the eighth century. "This fortunate discovery has added an important group to the 
]ist of really early Hindu monuments in the Southern Presidency.” In the Gwali^ 


State, the capital of a Garuda pillar was found which appears to belong to the * 
period of 150 B.C. 

Under Epigraphy, many manuscripts, coins, copperplates and records were 
secured. Of these, the inscription of Yuddhamalla discovered by Mr. J. Ramayya 
Pantulu is of great interest. It is a metrical record of about the middle of the 
tenth century A.D., and as such is much older than the oldest Telugu poetical 
work hitherto known, vis the Telugu Mahabharata of Nannaya Bhalta dating from 
the eleventh century A.D. The discovery of this inscription leads one to infer that 
“ there must have been, as in Kanarese, a Jain period of Telugu literature prior to 
the eleventh century A.!)., whose productions are now lost to the country for reasons 
yet to be discovered.” An inscription discovered at the Elgandal Port, Karimnagar 
District, has brought to light the fact that the Mughal Emperor 1 , Aurangzcb, had a 
Hindu writer by name Rae Biiidraban serving under him and that at the time when 
the inscription was engraved he seems to have held the post of Governor nt the 
Elgandal Fort. “The selection of a Hindu Governor for the frontier fort of the Qutb- 
Shahi Kingdom indicates the characteristic shrewdness and sagacity of Aurangzeb.” 

The Report before us is altogether an interesting and informing record of 
much useful work done. B. P. 


“ Karnataka Sabdanusasanam.” 

< Ra isa! Edition .) 

KAkyATAKA-$ABDANuSA$ANAM of Bhait&ki\|ankad6va, is h classical grammar of 
the Kannada language, with which no devoted stucknt of that language and literature 
can be expected to be unacquainted. Yet, it is not improbable that this scientific 
treatise has been insufficiently studied or used, if not altogether neglected or over¬ 
looked. by some earnest students; not because of their ignorance of its impor¬ 
tance, but because the only available edition of the work by B. I.. Rice. Esq., C.I.K., 
M.K.A.S., late Director of Archaeological Researches in Mysore, was not within 
easy reach of all on account of its prohibitive cost. It was a bulky volume owing 
to the inclusion of the transliterated text in Roman characters, perhaps for the 
convenience of the foreign student, but of no use to the Kannada reading public. 
And it had been long out of print. 

In these circumstances, the revised edition, recently published by Praktana- 
Vimarsa-Vichakshana, Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, M.A.. M.K.A.S., retired 
Director of Archeological Researches in Mysore, is most welcome to the expectant 
public of the Kannada Nadu. The book is more handy, some unessential matter, 
such as the English transliterated text and the somewhat antiquated essay on 
Kannada Literature, being omitted, the size being reduced from quarto to 
octavo. This reduction has made practicable the reduction of the p'rice to the 
modest sum of Rs. 5. 

Besides, other highly desirable improvements have been introduced, as 
r^erred to by the distinguished editor in his preface “The paragraphs have been 
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\ broken up into convenient lengths according to their subject matter, and words 
i» combination separated where necessary. The aid of punctuation marks has 
becn^largely availed of to make Die meaning of the passages as clear as possible. 
The sutras of the present work' quoted in the commentary, as well as the words 
taken up for explanation in it, are printed in big type. The sources of other sutras 
occurring in the commentary are indicated in brackets by their side.** The 
appendices which have involved much patient and erudite labour in their prepar¬ 
ation and the index of technical terms are very useful adjuncts. They afford 
facilities for ready reference to the student of a critical study of the subject. The 
English translation of the sutras and additional notes Wy be found useful to 
the readers more conversant with English. 

The learned introduction is another interesting and valuable feature of the 
work. It affords a brief survey of the grammatical literature of Sanskrit showing to 
what extent it has influenced the scientific development of the Kannada grammar. 
The form of the sutras, the Vritti (gloss) of the Vyakhya (commentary), and the 
very name and airangtmint of the work are all suggested by Sanskrit grammar. 
It embodies tiie discussion which leads to the appreciation of the culture and 
recognized position of the learned author, and his high patriotic aim " to bring to 
the notice of the learned the claims of the Kannada Language and to promote its 
cultivation along with precision and elegante in the use of it: in short to revive 
the glories of the brilliant age of Kannada Literature which had been associated 
with the Jaina supremacy under the (Janga and Hoysala Dynasties of Mysore." 

The learned and well-known editor of this second edition has brought to bear 
on this important work all his learning and patient research and experience to 
remove the several defects of the* first edition and to introduce many improvements, 
as testified to by that true lover of Kannada language and literature, Mr. 
B. L. Rice, C.I.K., but for whose devoted efforts to bring out the first edition 
under almost insurmountable difficulties, this monumental work could not have 
seen the light of day and paved the way for the present edition, as also by 
other competent observers such as Rao Bahadur Mangesha Rao, B.A., of Madras. 
Mr. R. Narasimhachar has placed the Knnnadigas under a deep debt of gratitude 
by presenting'to them this second edition of KarpMaka-SabdanusHsanaqi in this 
new and charming form. But a desire still lingers that a still cheaper edition may 
be made available so as to be within easy reach of all students of Kannada. 

H. N. V. 


History of Indian Logic. 

Rv Satischandka Vidvahhushana. 


THE greatness of a nation is proved by its intellectual activity and spiritual life. 
How Hindus have been able to keep up an uninterrupted tradition in both these 
respects, in the midst of social and political vicissitudes of far-reaching influence, 
is the marvel of history. In logic, grammar, rhetoric, rituals and Vedanva,, 
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the stream of thought rising in the dini and distant Vedic period, has continued to' 
flow with undiniinished volume, through early, mediaeval, down to modern tim<fs, 
and every department of thought enriched by new material has been developed to 
a degree almost incredible. There is endless work in research therefore still left 
to be shouldered by noble-minded and patriotic scholars who aim at disclosing to 
the world the great thought-wealth bequeathed to the moderns by the selfless 
souls of Ancient India. 

We have recently received a copy of "A History of Indian I-ogic (Ancient, 
Mediaeval, and Modern t Schools) ” in English, written by the "late Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Sntischandra Vidyabhushana, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S., F.A.S.B., and subse¬ 
quently brought up-to-date by I. J. S. Taraporewala, with a Foreword from the 
Hon’blc Justice Sir Ashutosh Mukhcrji. We need not say that it is one of the 
greatest works in modern times, and of the highest literary value. 

Th<j author has brought his keen insight, profound learning, and critical 
acumen to bear upon a subject which ordinarily is reckoned too dry to appeal 
to common minds, but which clothed in the tiger’s skin of latter-day jargon, 
is positively dreadful. Even those who arc honestly curious to kpow what 
Sanskrit logic intends.’to convey by the flood of sounds, altogether unintelligible 
even to one who has mastered the other literary branches of Sanskrit, are reduced 
to despair when they find fhey have to maly their way slowly and patiently across 
pitfalls that beset the path at every step and through a wilderness of names and 
definitions which for a long time appear to be arbitrary and unmeaning. A 
scientific history of Hindu thought has long been a desideratum. 

We, therefore, heartily welcome this work, calculated to help every earnest 
student to have a clear idea of the progress of Indian logic from the earliest 
times. Every part of the work displays scientific method, and perspicuity of 
style; and abounds in those biblical virtues that characterize modern publications 
of the highest quality. We hope to be able to review it in detail, in a Inter issue. 

K. A. K. 


The Lhota Nagas. 

By J. P. Mills, I.C.S. 

With an Introduction and Supplementary Notes by /. H. Hutton , C././£., 
Hon. Director of Ethnography , Assam. 

Published by the direction of the Government of Assam, 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin's Street, London and Bombay. 

Price 25x//. net. 5 


STUDENTS of ethnography in India will welcome this valuable addition to their 
libraries. Mr. Mills writes as a keen observer and not as a theorist, which makes 
his book doubly welcome. His book, like Mr. Hutton’s on the Angami Nagas 
(TCacmillan, 1921) is typical of the method that should be followed in writing 


Monographs of this kind. The book is divided into seven parts, devoted to the 
following topics :—General, Domestic Life, Laws and-Customs, Religion, Folk-Tales 
and Sbngs, Language, and Appendices (relating to Lhota Calendar, Human 
Sacrifice, etc.). Mr. Hutton’s introduction is both interesting and suggestive, l'or 
the main part, it invites attention to the significance of many points in 
Mr. Mills’ account of this interesting tribe. In doing this it gives us a good 
glimpse of the composition of the Naga tribes, which enables us better to under¬ 
stand Mr. Mills’ description. Mr. Hutton’s general summing up as to the affinities 
of the Nagas will b'e-read with Interest by anthropologists everywhere, as he is the 
first writer to put forth a comprehensive view, based on fnjrly reliable data, of the 
whole tribe. The book as a whole is excellent both from the anthropologist’s and 
from the - general reader's point of view. It ought to give an impetus to the study 
of tribes and castes in India, for it is written in an attractive and striking style. 
Mr. Mills must have cultivated much intellectual sympathy with the men of the 
tribe he writes of—and his preface shows that he counts "friends” among them— 
for without the closest intimacy of relationship with them, the information he 
gives could not have been forthcoming. We commend the book to nil interested 
in Indian ethnography'. 

C. H. R. 


« 

Vaishnava Lyrics. 


Mr. J. A. .Chapman who has done into English verse these lyrics with the help of 
two other Bengali gentlemen with a view to awaken the minds of non-Bengali 
readers >vho have till now found in them nothing soul-stirring or spiritual. Mr. 
Chapman says that the lyrics are utterly charming. We would say they are not only 
charming but, what is more, they are full of spiritual inspiration. In under¬ 
standing the deeper spiritual note underlying the passionate note of love sounded 
in these lyrics and seeing in Radlia the perfect devotion of a soul immersed in 
divine love, the foreigner could indeed be gaid to have understood the heart of 
India which is religion itself. It is a pity that the Vaishnava Lyrits should be 
confined to sentiments of Bengal. Such lyrics arc to be found in plenty in the 
poetry of Maharashtra and, more than anywhere else, in the divine songs of the 
Tamil Vaishnava saints. The highest form of sensuous love is not inconsistent 
with the perfect devotion of man to God. Rightly understood and rightly 
interpreted these soul-stirring songs carry with them a moral exhilaration that 
can be f^und nowhere but in India. It is to be regretted that the two Hindu 
authors who have helped Mr. Chapman to publish this book did not induce him 
to write upon this phase of the question, if they at all intended that their book 
should be'a moral eye-opener to others. We are extremely thankful to the 
authorities of the Oxford University Press for having published these priceless 
lyrics. • # K. D. 


The Vedanta, its Ethical Aspect. 

By M.R.Ry. K. si'ndakakama Iyer, avl„ M.A. 


« 


f 


THE book denis with a subject from which modern India is drifting. It is a collec¬ 
tion of writings by a well-known name in Southern India. It consists of eleven 
chapters, ten of which are reprints from old issues of “Vedanta Kesari", the organ 
of the Ramakrishna Mission at Madras. The more important of them deal with 
Vedanta as the source of spiritual truth, and as universal religion, on the practical 
aspect of the Vedanta,ton Vairagya and Progress, on the nature, causation, and 
the motive of Karma, and on Karma as related to Service. 

The subject is treated in a way that should afford a clear grasp of it to the 
average, educated reader. The author is by no means technical, nor is he by any 
means a self-centred sanskritist; but a well and widely-read discourser on .the 
Vedanta, who has rendered his subject interesting as well as illuminating. Owing 
to the brevity of this note, we have to abstain from any critical or appreciative refer¬ 
ences to individual contents in the book; but we can recommend the book to the 
class of people, who, on reaching middle-ngC and a secure income, feel an awaken¬ 
ing desire to know the nature of the phenomena of life and death. In going to 
this writer, they may be sure that they arc not going to a bigot or a doctrinaire, 
but to a cultured writer, who deals opAily with a subject of paramount human 
interest. 

. So much for the matter of the book. As to the get-up, it is the product of 
the Vanivilas Press of Srirangam, whose enterprise in the publishing line needs no 
fresh comment. The price is three rupees. 

o. R. J. 


The Faith of Islam (Fourth Edition). 

By the Rev. Canon Sku„ 

Diocesan Press , Madras. 


THE Faith of Islam has now reached its fourth edition and still stands unrivalled 
as an exposition of the basis and tenets of this great religion. It is not a personal 
history of its founder, nor of its political adventures ; it is a history of the develop¬ 
ment of its doctrines and so fills up a gap in the literature of the subject. After a 
chapter on the foundations of Islam, the basis on which it rests, we have an'account 
of the Quran and the Traditions, which latter form its second basis. The "question 
of inspiration is lucidly dealt with. Then comes a chapter on the various sects 
of Islam, brought up-to-date by the inclusion in it of the latest sect, the-Ahmadiyah 
one. The chapters on the creed of Islam, its practical duties and its feasts and 
fasts conclude a wide range of subjects. The value of this book lies in the fact 
tjiat it is based on original Arabic and Persian sources and may, therefore, be 



'accepted as an authoritative exposition. To all students of comparative religion 
tlfis work is invaluable, as they will find here a clear and concise statement of 
point? little known and on which information is not easily procured. A copy will 
be found in the Society's library. It can also be obtained from the Diocesan 
Press, Vcpcry, Madras. 

• F. R. S. 


A Short History of Sanskrit Literature. 

By m. Chakravarthi, m.a., * 

Samkhya/itf ha,-Professor of Sanskrit, I'idyasagar College. 
Published by K. K. Bhattacharya, 4, Copal Bose Lane, Calcutta. 
Price RS. 1—8—0. 


THIS is an excellently written, but poorly printed, handbook of Sanskrit literature. 
It is based on standard authorities on the subject and in places it draws on original 
sources. Mr. Chakravarthi deserves to he congratulated on producing a handy and 
accurate history of Sanskrit literature, which is well within the means of every one. 
When a next edition is called for, we* have mi doubt lie will have realized the 
importance of producing a work of this*kind on good and durable paper. 

C. H. R. . 


Introduction to the Bhagavad-Gita. 

BY V. K. RAMANUJACHARVA, B.A., 

F.x-Member, Madras Legislative Council, Madras. 
Published by the Thcosophical Publishing House, Madras. 


MR. Ramanujacharya's introduction to the Gila is suggestive to a degree. In his 
preface he avows his indebtedness to theosophical teaching for a proper 
understanding of this renowned work. Mr. Ramanujacharya’s study ought to 
prove helpful to many a student of the Or la, who like the author has found 
himself confronted with difficulties in understanding it. 


C. H. R. 



NOTICE. 


The Indian Antiquary. 

Society of Antiquaries of India. 

THK last forty years have witnessed a great advance in antiquarian research-in 
India, and Indians themselves are exhibiting increasing interest in all that apper¬ 
tains to the past history of their country. Where formerly the study of India’s 
important archaeological, epigraphical and numismatic relics was confined to a 
handful of Englishmen and one or two Indian scholars, there are now mdny 
Indians, including the trained officers of the Indian Archeological Survey, who, 
devoting expert attention to original documents and lithic and other records, are 
able to supplement and occasionally correct the conclusions arrived at by acknow¬ 
ledged European authorities. The time, indeed, appears to be ripe for the creation 
of a Society of Antiquaries of India, formed on the lines of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of London, which would include among its members, not only those Indians 
and Europeans, who have established their position in the field of historical and 
archeological research, but also the Ruling* Princes and Indian gentlemen, like 
the late Sir R. Tata, who are ready to encourage and support the labours of the 
trained antiquary. 

In the event of such a Society being constituted on lines approved by those 
interested, and its importance and prestige being further secured by the grant of a 
Royal Charter, it is proposed to transfer to it, as the organ of its activities, the 
well-known Journal, The Indian Antiquary , founded fifty-two years ago by the lat'c 
Dr. Burgess, which deals with the history, archeology, epigraphy, folklore, etc., of 
the whole of India and Burma. 

“The Indian Antiquary.” 

It is recognized that the foundation of the proposed Society of Antiquaries of 
India must involve much preliminary discussion, and that considerable delay in 
launching the Society on a working basis is unavoidable. It has therefore been 
arranged for the time being to direct efforts to securing the continued existence of 
The Indian Antiquary, which is at present the sole property of Lieut.-Coloncl Sir 
R. C. Temple, Bart., by transferring the possession and management of the Journal 
to a small private company, The Indian Antiquary , Ltd., which, in the event of 
Sir R. C. Temple hereafter desiring to relinquish active management of the Journal, 
would carry on the work which he has undertaken alone for so.many years. 

Since its foundation by Dr. Burgess in 1872, The Indian Antiquary has 
deserved well of India. He edited it till 1886, when it was taken over by Dr. 

J. F. Fleet and Sir R. C. Temple till 1892, by which time it had become the chief 
exponent of oriental.research in private hands and the chief medium for the publi¬ 
cation of Indian epigraphical studies. For several years it trained and maintained 
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a private staff for discovering, collecting and reproducing in facsimile all kinds of 
' Indian cpigraphic records; and its volumes, which have now reached No. LII, 
enshrine the whole history of epigraphical research as a systematic study. More¬ 
over, it has performed pioneer work in leaching a new generation of Indian scholars 
the method of securing accurate knowledge of the annals of ancient and medireval 
India. Well-known Indian scholars to day, as well as European authorities, are 
among its most valued contributors. For several years Professor 1). R. Bhandarkar 
was associated with Sir Richard C. Temple in the editing of the Journal. Since 
his resignation, the appointment of an Indian joint-editor has been filled by 
Professor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. Mr. S. M. Edwardtss has also taken a part 
in the joint-editorship. 

An Appeal to Students of Indian Antiquities. 

In the light of the above record and with a view to providing the proposed 
Society of Antiquaries, when hereafter founded, with a journal of established repu¬ 
tation, the Directors of the private company, formed to lake over The Indian Anti¬ 
quary from the sole proprietorship of Sir R. C. Temple, now appeal to all Indians 
and Englishmen interested in India’s history to assist their object, either by be 
coming annual subscribers to the Journal, or by sending donations to be utilized 
in consolidating its future position and enlarging its scope. The annual subscrip¬ 
tion to the Journal is Rs. 20, and may he paid to The Superintendent, Indian 
Antiquary, British India Press, Mazagon, Bombay, or to Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, 
Ltd., 11, Grafton Street, New Bond Street, London, W. Donations may be sent to 
Lt.-Col. Sir R. C. Temple, Bart., [do Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd. (Messrs. Henry S. King 
& Co.), 0, Pall Mall, London], who as chief editor and director will have the con¬ 
trolling voice in the management of the Indian Antiquary Ltd. 

• (Signed) R. C. TEMPLE, 

( ,, ) R. E. ENTIIOVKN, 

( „ ) S. M. Edvvakuks, 

Directors, Indian Antiquary Ltd. 





Subscriptions received during the quarter ending 
31st December 1923. 


Names. 

Messrs. 

M. Mahadevan, Bangalore 


Vol. 

XIII 

Amount. 
RS. A. P. 
5 0 0 

F. R. Sell, Bangalore .. 

• ■ 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Rev. Father Aucouturier, Bangalore 

• • 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Government Epigrapbist, Fernhill 

• • 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

Rev. F. Goodwill, Bangalore 

• • 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

N. Kamaksharow Na'ldu, Bangalore 

• • 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

Dr. R. Shama Sastry, Mysore 

• • 

• XIV' 

8 

0 

0 

Rev. J. B. Buttrick, Bangalore .. 

■ • 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

P. K. Code, Poona 

• • 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

Sir William Beardscll, Madras 

• • 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

D. Vcnkataramiah, Bangalore 

• • 

XII 

6 

0 

0 

P. Sampat Iyengar, Bangalore .. 

• • 

XIV 

6 

0 

0 

G. H. Krumbicgel, Bangalore 

• • 

XIII & XIV 

• 10 

0 

0 

M. K. Kuka, Bombay 

• • 

XIV 

8 

0 

0 

Thomas Leishman, Bangalore 

• • 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Cowan Holburn, Bangalore 

• • 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. A. P. Fernandez, Bangalore .. 

• • 

• 

XIV 

6 

0 

0 

Principal, Maharaja’s Sanskiit College, 

Vizianagaram .. 

• • 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

K. T. Bh ashy am Iyengar, Bangalore 

• • 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

J. R. Isaac, Bangalore 

• • 

XIV 

6 

0 

0 

Rev. P. Picot, Coromandel 

• • 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

M. R. Munisiddappa, Mysore 

• i 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

S. A. Vcnkatcswara Iyer, Battagundu 

9 9 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

J. B. Cook, Ashambo 

9 9 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

K. S. Krlshnamurthy Iyer, Madras 

9 9 

XIV 

3 

6 

0 

K. A. Neelakanta Sastry, Chidambaram 

9 9 

XIV 

3 

5 

0 

H. S. Narayana Rao, Shimoga .. 

# 9 

XIII & XIV 

6 

5 

0 

V. N. Ghokale, Chikodi 

9 9 

XIV 

3 

■5 

0 

Honorary Secretary, Cosmopolitan 

Club, Madras 

9 9 

XIV 

3 

5 

0 

Rev. A. R. Fuller, Bangalore 

9 9 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

G. Paramasivayya, Bangalore 


XIV 

5 

0 

0 

B. Balaji Rao, Bangalore 


XIV 

h 

0 

0 

Rev. Father A. Lobo, Bangalore .. 

9 9 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

C. H. Doveton, Bangalore 

9 9 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

V. Aiyasami Iyer, Bangalore 

9 • 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

R. Narasimhacharya, Bangalore .. 

• 9 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Curator, Watson Mflseum, Rajkot 

• • 

XIV 

3 

5 

0 





List of books presented or purchased, etc., 

' during the quarter ending 31st December 1923. 


Dircctor-Cencral of Archaeology, Simla- 

Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India for 1920-21. 

Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No. 14. Antiquities of 
Bhimbar and Rajauri by Ramachandra Kak. 

Superintendent of Archaeology, Burma- 

Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, Burma, for the year ending 31st 
March 1923. 

Registrar, Calcutta University— 

“ History of Indian Logic" By Satishchandra Vidyabhushnnn. 

Registrar, Mysore University— 

Mysore University Calendar for 1923-24. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer's Address at the Convocation of the Mysore 
University—24th October 1923.’' 

Report of the Mysore University for 1922-23. 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Mysore— 

The Mysore State Administration Report for 1922-23. 

The Dewan’s Address at the Mysore Representative Assembly—October 1923. 
The Guide Book of Mysore. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington— 

Designs on Prehistoric Pottery from the Mimbrcs Valley, New Mexico, by 
Walter Fewkes. 

The Science of Man—Its needs and its prospects by Karl Pearson. 

The Indian in Literature by Herman F. C. Ten Kate. 

A New Era in Palestine Exploration, by Eiihu Grant. 

Leopard Men in the Naga Hills by J. H. Hutton. 

Ancestor Worship of the Hopi Indians by J. Walter Fewkes. 

Pigmentation in the old Americans with Notes on graying and loss of hair by 
Ales Hodlicka. 

Curator, Oriental Library, Mysore— 

“ Karnataka Sabdanusasana ”—Revised Edition. 

Oxford University Press (Publishers)— 


“ Vaishnava Lyrics." 



/ 
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Presented by— 

Col. Raja Jai Prithvi Bahadur Singh of Bajang, Nepal— 

Yeginibhairah Bijaya, about 195 years old. r 

Old Ncwari Navaratri Pooja Bidhi. 

Yfignavalkya Mithakshara, written on leaves about 700 years ago. 

Tatwa Kaumudi Uasa Mahabidya. 

Sapta Sati Chandi, about 900 years old. 

Ramayana, about 300 years old. 

(AH ttyesc manuscripts are in Niwari characters.) 

Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore— 

Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference (28th Jan. to 1st Feb. 1922). 
Rajasabhabhushana Rev. Father A. M. Tabard (Translator)— 

Essay on Gunadhya and the Brhatkatha. 

Mr. T. K. Balasubramanyam, Srirangam — 

The Vedanta—its ethical aspect by Professor K. Sundararama Iyer. 

Mr. K. N. Venkatasubba Sastry*. Mysore— 

Journal of the Mythic Society. Vol. I. Nos. 8 and 4 ; Vol. VI, Nos. 1 and 
3; Vol. VII, No. 2; Vol. VIII, No. 2. 

By purchase— 

Siva Tattwa Ratnakara—Part I. Published by Messrs. B. M. Nath & Co. 
Narrative of the Military Operations on the Coromandel Coast against the 
armies of the Dutch, French, and Hyderali Khan by Munro Inncs. 

“ Sabdakalpadhruma ” by Raja Sir Radha Kanta. 

Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 (two copies), 2 and 4 and 
Vol. IX, Nos. 1 and 2. 

In exchange for back numbers of the Journal— 

Mrichchakatika or Toy Cart edited by N. B. Godbole. 

Sri Bhashya of Ramanuja edited by Vasudeva Sastry Abhyankar, Parts I& II. 
"Vikramorvasiyam” edited by Shankar Panduranga Pandit. 

SubhashitAva|i of Vallabhadeva edited by P. Peterson. 

Malati Madhava of Bhavabhuti edited by R. G. Bhandarkar. 

Yogasutras of Patanjali edited by Rajaram Sastri Bodas. 

Vyakarana Mahabhashya of Patanjali edited by Kielhorn (Vols. II & III), 
Hymns from the Rigveda by P. Peterson. 

Panchatantra Part I edited by Kielhorn. 

do Parts II & III edited by I)r. G. Biihler. 
do Parts IV & V edited by Do. 
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INDIAN MUSIC. 

* 

By D. B. Ramachandra Mudaliak, Esq., M.R.A.S. 
(A Paper read before flic Mythic Society.) 


MUSIC is believed to be of divine origin, and it is said that Brahma obtained 
music from Samaveda. “It is the language of the soul,” says Dcussen, the 
great thinker, who recognizes in it the summit of all art. According to 
Hindu tradition, before the world was created, an all-pervading and a most 
melodious sound issued from Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara, who were 
themselves the first musicians. The fact‘that music has intimate relation 
with astronomy, astrology, medicine, painting, has been demonstrated 
by ancient Indians, who held that music deals with ever so many things, 
continually helping to maintain universal harmony. In support of these 
statements, there is a number of very interesting legends. 

Among the celestials, there is a class, known as Gandharvas, meaning 
angels.* They are twenty-seven in number, like the Nakshatras, meaning stars. 
Of the Tatter, Hasta is considered to be both a nakshatra and a Gandharva. 
The Sun and the Moon arc also Gandharvas. The wives of Gandharvas are 
called Apsarases. All these are famous for their most enchanting music, 
dancing and acting. They devoted themselves so exclusively to the cultivation 
of this art that music is known as Gandharva-vidya.^ The musicians of 
Indra’s court are selected from this class. *■* 
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In Yajurveda, speech is personified as woman, and it is said that if she 
is allowed to approach the Gandharvas, she may not return, being likely to 
be captivated by their songs of syren sweetness. We are told also that the 
Gandharvas are excellent archers, and that once upon a time, when Gayatri 
flew in the sky as a bird to reach the Moon, she Was struck by an arrow- 
shot by a Gandharva in order to prevent her from carrying^ff the Moon who 
was a brother Gandharva. The Gandharvas gave rise to a form of marriage, 
called “Gandharva Vivaha", based on free love, which is acknowledged as 
one of the forms of nfarriage allowed by both divine and human laws. The 
Apsara women were being deputed by Indra to tempt the sages at their 
penance, and to turn them back from their aspiration to divine powers. 
Sakuntala, the world-famous heroine, is the daughter of an Apsarasi, Menaka 
and of Rishi Yiswamitra. 

Kinnaras and Kimpurushas are other varieties of Gandharvas with 
animal faces and human bodies, who are also associated with music. The 
Gandharvas were singers, Apsarascs w'ere dancers, and Kinnaras were per¬ 
formers on musical instruments. With these are ranked Angirasas also. 
Narada and Tumbura are the reputed leaders of the heavenly choir, and are 
to this day invoked as the deities presiding over music. When Shiva per¬ 
forms the mystic dance, Nandi accompanies him with his voice and Vishnu 
beats tune. Such beliefs serve to show that music has, in all ages and 
climes, exercised a most peculiar fascination over human beings, nay, over all 
living things. Indian kings and chiefs have invariably patronized every branch 
of music and if it had not been for the munificent rewards at the hands of the 
Maharajas, Indian music would not have been the flourishing art that it is 
to-day. The spirit of such encouragement still survives. 

Whether as a science or as an art, this most important and intricate 
subject lias more or less engaged the attention of all civilized and uncivi¬ 
lized people, and has often stirred them to a living interest. In India 
especially has it flourished from primeval times. From the most remote 
ages, music has been regarded as one of the necessaries of life and not as 
a luxury that could be dispensed with. Not a single event of importance, 
in public or private life, is solemnised without the sweet discourse of music. 

Music is distinguished from all other human arts and sciences .in that 
it is the one thing that will relieve the afflicted and the oppressed lieai**, that it 
will bring rest and refreshment to the wearied brain and tired limb, and that it 
will appeal to all human beings of whatever grade of society or civilization. 
There is a most sensitive chord in human body which is set vibrating 
by the appeal of music, and even the most hardened heart cannot fail to 
b** touched by it and to be momentarily changed for the better. This 



'appreciation of music is not confined to human beings alone, but is shared by 
all animate nature. The most familiar instance is that of a cowherd, who 
making music oft his rough pipe prepared from the ordinary reed gathers 
together all the straying cattle and brings them home safely. The Lord Sri 
Krishna, as Venugopnl, the cowherd and the lute, is the Indian idealization 
of this fact. . The dreaded serpent is charmed by the strains of music and 
its gambols, before the snake-charmer’s pipe, are evidences of the divine 
power of music to subdue the most savage fury in nature. Witness also the 
child, with its undeveloped instincts, soothed and hushed’to quiet and sleep, by 
the sweet melody of the lullaby, in the loving tone of its mother, although the 
.child scarcely comprehends what is being sung. 

Though not bearing on the subject, it may casually he mentioned that 
in all sciences and arts, the knowledge of ancient Indians was so advanced 
that a tailor was able to make a man’s coat, when the measurement of his 
neck alone was given, a sculptor was able to cut out the figure of a man 
from granite, with only the dimensions of his little finger ns a clue, and an 
artist would paint the figure of a woman by an idea of the length and the 
thickness alone of the hair of her head being given ; and as to their upright¬ 
ness a promissory note consisting of'a couple of lines written on a palmyra 
leaf, perhaps not even four inches long, bound them more surely than any 
registered document of the present day, for a period of seven succeeding genera¬ 
tions, in one case, and perpetually in the case of the other. They made large 
transactions with no more living witness than fire. Documents for gifts and 
sales were made only with the sprinkling of a handful of water. 

Indian music which is presided over by Saraswati, the goddess of 
learning, is instinct with religious fervour, as is evidenced by the fact that 
in India all religions ceremonies, devotional prayers, and social per¬ 
formances, arc invariably accompanied with the chanting of musical 
verses. The Hindus gave the art of music a religious character. They had 
their own vocal and instrumental music and characteristic and favourite dances, 
and one of the chief deities, who is very fond of dancing, named Nataraja mean¬ 
ing king of dancing, is enshrined at Chidambaram. This is the God that gave 
salvation to his devotee Nanda, though he was a Panchama, notwithstanding 
that he had been kept out of the temple by the priests. The curriculum of 
their studies in music would do credit to any of the most accomplished 
musical institutions of the present day. Music was thought to be a neces¬ 
sary part flot only of the secular enjoyments and religious devotion, but of 
warfare and funeral ceremonies as well. Songs were sung by numbers of 
devotees, both by day and night. # 

Almost all the kings of ancient India were' patrons and themselfss 
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connoisseurs of music, and royal ladies strove hard to acquire mastery in' 
singing. In the palaces of kings, there were chambers known as “Sangitha- 
sala” meaning the music saloon, in which dancing and singing were practised 
and demonstrated. The princes of ancient India not only received instructions 
in music, but also composed musical poems in three principal branches, viz., 
lyric, epic and dramatic. Great composers received munificent rewards in 
the shape of grant of five hundred villages, the revenue of all southern 
districts for forty years, and forty lakhs of gold coins of the value of two 
and a half rupees each. A certain poetess received from a Pandya King, the 
reward of an elephant, a chariot and a garland of golden flowers for her 
poetry. This indicates what love they had for music in those days and 
also what attention they paid to women's education. 

Mr. Bain has remarked that no people, excepting the Indians, have 
ever presented a variety of musical composition with alliteration ; 
“What are the various metres of Greece and Rome which have filled Europe 
with astonishment, when compared with the extensive range of Indian 
poetical writings?" While speaking of rhythm and metre impressing upon 
the ear, he says, "they arc helpful to memory." Mr. H. T. Buckle says that 
there are more numerous and more complicated metres in Indian music, than 
are to be found in any of the forms of European music. Sage Valmiki set the 
Rainayana to music and his pupils, Lava and Kusa, sang the whole poem so 
exquisitely as to attract the notice of Sri Rama, the hero of the epic. 

Indian music was in a thriving state even three thousand years ago. 
The works of Bharata who flourished in the fifth century in the south,' those 
of Sarangadevaof the thirteenth century, also of the south, and of Ahobala of 
the seventeenth century, of the north, are all held in very high esteem at the 
present day as the standard works on Indian music, in which the pitch of the 
notes has been well fixed so as to give a correct idea of notes, and thereby 
to determine them. Nammalwar, a most pious Dravidian saint, was also 
considered a great authority in music. 

During the reign of Pandya kings, in Kumari, the capital of South 
Madura, there was a musical sangham (institution). Most of the works 
written by them happened to be washed away by flood. A few that re¬ 
mained were destroyed by the Buddhists and the Jains owing to religious 
animosity. Some that still remained became extinct, as no one could 
make a practical use of them on account of the difficulty in correctly inter¬ 
preting the technical portions. 

Also, during the reign of N'ilandarathervil Pandya, in South Madura, 
there was a similar sangham, in which one of the scholars by name Atham- 
kotasan, a disciple *jf Agastya. read and recited with musical grace the most 


'renowned Tholkappiam, Thol means old, Kapyam is a corruption of Kavyam, 
means literature, meaning old composition. The Tamilians of old used 
twenty-two srutis in reciting even their religious hymns, known as Tiru- 
gnanani, Thevaram and Thiruvasagam. 

The ancient inhabitants of South Madura were using twelve thousand 
ragas with twenty-two swaras, instead of twelve swarasof the present day, and 
were using Veena which was known then by the name of Yal, with seventeen, 
twenty-seven, one hundred and even more strings. A reference to the real 
grace and embellishment in music can be found in the lines of Sillippadikaram. 
Sillappu is a corruption of Silambu means an anklet, and Adhikaram means a 
chapter, meaning a chapter on anklet, a Tamil drama, written by Ilankovadi- 
gal.t.e., younger prince, whose brother Sengattuvan ruled over the Tamil Chera 
country about eighteen hundred years ago. The commentary on this work by 
Adyakumular contains reference to the grace and exquisite skill displayed in 
the art of singing and dancing, by Madhavi, a most enchanting actress, to 
please her lover ICovilan. The first sangham of South Madura conducted the 
music classes for over two thousand five hundred years, but after its extinction 
it is impossible to ascertain the minute details of music prevalent then, 
though Ilankovadigal, who flourished in the first century, has given some 
particulars. 

Subsequently, Bharata and Sarangadeva of the South also gave similar 
details. Divakaram, meaning metrical foot, an important Tamil lexicon, 
gives a lot of information and minute details concerning the early Dravidian 
music. Bharata lias composed "Natya Sutra" meaning a treatise on dancing, 
but this has not survived, and only one chapter of the whole book, the twenty- 
fifth chapter, alone exists, which contains mostly the fundamental principles of 
the art. It is but the rudiments of this that arc yet in vogue in India, and 
even in this, some of the minor details described are not easily intelligible, 
hence they are not in practice, nor has any improvement upon them been 
found feasible. 

Voltaire says, that before Herodotus, the Greeks wrote all history in 
verse, which custom they borrowed from the Egyptians, who in their turn had 
it from the Hindus, since all the sacred and classical writings of the Hindus 
are in -verse. It may also be noted that the whole of the Tamil literature, 
viz., th«!blogy, in which the Tamilians excelled all other notions of antiquity, 
philosophy/ astronomy, medicine, and in fact every work of theirs, such as 
even grarmnar and dictionary, were also in verse. 

Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher, visited India two thousand five hun¬ 
dred years ago for the purpose of obtaining information, gnd determining the 
notes of an octave. Sir W. Jones and Colonel Todd say that amongst^ The 



system of the Hindus of early ages, music appears to have attained, a 
theoretical precision. /- 

The twelve notes including the minute quarter tones of the Indian music 
were carried from India to Japan, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, 
China, Malaya, Siam and Annam. 

Sir W. W. Hunter says that the Indian art of music was destined to 
exercise a very wide influence. The art passed on through the Persians 
to Arabia. King Shnnkol of Hind, at the invitation of the Emperor Behram 
of Persia, sent ten thousand musicians to Persia. From thence, it was intro¬ 
duced into Europe by Guido Arezzo, in the beginning of the eleventh century. 
The Greeks like the Egyptians, had but six notes, and the Italians added the 
seventh. To Judio Arentine, a monk of the thirteenth century, belongs the 
credit. The Indians had, however, a number of them then, and later Jayadeva 
in the North composed in Sanskrit a series of the most delicious strains, in 
varied airs, which are the delight of the Hindus to the present day. 

Nearchos, who accompanied Alexander the Great in 325 B. C., 

’ says that in India the writing was done on well-beaten and smooth cloth. 
It is well-known that the art of writing, though known to Indians for 
centuries, was hardly resorted to by them as a means of perpetuating the 
music of their sacred Vedas. Their mode of transmitting knowledge of music 
was by means of learning the songs, by the ear. The faculty of memory, 
intensively cultivated, and brevity of expression, were the principal means of 
preserving knowledge. This is also the case with musical literature. 
Much of this knowledge has been handed down, from generation to genera¬ 
tion, by traditional and oral transmission. 

From the eighteenth century onwards, there have been a number of 
poets in India most religiously disposed. I refer here to only one of them, 
most popularly known in South India, whose works arc even to-day treated as 
classic in music. Thyagarajaiya, a great saint who flourished a hundred and 
sixty years ago at Tiruvadi, a place of well-known religious importance in the 
Tanjore District, had. on Ekadasi days on which he fasted completely, com¬ 
posed in all ten thousand song poems in praise of God, but with the exception 
of a comparatively small number, all of them were destroyed by fire. Subse¬ 
quent to his death, his contemporaries who survived him, and who belonged 
to a different school of philosophy, smitten with jealous caused)’ by the excel¬ 
lence of the poems, destroyed a large number. About five hundred of them, 
however, have escaped the fate of the rest, but not even half of these are in 
general use now, as no musician can succeed in rendering them faithfully. 
TJiese inspired verges of the great saint, apart from their religious fervour, 
philosophic depth, and ipusical merit, are also high class literary compositions 



\n Telugu. He has frequently expressed the view that music is the best 
medium for attaining salvation. 

In order to prevent further deterioration of these valuable song poems, 
Mr. K. V. Sreenivasa Iyengar, a brother of one of the greatest living 
musicians of Southern India, well known as Mr. Tiger Varadachar, has 
made a very praiseworthy endeavour to publish them in popular notation, 
with commentaries, in a number of volumes known as ‘‘Thyagaraja Hridayam," 
of which the first volume has already been issued. 

At the All-India Music Conference held at Haroda on the 22nd March 
1916. under the gracious patronage of His Highness the Gaikwar, a meed of 
praise was given to the ancient Dravidian proficients in music. It is 
also established from the very commencement that the Dravidians had more 
minute notes and sub-notes, in their scales than arc to be found in 
modern days. 

Besides this, the theory was that the keynote of each science had to 
be religiously reserved for the purpose of teaching it only to those best 
fitted to receive it. And it was for this reason that the fundamentals of 
any science were nowhere openly explained. The presumption was that 
the science which was not learnt directly from a teacher could not be 
acquired by mere individual effort. The mystery of each science was 
generally taught by the Gurus, in their last moments, to a deserving disciple 
whom they considered to be a worthy recipient. 

In the Sri Chakram, a mystic geometrical figure with forty-eight tri¬ 
angles, which has been set up generally in all temples by Sri Shankaracharya 
the Jagad Guru, all is plain and easily understood with the exception of one 
little secret, which forms the key of the whole Chakram and which is not 
easily perceived by the uninitiated. Without knowing the secret key the 
Chakram is unintelligible. In the same manner there are hidden mysteries in 
other sciences, such as cannot be understood, unless taught by the Guru, but 
the secret is revealed from time to time only to a select few, who are tried 
through a long course of pupilage. They had likewise a key for even the 
most difficult calculations in music which however has most unfortunately 
been lost. 

It is observed that music stimulates the nerves, regulates the circulation 
of bloody improves the concentration of mind and lessens bodily pains and 
mental worries. Dr. Knox says that music refines the soul, infuses better ideas 
and thoughts, and animates action. The great poet Milton required constantly 
the Lydian airs to brace him up against eating cares. On one occasion 
Mr. Lloyd George expressed that he would rather be a musician than 
the Prime Minister of England. Martinus Capilla fells us that fevers couM 



be cured by songs. Dr. Cox relates a case of insanity in a soldier having bepn 
most miraculously cured by music. Mr. Burton says that Farinelli^ cured 
King Philip of Spain of his melancholia in the eighteenth century. Dr. Rush’, 
an eminent physician, observes that the Germans are seldom affected with 
consumption, because of the strength which their lungs acquire by exercising 
them in vocal music, as it constitutes an essential branch of their education. 
A most renowned music master of an important academy asserts that he had 
known several persons who were consumptive having been restored to health 
by the exercise of their lungs in song. Sir William Jones has remarked 
that music has the power- of digestion and absorption. With this view in 
ancient, days Indian princes were in the habit of hearing music after food. 

Pet animals such as cats and dogs have also attraction for music. Even 
mice arc drawn out of their holes and spiders from their webs by the effects 
of music, and they run away when it is discontinued. Sir John Hawkins 
says that when a house was infested with snakes, musicians were called for 
who by their music charmed them away. An American scientist says that 
if a milkmaid sang while milking, the cow would yield a fourth quantity of 
milk more than usual. Minstrel Saga said, while sailing, music on board the 
ship attracted fishes which jumped into the boat. Bul-buls and nightingales 
keep fluttering about when they hear music. Wild elephants and antelopes 
tempted by sweet strains approached the garden at which Sirajuddaulah was 
entertained at a picnic. 

It is not always easy to express in writing any idea springing up in the 
human brain, in a manner sufficiently clear to all, nor can any written book re¬ 
produce the innumerable variations met with in the articulation of sound. 
Much less is it possible to convey the peculiar impressions produced by gestures 
and other graces used by a public speaker. More elusive still are the 
delicate shades of blending in the musical notes of an Indian melody. No 
notation therefore, however complete, can accurately describe the magni¬ 
ficent outcome of the highest inspiration. Although the Indians were known 
as the best mathematicians who dealt with integers up to thirty-two places and 
decimals to many places, yet they deliberately omitted to record ad¬ 
measurement for determining the notes of music, as it is not possible 
accurately to decipher the minutest details by committing them to-writing. 
You have all noticed that when a stone is thrown into water, waves are 
formed round the central point, which gradually increases in diameter and de¬ 
creases in intensity at a regular uniform interval and this is just the case with the 
sound of music. It can only be caught by the ear, as the variations outstrip 
our power to represent them. The ancient Indians were therefore very 
conservative, and for real'and accurate knowledge of music, they had greater 
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' faith in oral instruction and personal guidance than in written books. Hence 
thcii^ apparent indifference to musical notation, for when once a piece 
was reduced to writing, it ceased to live and became mechanical. 

It is very difficult to indicate exactly in writing the manner and ex¬ 
pression of emotional ideas in singing, as emotion is as much a part of us as 
understanding. Emotion obeys fixed laws, and follows an orderly and uniform 
course and runs in sequence. It has its logic and method of inference and 
therefore it is ’a part of the mind. Dr. Seanjan most thoughtfully 
suggests that we can concentrate greater intensity of feeling in a single musical 
note than in pages of writing. Presumably it was on such considerations that 
the Indians decided that they should not attempt n notation fof Indian 
music. In spite of this, however, a system of notation had been worked out to 
serve a popular purpose. 

It is interesting to quote Sarangadeva’s doctrine of the origin of human 
sound. He says “The idea in the mind generates Agni, meaning animal heat, 
which in its turn generates Vnyu, meaning sound. This Vayu proceeds 
upwards from the Mooladharam, meaning the centre of the trunk, through 
the stomach, the heart, the head, and finally emerges, through the mouth, in 
the shape of Nadam, meaning voice. In these five places, Nadam obtains 
five corresponding names, of Atishookshma meaning very minute, Sookshma 
meaning minute, Pushta meaning developed, Apushta meaning undeveloped, 
and Krithrima meaning artificial sound. The very minute sound is audible 
only to Yogis contemplating salvation. The next to it, viz., minute sound also 
is not audible to every one, but it may sometimes be heard by closing ears. 
The Nadam increases in intensity, in the ratio of 1, 2 and 4, being Mandram 
meaning low in the heart, Madhyamani meaning middle in the trunk, and 
Taram meaning high in the head. The sound which is thus produced has 
twenty-two varieties. The sound which could be distinctly heard is called 
sruti, meaning note. There are twenty-two nadis meaning arterial passages 
across. When the air passes through them, these passages dilate, and the 
sound comes out fully concentrated. In the same manner, there are twenty- 
two sthanas in the trunk and the head. The outcome of these twenty-two 
notes are the twenty-two srutis which were once prevalent in India, though in 
modern practice, we recognize only twelve srutis. The ancient Tamilianshad 
designated the saptaswaras by Tamil names. They were known as Kural, 
Kaikkilai, Ulai, Hi, Vilari and Taram. Each of them denotes a varying 
passion,-e.g., Kural means natural tone, Tuttam means sound produced by 
the help of the tongue, Kaikkilai means unreciprocated passion, Ulai means 
disappointed howl, Hi means contempt, Vilari means CQmp.^ssion, and Taram 
means high. Subsequently, but even before the age of Panini, 250 B.C V These 
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seven notes were known by the present Sanskrit names, viz., Shadja, Rishabha,, 
Gandhara, Madhyama, Panchama, Dhaiwata and Nishadaand were designated 
by their initial letters usually adopted for the seven notes used as symbol's, for 
facility of singing, viz., Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni. But the notation 
was not further developed and deciphered, because the minute classification 
of sound effects was found to be incomplete and inaccurate in writing. 

The human intellect is so constituted that by hearing often a particular 
tune you can fix it in the mind, but cannot so accurately commit it to writing, 
as these gross symbol?, can never indicate the subtler variations of the living 
voice. This phenomenon is found in a smaller degree even among animalsi 
You will surely f.eel amused when I say that even the domestic dogs have 
learnt to bark in various tones, indicative of their desire as distinct from the 
bark of a wild dog. A domesticated dog has a bark of eagerness as in the 
chase, that of anger as when growling, the howl of despair as when shut up, 
the bark of joy as when starting on a walk with his master, the bark of 
demand of wishing .for a door to be opened, and the baying at night as an 
alarm. All these, doubtless, indicate various emotions and desires, and this 
is the result of the dog having lived in close association with human beings, 
who are the highest manipulators of veice, and of its having heard their 
various articulations of joy and sorrow. 

It is generally believed by the Hindus that the surest way to secure the 
blessings of a deity is to utter its praise in music, and our Bhajana organiza¬ 
tions, which in these days find curious imitation among foreigners too arc 
based on this principle. Sri Chaitanya, among the latter-day saints of India, 
is said to have danced and sung till he fell into a fit of ecstasy. The fact is 
remarkable that, even in the most advanced nations in the world, praise and 
prayer are generally accompanied by music. In the Chinese annals, a curious 
belief is recorded that music has the power of making even the heavens descend 
upon the earth. It is religiously ordained that Samaveda should be recited 
with musical grace. 

Charles Darwin says, "It appears probable that the progenitors of the 
human race, whether males or females, before acquiring the power of expressing 
their mutual love in articulate language, endeavoured to charm each other with 
musical notes and rhymes.” Women generally possess sweeter voice than men 
as their throat does not undergo any change of form by age. And«*f this 
serves as any guide at all, we may infer that they first acquired musical 
power in order to attract the other sex. But if this be so, this must have been 
the case long long ago, before our ancestors had become sufficiently human to 
justly appreciate women for their intrinsic worth. 

^Naturalists arc n',uch divided in their views as to the object served by the 
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' pinging of birds. The males of song birds do not in general search for the 
females, but on the contrary, their business in spring is to perch in some 
conspicuous spot, breathing out their full and amorous notes, which by instinct 
the female knows and repairs to the spot to choose her mate. It is affirmed 
that this is certainly the case with the nightingale. Mr. Beepsteen, who kept 
a number of birds during his life-time, asserts that the female canary always 
chooses out of a hundred competitors the one whose notes please her most. 
Mr. Yarrel says that during the season of songs the first rate bird sometimes 
sings till he drops down dead by rupturing a blood vessel. 

Having given a very brief account of the origin and history of Indian 
music and other susceptibilities in connection therewith, I shall now proceed 
to give you the rudiments of the musical notes of the Indian octave, compar¬ 
ing them with the English. 

In determining the number of notes, the ancient Indians seem to have 
been influenced by their partiality for the mystic figure seven. For the 
musical notes are seven, known as Saptaswaras, the oceans of the world are 
seven, known as Saptasamudras, the worlds arc seven, known as Saptalokas, 
the planets are seven, known as Saptagrahas, the saints who formed the 
religious ancestors are seven, known as Saptarishis, the days of the week are 
seven, known as Saptawaras, the arteries for feeling the pulse of human 
beings are seven, known as Saptanadis, the principal colours are seveh, and 
the constituents of the human body are also seven. 

It would interest you to know how the pitch of these seven notes was 
originally fixed by the saints who lived in forests, by careful observation of 
the sounds uttered during the respective seasons by the various birds and 
animals by which they were surrounded. 

The late Mr. Chinnasamy Mudaliar, M.A., who had made music his life 
study and who spent the whole of his hard earned fortune on it, describes the 
various notes, with reference to the emotions that give rise to them. He says, 
Sa is the sound of joy and happiness, produced by the peacock, at moments 
of rapture, which generally happens when the clouds gather in the sky, 
indicating the commencement of the rainy season. Ri is the troubled losv 
of the cow in calling to her calf dragged away from her. Ga is the puzzled 
bleat of the goat, in the midst’of its flock, calling for the aid of its fellows. 
Ma is‘'the unhappy cry of the heron on the bank of a pool, uttered on seeing 
the gathering of the clouds, and anticipating a flood, which would force her 
to flee elsewhere for safety. Pa is the note of joy sounded by the nightingale 
at spring tide, the brightest period of the year. Dha is the neigh of readiness 
of the horse, at the moment when the rider approaches it. Ni is the 
sorrowful yell of the elephant when the mahout strikes the back of^ts 
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head with an iron rod. Stringed instruments were invented to imitate, 
the humming of bees, and drums to reproduce the sound of thunder. ' 

These saptaswaras have both literal and figurative meanings. Shadja 
means originator of the six notes, Rishabha is so called because the Rig- 
veda was chanted to its key, Gandhara is so called because it is 
associated with the Gandharvas, Madhyama means the middle of the 
seven notes. Panchama means the fifth note. Dhaiwata means the 
unaffected note, which is not moved from its own position in relation to 
other notes, and Nisbada means the note with which the scale terminates. 
Of the lower animals, the cock alone is said to be able to reproduce the 
whole gamut of the musical scale. 

The lowest of these seven notes is called Shadja, as it forms the 
foundation of the other six. Shadja is derived from Sanskrit, shad 
means six, and ja to be born, meaning the fundamental note which 
determines the other six. This note repeated at the end makes up a 
complete octave of eight notes. The scale thus formed is divided into 
two halves, each being composed of four notes, the first and the last of 
which remain immutable, while the two intermediate notes alone are liable 
to variation. These seven principal notes are also based on phonological 
principles, being, related to the seven principal vowel sounds, viz., * has 
bearing to Sa, to Ri, l to Ga, 3 to Ma, to Pa, to Dha and » to 
Ni. They are also divided into four main castes according to merits, viz., 
Brahmans being Sa, Ma, and Pa, as each of which contain four 
srutis, Kshatriyas being Ri and Dha with three srutis, Vysyas being Ga 
and Ni with two srutis and Sudras being, sharps and fiats, as unstables* 
being affected by the relative value of the various notes. 

Every note is composed of three tones, viz., first, third and fifth, i.e., Sa, 
Ga and Pa of the Indian tones, of C, E, and G,of the English tones, in the 
same way as the sun's ray is composed of three primary, prismatic colours, 
viz., yellow, red and blue. Musical harmony is attained only if the pitch 
of the sound is uniform. These seven sounds which succeed each other 
proceed from the grave to the acute. The grave and acute sounds are 
the two extreme ends of the scale. The highest sound of the octave is 
produced by double the number of vibrations of the lowest, and the most 
acute note is the eighth of the series. The two extreme notes «p.re the 
octaves of each other, one being the lower and the other higher. A melody 
thus formed of a succession of notes taken from the first series, preserves 
the same character if it is sung in the same order, higher or lower. A musical 
scale so formed of consecutive sounds has no other limit than those of 
our power of perceiving sounds. The sounds having been thus fixed, they 



%are further operated with reference to Ragas and Talas. Raga indicates 
the type of melody, and is the general name given to a large variety of 
songs’'coming under the type, and Tala indicates rhythmical beat, which 
determines time and fixes the relative duration of musical sounds with 
reference to a fixed unit. All ragas however may be divided into four 
classes, those consisting of five notes, those of six, those of seven, and 
the mixed ones consisting of irregular notes. The arrangement of ascent 
and descent in the last class is not the same as in the case of the 
first three classes. This class may therefore be callfed compound Ragas. 
There are seventy-two ragas, each involving seven notes, classified into twelve 
distinct groups and thirty-five talas commonly recognized. The main ragas 
have been sub-divided into innumerable ragas of derivative scale, and these 
are called their wives and sons known as Raginis and Putras; of which about 
one thousand ragas are said to have been generally known, but about two 
hundred alone arc in general use now. It should be observed here, that few 
voices can touch in artistic singing all the notes of the three octaves. Accord¬ 
ing to the Indian tone of music the compass of the human voice, generally 
of a matured adult, is three scales, one below the register and the 
other above it. ' 

Every raga in the Indian music is associated with some divinity or 
other, for example, Shankarabharana means ornament of Siva. Some 
names have also reference to particular sound, for example Garudadhvani 
means note of an eagle. These names are partly of a connotativc nature, 
while the rest are mostly arbitrary. Music was so much spread and 
developed in ancient days, that different melodies were generally fixed for 
different seasons and for different periods of the day and night, and the 
rule is observed even to this day. 

The raga which is sung in winter which introduces five other seasons 
in succession begins with Sri, as Hindus begin everything with Sri, which 
means Lakshmi signifying prosperity. So, the raga also begins with Sri, 
and therefore in winter, which is the commencement of the seasons, Sriraga 
is sung. Next is the spring, which means Vasantha and therefore Vasantha- 
raga, as its name indicates, is sung in spring. In summer, songs are sung in 
Panchama tone as it is the substitute for Dipika, which means a burning 
lamp a»xl is associated with heat, which would produce flames. Megha means 
cloud, and so the Megha Mallar raga is sung in the rainy season to produce 
rain. Bh&irava raga is sung in autumn, as Bhairava is another name for 
Siva, who, together with his consort, Parvati, is particularly worshipped 
in autumn, and Narayana raga is sung in winter, as it is associated with 
heroism, the winter being considered the most convenient season to engd£e 



in war. Similarly, Hanumatodi is intended for the morning, Kharaharapriya 
for the noon, Subhapantuvarali for the evening, and Natabhairavi for the 
night, and so on. There are also notes expressing reverence, request, 
pleasure, sorrow, etc. Mayamawagowla denotes reverence, whereas Hari- 
kambodi is intended for imploring. For expressing sorrow and pleasure 
respectively, Punnagavarali and Bilahari are largely used. For royal courts 
Arabhi, and for love Mohana, are used. The Hindu musicians take great 
care not to confoun^ the notes intended to express these varying passions 
of the human soul. It is said that by way of test, the Emperor Akbar 
commanded Naik Gopal to sing Dipika raga; in obedience to which the 
Naik went to the Jumna river, plunged in up to his neck and sung 
the characteristic notes. As he went on flames burst out and he was con¬ 
sumed to ashes in spite of his being in water. Then the experiment of 
Natabhairavi raga was entrusted fo Thansain, with the result that though 
sung at midday its notes induced darkness and encircled the royal abode, as 
far as the songster’s voice could be heard. 

In the English music, the seven sounds are called Do, Re, Me, Fa, Sol, 
La ahd Si, which are derived from the first syllable of each line of a Latin 
hymn written by Paulus Diaconus who flourished in Italy in the eighth century 
and the letters of the alphabet usually adopted to indicate the seven notes 
are C, D, E, F, G, A and B. These letters arc repeated for each octave, 
with the terms sharp and flat, equivalent to Thivra and Comalain the Indian 
music for the intermediate notes. When the compass of these notes, English 
and Indian, are compared, the difference can be mathematically expressed, with 
282 points for the English notes against 268 points for the Indian notes. 
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The Hindu music attained perfection at the very commencement 
and it continues to remain perfect. For, it may be assumed that 
the calculations used by the Hindus at present are as they existed from 
the earliest times. The very fact that the octaves as they proceed Save the 
vibrations of their notes in geometrical progression, shows that the musi¬ 
cal ear was most delicately trained. 

Mr. Vossius maintains that Egyptians who borrowed their music from India, 
hjjd also a musical seale sinjilar to that of the English, many centuries beforcGuy 
of'Arezzo published his own. There was however a good deal of controversy 



fs to the twelve notes, till Heyden in 1732, Mazart in 1756 and Beethoven in 
1798, fixed and divided in equal temperament the various tones and semi-tones. 

Physiologically speaking, the ordinary human ear is capable of appre¬ 
ciating tones having 33 to 4,000 vibrations per second, i.e., from the lowest 
basis C.33 vibrations to the highest treble, C.5'4223 vibrations of the piano 
taking Sa as the basis with 2160 vibrations. Tones above and below this, 
even when audible, can hardly be distinguished from one another. The 
lowest limit has been fixed at 16 vibrations and the highest at 38,000 vibra¬ 
tions a second, by employing very small tuning forks. *A sound correspond¬ 
ing to 38,000 vibrations a second is also audible. But the modern scien¬ 
tists in America who have been making very minute researches have not been 
able to fix the velocity of the vibrations that ought to be audible to the 
human ear. 

In the animate beings the vocal chord is essential for producing sound. 
The vocal organs of both human beings and animals present a general resem¬ 
blance. Some of the animals have large sacks attached to the vocal chords 
which increase the resonance of the voice, for example, the noisy braying 
of the ass is due to this. On the other hand the giraffe, porcupine and a 
few other animals, have no vocal chord and hence they are mute. Accord¬ 
ing to Professor Max-Muller, the average length of the vocal chord in man is 
18J millimeters when relaxed and 23£ millimeters when stretched, whereas 
in women 12£ millimeters when relaxed and 15£ millimeters when stretched, 
thus giving a difference of about J between the two sexes, which accounts 
for the different pitch of the male and female voices. One millimeter is equal 
to l/25th of an inch roughly, and therefore the vocal chord of a human being 
is about £ to £ of an inch. The man's vocal chord is about £ longer than 
that of a woman or a boy, but the timbre and the form of the larynx differ in 
various races of mankind and with the Tartars and Chinese the voice of the 
male does not differ so much as in most other races. 

Turning to the subject of musical instruments, I may mention that in 
ancient days the Indians had brought even instrumental music to a high state 
of development. They had stringed and wired instruments very peculiar and 
adapted to their mode of singing. These instruments had generally seven to 
twenty-one strings denoting the seven main notes. Veena was known then by 
the name.-of Yal with a hundred and even more strings and it is said that an 
instrument used by the great sage Agastya had a thousand strings. A great 
variety of wind and other instruments were also in use. 

The Indian musical instruments may be classed under three main heads 
in each of which there are methods calculated to produce musical sounds. 
Firstly by pulling metal, wire, or catgut-strings stretchy to tension ai>4 


producing sounds from them by strokes, either by plucking, or by striking, o< 
by friction by horse hair. Secondly, by percussion and compressing air and 
letting it out, through hole or holes in various proportions. And thirdly, by 
blowing air through hole or holes with varying speed and by subjecting it by 
some device, metal, wood, or horn or other substance to measured strokes. 
The Veena is alluded to in the. Vedas themselves while the flute is the 
favourite of Lord Sri Krishna. Although wind instruments are more largely, 
in use, yet they have been of secondary importance for the reason of their use 
by the mouth which is generally considered as unclean bv the Hindus. 

The innumerable musical instruments of Indians, most of which are very 
ancient, are indicative of the ingenious variety of India’s music. There are 
over fifty kinds of stringed or wired instruments, eighty kinds of wind instru¬ 
ments and a hundred and twenty kinds of other miscellaneous instruments. 
Among drums alone there are over a hundred kinds. Of the latter, three kinds 
were most remarkable. They were the battle drum, the judgment drum and 
the sacrificial drum. The battle drum was regarded as an equivalent to the 
present-day regimental flag and the capture of the battle drum meant the de¬ 
feat of the army. Even a list of the various instruments will surely be a very 
lengthy one, nor do I attempt to explain them, as it is not possible to de¬ 
scribe all of them at one stretch. I would however mention one of each kind, 
taking first a stringed or wired instrument. 

Of all the musical instruments, the stringed or wired instruments of 
India are the most melodious, full of grace and embellishment and capable 
of great range. Among wired instruments the Veena is one of a very high 
order, and it occupies the first place. According to Hindu mythology, it is 
one of the emblems of Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning. Its stem two to 
three feet long, forming the frame, is generally made of jack-wood, to one end 
of which is attached a hollow wooden resonance box of the shape of a 
hemisphere, and to the other end just below, but half a foot away from the butt- 
end, is also attached a gourd to balance the instrument on the ground. 
There are a number of sound holes, on the plain upper surface of the re¬ 
sonance box, on which a bridge is placed. On this frame, the wires are 
fitted and spread over twenty-four rigid frets made of brass or silver and are fixed 
and screwed at the two ends of the frame. It has four main wires and three 
sub-wires all screwed tight on the scaled stem, and each of tliem has a 
range of two octaves up to the last fret. These four wires are usually tuned 
to the key note. They are played by the right hand finger nails specially 
allowed to grow or by a plectrum worn on the finger’s tip. The three 
side wires are struck not only as a kind of drone to the music but also to 
'mark time and contribute harmony. The main wires are operated by the 
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%le/t hand fingers. The various notes are produced on the frets in contact 
with which the wires are worked and vibrated. 

The next in order are the instruments worked by compression of wind. 
Those worked by various other methods are considered to be next to them 
in excellence. I therefore take a wind instrument, Nagaswara the pipe. It 
is in common use throughout India. No ceremony is complete without it. 
It is made generally of black wood but the modern tendency has been to have 
it overlaid with silver or gold plates in token of the proficiency of the per* 
former. It consists of a tube two to two and a quarter’fcct long conical in 
shape enlarging downwards with finger holes bored horizontally and with cad- 
jon leaves fixed to the muzzle as a mouth-piece. The piper blows through the 
tube, simultaneously working with the finger on the side holes also, with varia¬ 
tions of sounds of acute and grave scaled down to key note. There are in all 
twelve holes, seven of which are generally used by the fingers, and the remain¬ 
ing five arc left alone to regulate the pitch. These holes arc fully or partially 
covered according to the delicacy of the note to be produced. While blowing 
through the muzzle, the horizontal key note holes are worked with eight fingers 
of both the hands. Great skill is required to bring out on this all the notes of 
the gamut. It is always accompanicd'by one or two drones, which indicate 
the fundamental note and the fifth note, viz., Sft and Pa of the Indian tones or 
C and E of the English tones. On the Nagaswara the performer can produce 
all the graces of music. The music is very pleasing but it is not intended to 
be heard at close quarters. 

I next .take an instrument known as Jalatarang falling under the category 
of the third class. In this there is an arrangement to produce musical sound, 
by striking with two thin sticks held in both hands fourteen China cups of vary¬ 
ing sizes placed in a semicircular form and filled with water in different pro¬ 
portions so as to produce the different tones and semi-tones. These cups are 
placed within the radius of the performer’s reach who sits in the centre. It 
requires a drone to maintain harmony. But this latter day invention makes 
no provision for the subtle effects of blended notes. 

Having given only one instrument of each of the three important kinds, 

I wish however to make at least a mere reference to a few other ancient in¬ 
struments of noteworthy features. In Ceylon there is an instrument which 
has only*two strings, one of flax and the other of horse hair and has tiny 
bells attached to it. The hollow part of this instrument is half a cocoanut 
shell covered with the dried skin of a lizard and perforated below. With a little 
variation there is a similar one in Assam. Another of the kind is in the Punjab 
but this is provided with forty-five strings, seven for each swara. In Deccan 
there is a similar instrument made of clay and a long drunl made of deer shvi. 
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Another in Burma is shaped like a boat and is provided with forty-two banW 
boo sticks of various lengths. These are beaten with a wooden hammer to pro¬ 
duce the required notes. Another instrument in the North has a bowKmade 
of ostrich egg and there are a number of other instruments of extraordinary 
kind even the exact shape of which is unknown. Each variety can produce 
some peculiar grace or graces of music. 

You are probably aware of a recent invention by one Mr. P. Subba Rao, 
B.A., who is a native of the Northern Circars. The invention is a happy 
combination of the two instruments, viz., the jalatarang and the harmonium. 
The inventor calls it Jalactronium. Its arrangement roughly is that a current 
of electricity passes through a wire which when electrified produces a magnetic 
field, and as the wire is wound round a piece of iron the magnetic effect is 
increased. This magnetised iron attracts another piece of iron to which ham¬ 
mers are attached to strike the various cups. The hammers are made of 
special material and produce no harsh or metallic sound. The magnetic 
arrangement by which the cups are struck is called a “relay”. The tango 
compasses from two to four octaves. Magnetic relays that strike the cups are 
actuated by keys on a switch board. By pressing the necessary key of the . 
switch board the hammers strike the corresponding cups producing various 
musical sounds. The key switch board may be imagined to be of the kind 
of a typewriting machine. The harmonium is kept in unison with the jalatarang 
which actuates it. The notes on the harmonium correspond to those in the 
cups in the same or higher or lower octave as may be fixed. The short and 
sharp sounds of the jalatarang, combined with those of the harmonium, produce 
a pleasing effect. The keys of the harmonium are utilized as the keys of the 
switch board, to faithfully reproduce the notes both in quality and in quantity. 

A standard set of cups are kept ready for comparison and other cups are 
standardised by filling them with the requisite measure of water. Two or 
more corresponding notes of different octaves can be produced at the same 
time by playing with both hands. A harmonist who sings with this arrange¬ 
ment requires no other accompaniment. This invention is really novel. 

There is yet another invention known as Subra-Veena by one Mr. P. S. 
Subramanyam. The invention may be said to be the combination of 
harmonium and veena. The main object of the invention is to supplant 
harmonium, a latter day’s invention, with veena, a classical and national in¬ 
strument. In this a key board has been provided and a note is produced by 
pressing a particular key which at the same time works on the striking lever 
and in turn it operates on the various strings of the veena. More minute 
strains are similarly worked while the various strings are under vibration. 
Spbtle effects of Mcnded.notes arc produced by pulling the lever to which a 
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\tape is attached. This invention is intended solely to facilitate the learning 
of veena-playing which is very difficult, and also to produce richer and more 
concentrated notes, the veena is in unison with the harmonium. This in¬ 
vention is also novel. 

Let me remark in passing that of all English musical instruments the 
violin is the only one capable of reproducing every variety of intonation and 
grace and calculated to unfold the infinite potentialities of Indian music. 

I hope this brief account, which I have been able to place before you, 
will convince you that Indian music has a history of its own. Need I say 
that Indian music commands the admiration of every scholar, who has made 
a searching study of its origin and history, and who wishes to know what 
lights up every face in an Indian home ? 


TWO TAMIL DANCES. 

A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, Esq., b.a. 
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Nafya-sastra , or the art of acting was developed in great elaboration by 
Bharatamuni in his Bharata-hastra of about the fourth century A.D.; but as 
it was itself probably based on the earlier Na/asiitras i ofSihTlin and Kriifiiva 
who have been referred to by, and must therefore have lived before, the great 
grammarian PSnini, the age of the dancing art of Aryan India as a science 
goes back to very high antiquity. The Tamilian branch of this art, although 
it followed its Aryan sister in certain particulars and copied several of the 
technical terms relating to that science in later times, must have had, how¬ 
ever, an antiquity equally hoary and also maintained a distinct individuality in 
this, as in many other branches of culture ; for we find here several varieties 
of dances peculiar to her own independent civilization, which are absent in 
the Sanskrit treatises. In the Aratigirrukadai and the Ka<fala<tukadai, the 
third and sixth chapters of Pugdr-kdndai^, the first book of Silappadigaram, 
some references are made to several of the varieties of dances in vogue in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, and the learned commentator Adiyaik- 
kunullar [c. 1200 A.D.) has taken this opportunity to insert, with copious 
quotations from some Tamil works, such as Agattiyam, Seyirriyam, Jayantam, 
GunanQl, NAtaka-tamij,-nul of Mativiina, etc., a fairly detailed account on the 
characteristics, significance, utility, etc., of the various kinds of dances, either 
purely pantomimic or accompanied by music, both vocal and instrumental, the 
principal reprsentatives of the latter being the yal and the kulal. 

Kuttus or dances were primarily divided into several pairs of sub-divisions 
consistent with their character; and one such classification was the Sdntik- 
kutlu 2 and the Viiiodakkuttu .3 The former was the collective name of four 4 
kinds of dances which were indulged in by the hero or the dancer in a mood of 
reposeful enjoyment and as a means of esthetic recreation; while the Vinddak- 
kiittu which had to appeal to the masses was more of a spectacular than an 
intellectual kind and was sub-divided into six varieties, v/z.,5 Kuravai, 
Kalina/aw, Kvdakkuttu , Karanam, N ok kit and Torpdvai with the,” optional 
inclusion of the Vidiidakkuttu or sometimes of the Veriyaffu as the seventh. 

1. Q. J. M. S., Vol. XII, page 157. Some place Bharata bcfore*Christ. 

2-3. Mah. Swaminatha Ayyar’s edition of SHap/adigiiram , page 80. 

4. namely, Sokkam, Meykkuttu , Avinayam and Nafakam. 
x- 5, •eitgeuaits, <£§>& t£>$& 50 $ r iufn_ €sr&$fSu6sr@G'&'— Page 81. 


v 0f these, Knjakkiittu was also one of the eleven varieties (according to another 
grouping) danced by the Devas in their fight with their born enemies the 
asura c* and enumerated in the following stanza :— 

‘ a6B)t—ujiM$ aottSiDoi anecs9i&op sifiesr 

U >/7 6 «'W'* 0 UjU) 6 V 0 (i)L /0 - p 

uilu-iopar uve&QjuJO'avT uaetbru.j&aw 

Q*tnli9.a$6BXu *(iovrufdQ$V)ri 

These again were classified into two groups of six and five each according 
to the posture of dancing, either standing or otherwise.’ 

‘ jfeteShua Qsfftlif 06 ffi<-(gt-ii> uiitasruaei* 
weo&L. 6eB&v(api— twrp/ ’ 

and f «»oi_ 0 jii£u® loaigfiQeo unemoj 
e/(p.cyu_«jr sSfifiKL- tevijo.’ 6 

Of these we shall take up for consideration only the two varieties Kudai 
and Kit<iani, which are described in the following lines of the Kadalai/itkddai 
as having been played on two special occasions: 

‘ ueDt-cStfiji cnuiq Qanups 

(geni-tSiffi ptunQp (g)tf i u ®g»i-uju> 
eunacrcsj QuQrr u>a» 6 )es) t_ *1X47 

urniQpH $B)if«j(lines 52—55). 

In his commentary on these lines, A^iyarkkunallar says that god Subrahmanya 
after having slain the demon Surapadmasura who had concealed himself in 
the ocean, danced his war-dance of triumph on the heaving wave-platform of 
the oceanic stage to the accompaniment of the rattle of his drum (turfi), 7 and 
that later on, when all the other remaining Rfikshasas threw down their 
weapons in despair and fled from the field before the war-god’s impetuous on¬ 
slaught, Subrahmanya screened his face with a parasol and played in derision 
the Kutfaikkuttu or the Umbrella-Dance. These are the two 8 varieties of dances 
mentioned as peculiar to this god and it is noticeable that both of them arc of 
Tamilian origin and do not find corresponding equivalents in the sub-divisions 
described in the Sanskrit Nafya-s&stras. Murugaia (the Tamil synonym of 

6. Mali. Swaminatha Ayyar's edition, page 89. 

7 . utrg&c. 

&fr$fpp<b 9i_iG/rn ,g)ifiu II. 49—51 of Kitfalaiftikatiai. 

Compare also Gsi_§&i4aff66V 
• tfrw6i9(i@<gais 

Qg<jsvppesflafl —ffjpOgirreferCujffC— TiruppuRal. 

8. ^OTt-GitirTG^iip-uSasksCSu) ^u>i/6ST^/7i_a'»TO(C— Chuddmarji. 

£ 1 g» [ ip&$Q?n@)u.sc goo. and .tfifiorrueo G&j6or ( y)&gg)£.& — Si/ap., page 29.: 
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Kumara) is more popular in Tamilian South India than in the Aryan Nortlv 
where his worship is not so much favoured 0 ; and we find him given an equal 
status with Vishnu and Siva in early Tamil literature. He was the tutelary 
deity of the Kurinjinila-makkal 10 or hill-men, in whose routine of worship 
tiufi 11 (drum) was the chief musical accompaniment and vegiyaf/u, a kind 
of wild spirit-possessed dance, formed an important feature. Tinimurugdr- 
fuppcnjai, the first poem in the Pattuppaffu, is in praise of this god Murugan 
and is considered so sacred as to be utilized by the devout ‘Murugites’ for 
their daily recitation' ( parayanatn ); while as many as eight pieces in the 
available Paripatfal are exclusively dedicated to the glorification of Sevvcl 
(Subrahmanya).These Kiitfaikkilttus are now sometimes performed during 
temple processions when the god’s umbrella-bearer cuts some capers with his 
unwieldy parasol in front of the deity; but the Kdvadikkuttu is a greater 
favourite in these days in Murugan's worship and festivities. 

The second variety called the Ku<fakkuttu is another dance peculiar to 
the Tamil genius, but again we do not find its counterpart in the premier 
Sanskrit treatises on the art of dancing. Its origin has to be traced to the 
purely pastoral pursuits of its votaries, the shepherds, who eventually came to 
consider it as one of the three favourite'dances of god Vishnu in his special 
manifestation as Gopala, the Divine Shepherd. 12 In the Safigam works‘3 
but more frequently in the impassioned utterances 14 of the Vaishnava-filvilrs, 
reference is made to the partiality of Krishna to this kind of dance. One 
such instance is in a verse of PeriyS/var’s Tirittno/i >5, where its learned 

9. Elements of Hindu Iconography , Vol. II, page 415. 

10- CeCaincbr C<D\u osmhhom iqeos ( ipd>— ToUt&ppiyam , Aha : S. 5. 

J1. C?rT 6 ton-* ( !p&£'uJu> Qua*$# 19 . gfl&fuuwroCuA— Chhtfamani, 

12. u>nC\un& Ouxu s,aQa>'D^eoa ( ipib— Tolkappiyam. 

• .#$crc£r<*rr££L9ff/T6w» Qan&/60g)dj*£y&i(fty$\ s&gy&Gn Oiotu 

p&GfBrrippGofr®' ev&uneuw'-Periyalvar-Tirumoli. 

13. &U 6 JS 0 Caneueo aneneo— Pariphtfal, 3u> ufi#, ]. 83; 

' 5 &G<rfk$QfS(Tg)ueo~Silap., page 89. 

14. gnestajfpdn Carr## — uQ0QQwr» 4 iibu$£j<&ib£QGu>n$. 

— Silap., page 89. 

$L.u>nGax.£# 6 to Cane — tt>n&£> u>ti foQwrifi., r 

(Jair®;Fi><g)ajGu>6»9 

naa GVwtsSol- ©tmp— Sa;{i>un, t-iurr 98. 

0L.i£>rtp. @tbu)6jfor^j(o 6i9«5'gQj , <i> ggftha e. 6 vsetinjj * 

nuicntp .uj Queffinnor — Qupun, un 38. 

«5t_iwrt_©> 6 uni) 0 >$ un$£' 6 u£$n'&r—£ ( fiC 6 tj(b&L-iDn 6 isO' 48. 

.''15. &i~iii<i'?en<3$k$'D*S)i±Gd ©iLCairCsu—2-ib u£j)> ei-ib#,$Gwyp. 



yioninientator has attempted to trace the origin of this kind of pastoral dance 
as follows:— 


“Ws brahmans perform sacrifices in days of plenty, so too do shepherds 
in prosperous times give vent to their exuberance of joy in improvising 
the Kutfakkflttu or the Pot-Dance"—a recreation that would naturally have 
suggested itself to a class of men whose wealth was wooed, so to say, out of 
the cornucopia of their milk and butter-pots. “The dancer balances a tier of . 
pots on .his head and a few more on his shoulders, and throwing up some in 
the air catches them as they fall in succession (thus keeping up a continuous 
line of pots going round in the same manner as the game of annnatiai is 
being played by little girls). .The pots arc either common earthen ones or 
arc made of an amalgam of five metals (paiichaloham).". Lord Krishna as 
the prince of all shepherds (ayaiknn), was therefore the deity-elect of these 
arcadian performances, more particularly of the Kuravaikkiittu (Skt. 
Rasakrl<fa) t u> the idyllic dance played on the moonlit lawns of Brindavana to 
the entrancing accompaniment of his own divine flute, the musical instrument 
typical of mullai-tiilam. The Kutfakliuttu is popular even to-day in the form 
of liarahamaffam connected with the worship of Ka|i, in the Uriyatfi festival 
commemorating the sports of the infant Krishna, and in the street acrobats’ 
performances. 

But the authors of ki/appadi^aram and its commentary mention also a 
different occasion on which this Pot-Dance was played by Krishna; vie., 
that of the defeat of Biinasura in his own capital of Sdriitapura (fsdnagaram). 
Aniruddha, the son and grandson respectively of Pradyumna and Krishna, 
made love on the sly to Usha, the beautiful daughter of Bftna, and was 
forthwith imprisoned by the irate father in his invincible fire-girt castle. But 
Krishna despite the spirited opposition of Siva, Subrahmanya, GaneSa and 
all the goblin hordes entered the city, 17 defeated Buna and would have killed 
him outright but for the timely pleading of Siva and Bfvna’s agreement 
publicly to celebrate the marriage of his daughter with her secretive lover. This 
was the occasion when Krishna signalised his triumph by a frolicsome spell 
of his favourite Pot-Dance. Two other varieties attributed to him are the 
alliyatn and the mallu which he indulged in on the occasions respectively 

16. Quit Gan^-jj < $aaisuQjjebu-^C/iurfd»i<i/ii. 

This dance has been described in' Aychc/iytir-Kurnvai in Silappctdigdram. 

17- Compare the following description in Tirnvaraflgakkalambagam , verse 39 : 

# Gu>m$.Gjjm_ ajia^Gajuu 
(ipG&Giuiri-. (ip@a<3g)L- <tpa>a,mde& 

G$ tp.CJiu/TL- a,rr owr^giuP trii qujinaa t 

£n,$GojnL- Crsi/PG^/rtli- fiiQ&irfo&otTffGii- 9 

18- <JoWi_eD©9m£fT6in r — Chud&mayi. 
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of killing the elephant-emissary of Kamsaand Kamsa himself. Krishna had ip' 
his eventful life in the Ayarchclieri several other opportunities for dancing; he 
danced his petulant and jubilant dances when butter^ and curds were clenied 
or given him, and danced again on the five-headed serpent Kajfya 20 who was 
polluting the Yamuna’s waters. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Bdlardmabharatam, a work on the dancing art composed by the royal 
author Balaramavarma-Kulasekhara (1758-98), Maharaja of Travancore, 
mentions Shanmukha (Subrahmanya) and Krishna among the bharata- 
pradlidna-purushas, or important divinities intimately connected with the 
dance. 

The reason why the two varieties called the liu/iaikkuttu and the Kmjak- 
lcuttu have been detailed above is because the sculptures found on the two 
ya/j'-panels Hanking the entrance into the sanctum of the Adbhuta-Nfirfiyana 
temple at Tirukka<jitt&nam 2 * (Chenganacheri taluk of the Travancore 
State), one of the thirteen divyadSsams (holy places sacred to Vishnu) of 
Malai-nfidu commemorated in the hymns of NammalvSr, may be taken to 
represent these two types of dances. The sculptures seem to belong to the end 
of the tenth century, and may therefore be contemporaneous with the few 
records of the Chera king Bh&skara-Ravivarman (A.D. 980-1037) found 
engraved on the base of the circular adhis/hdna of the garbhagriba of this 
temple. These sculptures need not necessarily illustrate the dances of 
Subrahmanya and Krishna as such, but may even be representations of their • 
exposition by mortal dancers. The Ku/faikhuttu panel is a good piece of 
workmanship and represents the dancer as exhibiting his skill on the dais of 
a covered vuitufapa (the Raiigamaydapa or the Kuttambalam of temples?) 
while an attendant standing to his left holds an umbrella aloft, its duplicate 
being held perhaps by the dancer himself, although this detail is not quite so 
clear in the sculpture. Two other attendants provide the musical accompani¬ 
ment consisting of the inevitable inridangam and a pair of cymbals. A flock 
of five liamsas looking more like ducklings than royal swans is seen sunning 
itself on the roof of the mantfapa and adds to the picturesqueness of the whole 
composition. The other panel of Kutfakkiittu is also from the chisel of the 
same sculptor as is evident from the general style of its work and the recurrence 

19* Compare his title of GsucbuGaerLAa^p^tsr. 

20- OTuujfroPt* gilip-jo /fWu? Gstroi— 7'in/vengadamdIni, verse J. 

a>a6orau>an^$eSp gjiajnutbuuPQiu) &ti,(FU _ 

21- It is perhaps a happy coincidence that the temple contains a sculptural 

representation of the Ktufakkullu while Nammalwiir has also described 
the god of ^lis place as: 

^ • enaig^ii:. Q&fnd'foQ.&tTafo't- l fld,iLrrQd&?. > verse 5. 
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^ the same details as in the other piece. The posture of the dancer is, if 
anything, more vivacious and the attendants are figured with a more expressive 
touch M realism: witness the agile bend of the drummer’s bod}' and,the 
watchful pose of his head. The dancer’s head is dressed up in the karatttfa- 
maktifa or the dhanmiUa style popular in representations of Krishna and the 
absence of the tier of pots has to be accounted for by limitations of space. 
Two pots each are enjoying a doubtful equilibrium on the extended left and 
bent right arms of the dancer, while three or four pots,are seen dangling in 
space thrown up in the quick volutions of his rhythmic movements to be 
caught as they fall and thrown up again in succession. 

Such are the two dances illustrated in the accompanying photographs, and 
their importance, if any, lies in the fact that they represent varieties of the 
ancient Tamil dances, some of which at least were the independent product 
of the distinctive culture of the Tamils and are, still enjoying a fugitive 
existence, though in altered forms, in Kerala, the yet unrifled ‘Old Curiosity 
Shop’ of several early customs and institutions. 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF SIVA-WORSHIP 
'WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO*VIRASAIVISM. 

By R. Rama Rao, Esq., B.A. 


The ViraSaivas so called on account of their staunch devotion to the god 
3iva form an important and influential community in the Kannada-speaking 
tracts of the Dckkan including parts of Bombay and Madras Presidencies as 
well as the State of Mysore. They are also known asLing&yats because they 
worship the lingii or the stone emblem of the god Siva and wear it always 
cither enclosed in a small box and suspended by a string or tied in a scarf on 
their persons. Their religion is of considerable importance to the students of 
South Indian history and languages not only because its sudden ascendancy 
paved the way for the downfall of the Kalachurya dynasty of kings, and because 
several powerful chiefs like the rulers of Ikkeri and Mfigadi who grew in im¬ 
portance with the downfall of Vijayanagar were its adherents but because its 
growth gave a powerful stimulus to the development of a popular literature in 
the Kannada language. The chief article in the creed of the Vlrasnivas is the 
exclusive worship of the god Siva whom they believe to be the Supreme Being, 
the Origin of the Universe, Lord over all beings and the deliverer of his 
devotees from their bondage of births and deaths. It is therefore necessary 
while dealing with the origin of Vlraiaivism to trace the beginnings and 
development of the worship of the god 3iva. 

Let us first turn to the most ancient scriptures of the Hindu Aryans, viz., 
the Vedas. The name 3iva is seldom met with in the Vedic hymns but the 
other names used for this god such as Rudra, Bhava, 3arva, Triyambaka, 
occur in several passages in the Vedas. In some hymns Rudra is represented 
as “ discharging brilliant shafts which run about the heaven and earth (Rig 
Veda, vii, 46, 3) and as possessing weapons which slay cows and men {ibid., 
i, 114, 10). This would lead us to infer that he was identified with the des¬ 
tructive power of lightning. He is often spoken of as fire and identified 
with the fire-god Agni. “The fire is-Rudra; he is born when he is completely 
piled up.” (Yajur Veda, v, 4, 2.) But we must not from these*" jump to 
the conclusion that Rudra was a terrible deity identical with the destructive 
agency of lightning or fire. For there are several other passages-where he is 
spoken of as beneficent to men and beasts. The complex nature of the god 
is clearly brought out in the following hymn of the Rig Veda: “Offer these 
pfaisesto the divide Rudra, armed with the strong bow and fast-flying arrows, 


Hjie bestower of food, the invincible, the conqueror, the creator, the wielder of 
•sharp weapons ; may he hear our praises. He is known by his rule over those 
of terrestrial birth, by his sovereignty over those of celestial origin : protect¬ 
ing our progeny, Rudra, propitiating thee, come to our dwellings and be to 
them a guardian against disease. May thy blazing weapon which discharged 
from heaven traverses the earth, avoid us: thine, appeaser of the wind, are a 
thousand medicaments : inflict not evil upon our sons and grandsons. Harm 
us not, Rudra ; abandon us not; let us not fall under the bondage of thee 
when displeased; make us partakers of the life-promoting sacrifice and do 
you (gods) ever cherish u$ with blessings" (vii, 46, 1-4). Ho is here the 
Supreme Creator and Ruler of the Universe punishing with his terrific arrows 
wicked men (the cow-killers and man-slayers: Yajurveda: Satarudrlya, chapter 
19, 7) but benignant to his worshippers, protecting them against disease and 
increasing their food, cattle and progeny (C/. also R. V., vi, 49, 10 ; i, 43, 1-4). 

The passages quoted above are mostly taken from the Rig Veda but 
hymns of similar import arc to be found in the other Vedas also as evidenced 
by the following extracts : “ The Rudra in the fire, in the waters, in the 
plants, the Rudra that hath entered all beings, to that Rudra be homage” 
(Yajur Veda, v, 5, 10). “Rudra has'broken your necks, ye Pi&chas; may he 
also break your ribs, yc spooks. The plant whose power is everywhere has 
united you with Yama (death)” (Atharva Veda, vi, 32, 2). “O KingBhava, be 
gracious to the sacrificer, for thou hast becqme lord of cattle; whoever has 
faith saying ‘the gods are’ be thou gracious to his bipeds and quadrupeds ” 
(ibid., xi, 2, 28). “Let Bhava and £arva hurl at the evil-doers, the witch- 
craft-maker, the ill-doer, the missile of the gods, the lightning (ibid., x, 1, 23). 
With mind, with libations, with flame (haras?), with ghee, unto the archer 
£arva and unto king Bhava—to them who are deserving of homage, I pay 
homage: let them conduct those of evil poison away from us" (Ibid., vi, 93, 2). 
“Do ye (Soma and Rudra) release us from difficulty, from reproach, enjoy ye 
the offering, put in us immortality” (ibid., v, 6, 8). 

Let us now turn to a book in the Yajur Veda, known as Satarudrlya 
which is devoted exclusively to the god Rudra and which is held in high es¬ 
teem and used in daily worship by pious devotees of Siva all over India. Here 
the nature of the god appears in a much more developed form. He is the 
deity benignant to his worshippers irrespective of their walks of life but 
wrathful to evil-doers and is the lord of all the beings on earth. ■ “O Girisa, 
we pray to you by good (Sivenn vachasa) words. Make this our world free 
from Yaksliuur (disease) and happy. May the divine physician destroy all 
the. serpents and demons (Yatudhanyah)" (1-5-6). Several names are given 
here for Rudra. He is called Nilagriva blue-necked, Africa happiness-J^/er, 
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Kapardin wearer of matted hair, Bhavu ever persistent, &L£*~~-keneficen^ 
Siva good, Bhagava the rich, liana lordly, Sarva arrow-wielder, Ugra 
terrible, B hint a fierce, Pinakin the bearer of Pinaka (a bow), Pa'suptr.ti lord 
of cattle. He is the thousand-eyed, lord of the worlds, of cattle, of road- 
trackers, of food, of fields, of forests, of trees, of herbs, of warriors, of thieves 
and robbers, of pnnjishfas (killers of . birds) and nishadas (hunters), of 
swordsmen, of vrdtas (assemblies) and vrdtapatis (leaders of assembly,), of 
heroes and horsemen, etc. He is prayed for to keep the children and cattle 
happy and not to hurt them with his arrows (10, 3, 5 & 6) but be terrible to¬ 
wards cow-killers and man-slayers (10, 7). Prayers are also addressed to 
Rudras found in the ocean and sky, who are blue-necked, dwellers in trees, 
protectors and also injurers of men in food and drink, shooters of arrows and 
they are prayed to keep the devotee happy and • to inflict harm on his 
enemies (11th anuvaka). They are elsewhere found associated with the 
Vasus and Adityas and sometimes with Maruts who are called sons of 
Rudra (A. V., v, 24, 12 ;• viii, 8, 12; xix, 11,4; R. V., x, 92, 5; x, 128; 
i, 45, etc.). 

There is a chapter in the Atharva Veda (chapter xv) which is believed 
by some scholars to throw a flood of light on the origin and nature of this 
deity. This chapter resembles to some extent the celebrated Purusha Stikta 
of the Rig Veda. Just as in the latter hymn we find a mysterious account 
given of the origin and greatness of the Purusha, the significance of which can¬ 
not be clearly followed we find in this chapter of the Atharva Veda the nnture 
and deeds of the Vnitya described in terms which equally mystify and puzzle 
us. It begins by saying "A Vratya there was, just going about; he stirred up 
Prajfipati. He, Prajapati, saw in himself gold (suvarna); he generated that; 
That became one; that became star-marked? (Inlama): that became great; that 
became chief; that became brahman; that became tapas; that became truth; 
therewith he had progeny (tena prajayata.) He increased; he became great; he 
became Mahadeva; he attained the lordship of the gods; he became the Lord 
(I£ana). He became the great (or sole) Vratya (Ekavratya).” We next hear 
of the Vratya taking a bow (Indra’s bow) and wearing a turban (the day) and 
moving in various directions followed bv the Adityas, Visvedevas and other 
gods as well as by Vedic hymns. He is next stated to have stood erect for a 
year at the end of which he sat on an asandi brought by the gods rt>r hirn. 
Its feet are said to have been the seasons, its cushion the Veda, its pillow the 
Brahman. We next hear of the months being made his guardians and heaven 
and Aditya his attendants. The archers Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Rudra, 
Mahadeva and Isana were given as his attendants from various quarters. 
H$r moved and was followed by earth - , fire, herbs, Diti and Aditi, Ida and 


{ndrani and by all the gods, the sabha, samiti, army, and sura (liquor). 
We have next some injunctions that all classes of people to whose house a 
learned (vidvan) Vratya might go should show him due respect and should, in 
case fire-oblations are about to he offered at the time of his visit, take permis¬ 
sion from him before making the oblation. We next hear again of Indra, Varuna, 
Vishnu, Rudra, Yama, Agni, lift n a and Prajapnti moving out after the Vratya 
when he set out towards various quarters and that the sun and moon were 
his right and left eyes. Finally, the chapter concludes with the statement 
that with the day is the Vratya westward, with the nigh’t eastward; homage 
to the Vratya." 

Professor Ham Prasada Snstry has, in his Presidential Address delivered 
at the annual meeting of the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1921, tried to prove 
the identity of the great Vratya referred to in the above passage with the 
God Rudra-^iva. V^He says that the Vratyns were a nomadic people with¬ 
out any permanent settlement and lighting the Vedic Aryans and that &iva 
who is represented in Hindu tradition as a homeless vagabond living on cre¬ 
mation and burial grounds represents their spirit and is their god. The 
stringlcss bow, the Asandi ( or charpois >. the turban, the whip, etc., which 
are associated with the great Vrfttyn'*in the above passage are also found to 
have been in vogue among the Vratyas as stated in T&trfya Brlhmana of the 
Sftma Veda and the Lfttyayana Sutras. The sacrifice!-, has to take, according 
to the chapter of A. V. quoted above, the permission of the Vratya who 
might be present at his house at the time of the sacrificial offering, otherwise 
the sacrifice would be fruitless. The Vratya himself was above sacrifice. 
This is exemplified in the story of Daksha refusing to honour Siva at his 
sacrifice and the harm that befell him consequently. Lastly the great Vratya 
js said to-have been served by Bhava, £arva, etc., given by different quarters. 
These represent seven out of eight murtis ( aspects ) of 3iva, the Antarde&i, 
the four cardinal points, the Zenith and the Dhruva. - 

Let us now briefly examine the above grounds for identifying the great 
Vratya with Siva. In the first place there is no authority in the Vedas for 
interpreting the word Vratya as a member of a wandering tribe inimical to 
Aryans. This word does not occur elsewhere in the Vedas. The word xrdta 
which i.s closely associated with it simply means a collection or a tribe and 
is used *1 a good sense (see R. V., iii, 26, 6; v,^5^, 11 ; vi, 7, 5, 9: x, 34, 8, 
12; A. V. ii, 9, 2). 

The Yedic hymns describe the Asuras, Dasyns and Yatudhanas as ene¬ 
mies of the Aryans but nowhere is the Vratya described as fighting with the 
Aryans. Even if we accept the Vratyas to be a nomadic tribe outside the 
pale of the Aryan civilization we do not see any reason For identifying "Siva 
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with their spirit. The Vedas do not depict Rudra-Siva as a homeless vaga¬ 
bond. There are several passages in the Samhita and Brfihmajia where the 
northern quarter is assigned to him, and oblations are directed to b<f offered 
to him. In fact, he is often spoken of as Agni or fire ( see A. V., vi, 93, 2 ; ix, 
8, 18 ; Y. V., v, 4, 2, 10 ; v ,6, 10 : Satapatha Brahmana, 2, 3, 29 : 2, 6, 2, 3-6 ; 
5, 4, 2, 10). He is described as a promoter of sacrifices and the protector of 
sacrificers. Nor do we find either in the Vedic or Post-Yedic literature the 
stringless bow, or the turban, or the dsandi or the whip as associated with 
him. His bow is represented to have had a string (jvft) in the Vedas, pra- 
muncha dhanvanas tvamubhayor artriyor jyatn ( Satarudrfya 1, 10 ). With 
regard to the statement found at the commencement of chapter XV of 
the Atharva Veda that the Vratva became Mahadeva and I&ana it is evident 
that the names Mahadeva and lsana here merely indicate that he attained 
the lordship of the gods and not that he was to be identified with a.particular 
god. For in the same place we find him identified with Brahman, Tapas, Truth, 
etc. Further we find that all the gods, Indra, Varuna, Vishpu, Rudra, and 
I$5na, Agni and Prajfipati are described as moving after him or being his 
followers. Not merely Bhava, Sarva, etc., who are the different forms of 
Rudra-^iva but all the seasons, heaven and Adityas are said to have been 
his attendants. He is said to have been the origin of the r&janya (ksha- 
triyas), v»'i’ (merchants), etc. In fact, he does not partake of the nature of 
Rudra-^iva or any other god but is an incomprehensible almighty and in¬ 
finite being like the Pnrusha in the Purusha Siikta. 

We shall now trace the history of Jaiva-worship in the Biahmanas and 
Grihya Sutras. We find here elaborate rules laid down for offering oblations 
to Rydra (Satapntha Brahmana, chapter V). He is often identified with 
Agni. “ Now when it is first kindled and there is as yet nothing but smoke, 
then indeed that fire is Rudra” {Ibid., II, 3, 2, 9, also I, 7, 3, 8; V, 2, 4, 13; 
IX, i, 1, 1). The origin of Rudra is explained in a peculiar way. " When Praj5- 
pati became disjoined, the deities departed from him. Only one god did 
not leave him, to wit Manyu. Extended he remained within. He cried and 
the tears of him that fell down settled on Manyu. He became the hundred¬ 
headed, thousand-eyed, hundred-quivered Rudra ” (Ibid., IX, 11, 7). Else¬ 
where in the same Brahmana we find Rudra is stated to he Agni ; Sarva the 
waters; Palupati the plants; Ugra the wind; Asani the lightning*; Bhava 
the rain-cloud : Mahadeva the moon ; T^ana the sun (Ibid., VI, 1, 3). With 
slight modifications the above eight forms of Rudra correspond to t h e 
ash/amiirtis (eight forms) of Siva as popularly known :—the Earth, Water, 
•Fire, Air, Ether, the Sun, the Moon and the Sacrificcr. Wo also have refer- 
:en£es to Rudras who are said to be eleven in number. We meet here for the 


jirst time with Ambika, the wife of Rudra, but curiously she is spoken of as 
his sister, “ Let the maidens then also walk round, thinking ‘ May we enjoy 
prosperity !’ That sister of Rudra named Ambika, indeed is the dispenser of 
happiuess ” {Ibid., II, 6, 2, 14). Here also are to be found the myths con¬ 
nected with Rudra which were developed later into elaborate legends in the 
PurSnas. Thus we Have in Satapatha Brahmana I, 7, 4: “Prajapati conceiv¬ 
ed a passion for his own daughter (cither the sky or dawn). ‘May I pair 
with her’ thus (thinking) he united with her. This assuredly was a sin in 
the eyes of the gods. The gods then said to this god' who rules over the 
beasts (Rudra) : ‘This one, surely, commits a sin who acts thus towards his 

oum daughter, our sister. Pierce him !’ Rudra taking aim pierced him. 

When the anger of the Gods subsided, tfiey cured PrajSpati and cut out that 
dart of this (Rudra); for Prajapati doubtless is this sacrifice. They said (to 
one another), 1 Think of some means by which that (part of the sacrifice torn 
out with the dart) may not be lost and how it may be but a small portion of 
the offering itself.’ They said ‘Take it round to Bhaga (Savitri), who sits 

on the south side (of the sacrificial ground): Bhaga will eat it’. 

They accordingly took it round to Bhaga.Bhaga looked at it! It 

burnt out his eyes.They said : ‘ It has not yet become appeased here, 

take it round to Pushan. They accordingly took it round to Piishan. Pushan 

tasted it: it knocked out his teeth." The former part of this myth 

was later developed into the legend of Siva cutting off the fifth head of Brah¬ 
ma for his illicit love towards Snrnsvati, his own daughter. The latter part be¬ 
came the story of the god Siva or Virabhadra smashing the teeth of Piisben 
and burning the eyes of Bhaga for taking part in Daksha’s sacrifice, v.'' 

Among the Gphya sfitras, the /Uvalayana lays down that on the full moon 
• day of the /Uvavuja the ASvayuji ceremony is to be performed during which 
after having bathed one should offer a mess of cooked food for PaSupati 

with the formula: “To Padupati, to §iva.svaha’ (II, 2, 2). Another 

curious sacrifice called the Sulagava or the spit-ox sacrifice is ordained to 
be performed in autumn or spring during which a blaok bull or bull with black 
spots is to be sacrificed to Rudra at a place which cannot be seen from the 
village after night according to some or after sunrise according to others. 
Nothing belonging to this sacrifice should be taken back into the village for 
this god* would do harm to those who might do so *. This spit-ox sacrifice 
procures wealth, lands, purity, sons, cattle, long life, splendour (IV, 8). The 

• A festival called MaheSvarana-jAtrc is celebrated by LingAyats in honour of Siva in the 
Karnataka. During this festival large numbers gather at a place away from the village and are 
fed on boiled rice, plantains and sugar and ghee. No one is permitted to take back to his house 
anything that remains of the food after eating. " ^ 








Paraskara Grihyasutra further lays down that after the bull is sacrificed an£ 

offerings made to Agni, Rudra, 3arva.and Isana, should follow the 

sprinkling round to the different quarters of the horizon and after that'should 
be sacrificed the offerings to Indrani (wife of Indra), Rudrani (wife of Rudra), 
Sarvani (wife of Sarva), etc. (Ill, 8). We also find in the same Sutras 
directions to do obeisance to Rudra in times.of danger or difficulty. A path 
he addresses: ‘Adoration to Rudra who dwells on the paths. Make me 

arrive safely’.’..When he intends to’swim across a river he addresses it: 

‘Adoration to Rudra who dwells in the waters. Make me arrive safely’ . 

Similar prayers are to be offered while traversing a forest, mountain, burial- 
ground and cow-stable. “And wheresoever let it be let him always say 

‘ Adoration to Rudra’." For the Sruti savs, 'Rudra is this universe'. 

The thunder he addresses : ‘ May the rains be friendly to us; may (Indra’s) 
darts be friendly to ns—may they be friendly to us which thou throwest, 

O killer of Vritra’ (III, 15, 18). The SAnkhy&yana Grihyasutra mentions 
Vishnu dnd Virfipftksha (Siva) among the gods who are to be prayed to 
during Brahmayajffa (IV, 9, d.) 

Of the Upanishads there are two which specially treat of the nature and 
significance of the god Siva. The Svfcta£vatar6panishad contains sublime 
ideas about the nature of God and his relations to man and the world and 
speaks of faiva as the Supreme Being. According to this there are two en¬ 
tities in the universe, the Lord (I$a) who is strong, supports all this together 
and the other (Jiva or soul) bound because he has to enjoy (the fruits of 
works); but who when he has known the god is freed from all fetters (I, 8, 
9). This god is named Hara (I, 10). “ He, the Creator and supporter of 

the gods, Rudra, the great seer, the Lord of all, he who formerly gave birth 
to Hiranyagarbha, may he endow us with good thoughts. ” “ That Bhagavat * 
exists in the faces, the heads, the necks of all, he dwells in .the cave (of the 
heart) of all beings, he \s all-pervading, therefore he is the Omnipresent Siva" 
(III, 11). “He who knows £iva hidden in all beings like the subtile film that 

rises from out the clarified butter, alone enveloping everything.-..he who 

knows the god is freed from all fetters” (IV, 16/ We shall see later that the 
philosophy of the ViraSaivas is mostly based upon this Upanishad. 

AtharvaSiras is another Upanishad appertaining to Siva. The gods, it 
is said, went to Rudra and asked him who he was. He replied “ f am one 
who have been existing from the beginning and will continue to remain for 

ever. There is nothing different from me".. The gods then with 

up-stretched arms prayed to him: “Salutation to Rudra who is the earth: 
salutation to Rudra who is death : salutation to Rudra who is ambrosia "• 
ThC derivation of the name Rudra is thus-given in the Upanishad: atha 








^tasmad uchyate Rudrah y asm ad fishtbhir ndnyair bhaktair drutam asyd 
rUpam upalabhyate tasmdd uchyate Rudrah: “ He is called,Rudra because 
none axcept sages who are his devotees can sec his form early." We next 
hear of Pa^upatavrata or the vow of devoting oneself to PaSupati or Siva. 
Such a devotee should destroy greed and anger, concentrate his mind on Rudra, 
be moderate in food and besmear his body with ashes by repeating the words 
“The ash is fire, the ash is water, the ash is earth, everything is ash, the ether 
is ash, the mind, the eyes and other senses are ash.” This is the PiUupata- 
vrata enjoined for the removal of the noose with which'the Past: or the indi¬ 
vidual soul is tied. This PaSupatavrata together with the besmearing of ashes 
and the idea of the Pahu or soul being released from the trammels of life is of 
supreme importance to all the Siva sects including the Vlrasaiva. 

Among the two great epics the Riimiiyana is essentially a Vaishnava work. 
Vishnu and Siva once fought with each other and Siva was defeated. The 
disciple of Siva, the great archer ParaSurSma, was defeated by Rama, an 
incarnation of Vishnu and Rama also broke into two the great bow of Siva 
at the court of Janaka. 

The Mahabhilrata abounds in allusions to the greatness of Siva. It is he 
who appeared before the PSndava hero Arjuna in the garb of a hunter and 
pleased with his prowess bestowed upon him the divine weapon Padupatu 
(see Vanaparvan). The story of Siva destroying the Tripuras or three cities 
of the demons, which is faintly indicated in the Yajur Veda (VI, 2, 3) is 
given at length in the Karnaparvan of this work. In the AnuSSsanaparvan, 
Krishna is said to have prayed to Siva in order that he might get sons by his 
wife Jambavati. He repaired to the Himalayas to the hermitage of the 
sage Upamanyu who recounted the glories of Siva- to him and gave him 
dlksha or initiation in Siva worship. In the course of his narrative Upamanyu 
stated that Mahadcva was the only god whose linga was worshipped. He 
and Uma were the real creators of all living beings as these bear the marks of 
the two, the linga and the yoni and not the discus nor the conch-shell nor 
marks of any other god {na padmanUa na chakrankd na vajrdnkd yatah 
prajdh linganka cha bhagankd cha tasinan Maheivari prajd (Mnhabharata: 
South India Edition: AnusaSanaparvan XIII. 2)7). In the Narayanlya 
section.of the Santiparvan we find the PaSupata mentioned along with the 
SankhvC, Yoga, Pancharatra and Vedas as the different systems of religion and 
that Srikantha or Lord of Uma was the propounder of the Pasupata system 
(359-64, 67). 

Phallic Worship. 

The allusion in MahSbharata to the worship of linga leads us to the 
question whether Rudra-Siva. was worshipped in that'form by the Vvdic 


Aryans. It is well-known that phallic worship of some sort or other was in, 
vogue among the ancient Phoenicians, Egyptians, Phrygians and among the 
ancient Greeks. In the Atharva Veda phallic worship seems to be indicated 
in connection with Kama, the god of Love who is invoked under a number of 
synonymous words Prajapati, Skambha, Vaitasa, the last of which has been 
undoubtedly used in the sense of virile mctnbrum (Ind. Ant., Vol. 35, p. 265). 
In the Rig Veda we find two places where such a worship is alluded to. In 
the first Indra is prayed not to allow those whose God is Si£na (bibnadeva) 
to disturb the rites bf the singers (R.V., VII, 21, 5) ; in the other he is re¬ 
presented to have conquered the riches of a city after killing those whose god 
is SiSna (R.V., X,.99, 3). The term bibnadeva evidently refers to the wor¬ 
shippers of the god of love or unchaste people, according to Sayana. It 
certainly cannot refer to worshippers of Rudra, for in no passage of the Vedas 
or Upanishads or Gphyasutras referring to him can we trace any element of 
phallic nature nor is he represented in the Vedic hymns as an enemy of Infr&j 
It is a thorny question to settle whether idols were in existence in India ini 
the Vedic period. According to Dr; Bollenson, a painted image of Rudra is 
described in the hymn sthiribhir angaih pururupa ugroli babhub buhrebhih 
pipiic hirotiyaih ' With strong limbs, mawy-formed, awful, brown, he is painted 
with shining golden colours' (Ind. Ant., Vol. 35, p. 257). But this meaning 
seems to be far-fetched. There is no clear allusion to idol-worship anywhere 
in the Vedas. But it seems probable that hieroglyphics of some sort or other 
were objects of worship in Vedic period including the phallic representations 
(Ibid.). 

Later, however, when image-worship became popular, images of Siva also 
came into use. Patanj.ali in his MahSbhashya gives the instance (under 
Panini Sutra V, 3, 99) of an image of Siva as an object of worship. On the 
reverse of the coins of the king Wema Kadphises (2nd century A.D.) we find 
the human figure of Siva with a trident in the hand ; and there is also an 
emblem ; but it is Nandin or bull, and not a linga or phallus. At the same 
time the old system of using a phallic emblem for the god of love seems to 
have been transferred to the worship of Rudra probably to symbolise the 
creation of the universe by him. Similarly symbols for yoni consisting 
of chakras or triangles began to be used to represent the wife of Siva, 
Parvati, through whom the universe was believed to be created* But 
the images of Siva and PSrvati were not entirely replaced by these symbols 
and both were current, though in later days the phallic emblem of Siva 
alone was used in the garbha-gpha or the holy of holies in temples while 
sculptured figures of the god were found in other parts of the temple. In 
his/book on iconography ,Mr. Gopinatha Rao gives two instances of early 
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>^ingas, one from Bhitar and the other from Gudimalla in both of which the 
human figure of Siva is also found in conjunction with the phallic emblem. 
Both 'these lingas belong to the early centuries of the Christian era 
(Elements of Hiudu Iconography, Vol. II, Part II, pp. 64-65). There arealso 
two examples in the Mysore State of the ancient lingas of Siva. The first is 
the Mattapatti god now represented by Kalle&vara for whose enjoyment a 
village was granted by Haritiputa S5tnkanni, king of Banavasi, as stated in a 
Prakrit inscription on a pillar opposite the KalleSvara tcmpleTTt* Mal.avall.i 
(Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. VII, Shikarpur Taluk, No. ibi), and tlic second is -V 
the huge linga in the Pranavedvara temple at Talgunda which is said to have ^ 
been worshipped by Jaatakarni and others (ibid., Shikarpur Taluk, No. 176). 

In both cases, however, it is difficult to say what was the exact nature of the 
god worshipped at the time of the inscriptions. 

The worship of Rudra in the form of linga is analogous to that.of Vishnu 
in the form of sdH^rdwa stone, and of Suryu as a disc drawn on certain kinds of 
stone. “ Because it is established to be phallic in its nature, some may be 
inclined to consider Linga worship obscene and immoral. There is nothing 
in it to be ashamed of; the two great generative principles of the Universe, 
Siva and £akti, or Purusha and “Prakriti, the father and mother of all 
creations, the energy and matter of the physical scientist, is symbolised briefly 
in the form of the linga and the yoni. For the past two thousand years at 
least, the Hindus, males and females, have been offering worship to this 
symbol of the Great Architect of the Universe, without in the least adverting 
to or feeling conscious of the so-called obscenity of this pure symbol of the 
fatherhood and motherhood of the supreme deity; tc^them it is a symbol 
and nothing more ; there is nothing obscene in connectionVith its worship ; • 
the simplest and the purest materials, such as water from a\vcll reserved for 
ceremonial purposes, flowers, incense and freshly cooked rice and cakes, are 
used in the worship of the Linga. If there be any the slightest lack of 
cleanliness and purity on the part of the officiating priest, it would be passed 
over unnoticed in a Vishnu temple; but never in a Siva temple where 
absolute purity and cleanliness are rigorously demanded from the pujdri. 
Thus, whatever might have been the original setting and the import of the 
symbolism, at the present time they are forgotten and lost; and the worship 
of the TJnga and the Yoni is absolutely and thoroughly free from even the 
remotest associations of any kind of immorality or indecency.” (Gopinatha 
Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part II, pp. 69-71.) 

In this connection we have to discuss another important question con¬ 
nected with the origin and nature of Rudra-Siva. Certain scholars are of 
opinion that the worship of the god was borrowed* from r the aborigines*^tnd 


that he is an evil deity whose source of worship is fear and whose wrath is 
appeased by prayers. Thus Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says in his work 
Vaishtiavism , &aivism and Minor Systems: “ The followers of handicraft 
and also the forest tribe of Nishadas are brought into close connection with 
Rudra; probably they are his worshippers or their own peculiar gods were 
identified with the Aryan Rudra. This last supposition appears very pro¬ 
bable, since the groups of beings whose Pati or Lord he is represented to 
have been dwelt in or frequented upon fields, forests and waste lands, remote 
from the habitation of civilized men ” (p. 104). In another place, in the 

same work, he saj-s: "We have had occasion in a previous section to 
remark that Rudra-Siva had a close connection with stragglers in the forest, 
with Vratyas or those who were not included in the Aryan community, and 
with the wild tribe of the Nishadas, and also observed that the gods of these 
last were amalgamated with Rudra. Rudra’s partiality for serpents and his 
being the lord of spirits or Bhutas, were probably due to the influence of the 
serpent worship and the devilry of the savage tribes. There are places in the 
Rig Vedn in one of which Indra is prayed to not to allow those whose god 
is §i$na to distrub the rites of the singers (VII. 21, 5); and in another he 
is represented to have conquered the riches of a city after killing those 
whose god is Si6na. Here evidently those whose god was 3i6na or 
phallus are meant as the enemies of the Vedic Aryans who disturbed their 
holy rites. Notwithstanding all that is said about the matter my own belief 
is that the persons here referred to were really some tribes of the aborigines 
of the country, who worshipped the phallus. Just then as the Rudra-Siva 
cult borrowed several elements from the dwellers in forests or stragglers in 
places out of the/vay, so it may have borrowed this element of phallic wor¬ 
ship from the btfbarian tribes with whom the Aryans came in contact" 
(page 115). 

Further, we find in the same work : " It will thus be seen that, in the 

time of Grihyasutras, Rudra was still a terrible god, who had to be appeased- 
He was the god that held sway over regions away from home over fields, 
wildernesses, cemeteries, mountains, old trees and rivers. Whenever a man 
came to anything which inspired awe and terror, Rudra was the god thought 
of and prayed to protect. Herein lies the reason which rendered, him in 
later times the omnipresent supreme lord of the universe to the exchsion of 
all other Vedic gods except Vishnu. Many are the occasions in the life of 
man which excite fear; there are epidemics and other diseases, poisons, 
serpents, storms, thunderbolts and wild and awful scenes, and consequently 
the god who brings on these occasions and protects when appeased will be 
thought of oftener 'than «ther gods. What contributed to the formation of 


Vaishnavism were the appearances and occurrences which excited love, 
admiration, and a spirit of worship while in Rudra-Saivism the sentiment 
of fear 4 s at the bottom, however concealed it may have become in certain 
developments of it, and this sentiment it is that has worked itself out in the 
formation of various Eudra-Saiva systems of later times. In the mono¬ 
theistic religions of other countries the same god is feared and loved ; in 
India the god that is loved is Vishnu, while the god that is feared is Rudra- 

Siva" (page 106). 

Sir G. A. Grierson writes in his Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV: 

“ The word Siva is already in the Vedas used as an epithet of the god Rudra, 
and it is well-known that Siva has become one of the principal deities of the 
Hindu pantheon. It has been asserted that this use of the word Siva t 
must be explained from the influence of a Dravidian &iva red. Now the 
word Rudra in the Rig Veda often seems to mean 'red' and it seems probable 
that the conception of the god Rudra-Siva has a tinge of Dravidian ideas" 
(page 270.) (Sec also the Article on Dravidians in Hustings’ Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics.) 

But in spite of the opinions quoted above, it is difficult to conceive that 
the Aryans could have borrowed the worship of Rudra-Siva from the 
aborigines at such an early period as the time when the Rig Veda was com¬ 
posed. The greater part of the Rig Veda is believed to have been composed 
by the Aryans when they were in the Punjab and engaged in fighting with 
the natives of the land. It is therefore not probable that they could have 
taken over the worship of a deity from their enemies. The early Aryans 
could not have addressed the god of their enemies as the supreme creator and 
ruler of the universe and helping them in their sacrifice nor would they have 
invoked his aid for success in battle against their enemies. Moreover the 
worship of Rudra seems to have been consistently performed by the Aryans 
from the earliest down to modern times. He is often invoked in the Vedas 
in company with Vishnu (R. V., IV, 3, 7; VI, 40, 5; X, 66, 3-4; A. V., VIII, 

5, 10 ); and is identified with Agni, the god of fire in several passages. The 
Rudras, his sons as they arc called, representing his energy and nature in 
miniature form are prayed to in every sacrifice and ancestral rite and are asso¬ 
ciated with Maruts, Vasus, and Adityas. Hence Rudr a-Siva must be 
tr eated rnj uj Aryan god. . As regards his connection with nishddas and the 
followers of handicraft I have already shown while dealing with Satarudriya 
that he is addressed as the lord of all the universe including fields, forests, 
trees, herbs, etc., and of all classes of human beings including warriors, horse¬ 
men, hunters, swordsmen, of cattle and horses and all kinds of objects. There 
is absolutely no reason to infer from this that he was iderrtified with nishaXas. 


With regard to the followers of handicraft referred to there is no reason p 
identify them with the aborigines as the Vedic Aryans themselves were skilled 
in several arts. His connection with the Vratyas has been already disproved. 
His partiality for bhutas and serpents is a later conception and as pointed 
out in this article he is spoken of as an enemy of both in the Vedic hymns. 
That the phallic element in the worship of Rudra-Siva'is also of later origin 
has already been proved. The philological argument about the derivation of 
the word Siva seems to be too weak to prove anything. The name Siva 
has throughout Sanskrit literature including the Vedas the meaning “auspici¬ 
ous ” or beneficent. The &tvn tanuh, the auspicious form of Rudra is 
contrasted with his terrible form in the §atarudrlya hymn. Siva is never used 
. in the sense of red in Sanskrit nor has the Tamil word Siva ever been 
used as an equivalent of beneficent or auspicious. 

As regards the nature of the god Rudra-Jjiva we must remember the 
general nature of the Vedic gods like Indra or Agni who are all described as 
shining beings endowed with the power to strike enemies and help the 
adorers. Rudra is no exception to this. He kills the enemies of the Aryans 
and wicked men with his terrible arrows, disease or poison but to his 
worshippers and the virtuous he is ever'beneficent protecting them against 
disease, conferring on them long life, wisdom and bliss. The Vedic gods all 
represent certain natural phenomena deified into gods.* Agni represents fire, 
Yama death, Varuna water, etc. But what does Rudra represent ? He 
represents rain-cloud, which with its lightning can burn forests and living 
beings but which with its rain promotes vegetable and animal life and brings 
food to cattle and men. His epithets Giriia, the lord of mountain, Nila- 
grlva, blue-necked, etc., can all be satisfactorily explained in this way. 
Speaking more philosophically Rudra represents in the Vedas the kinetic 
energy of the universe. He is spoken of as the father of the world (R. V., VI, 
49, 10), and as ruling over all divine and human beings (R. V., VII, 46, 1), 
the augmenter of progeny (R. V., VII, 59, 12 ), lord of all living beings and 
herbs, conferrer of immortality and wisdom and promoter of oblations to gods 
(R. V., IV, 37 ), and at the same time the tormentor of the Yatudhdnas, 
Pihdchas and others by lightning, disease, poison and death. In fact, he is 
the one god of the Vedic hymns who comes nearest to our conception of the 
Supreme Being. No other deity is spoken of in the Vedas as the 'Supreme 
creator and protector of the universe or the all-knowing, bestower of immor¬ 
tality. It is true that the number of hymns addressed to him is not quite 
so large but this is due to the fact that most Vedic songs are connected direct¬ 
ly with sacrifices and do not concern themselves with the nature of the 
Supreme Beings Eut when we go to the Upanishads we find sublime ideas 


^bout the nature of soul and god, and the favet&svatardpanishad is an in¬ 
stance to show the supreme nature of Rudra-Siva. No other deity except 
perhaps Vishnu ever commanded such importance as Siva in the Upanishads 
or in later Hindu sacred literature. In most of these respects the conception 
of Rudra is analogous to that of Jupiter, Jehovah and other supreme gods 
of ancient nations. 

Turning now to later’Sanskrit Literature we lind that several Puranas, 
Agamas and Tantra works deal fully with the nature and attributes of the 
god .Siva. In these we learn that Siva is the supreme cause of the universe. 
With the help of Prakriti he generated the Trimiirtis, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Rudra, the creator, the preserver and the destroyer of the universe, all of whom 
arc said to derive their power from him and depend upon him for their support. 
But very little difference is often made between Rudra the destroyer and 
Siva the supreme cause. In fact the two are generally identified. The 
greatness of Rudra and his superiority to Brahma and Vishnu are extolled. 
He is described as having five faces, V&madevn, Tatpurusha, Aghfira, SadyO- 
jSta, and Tsana. The IS&na aspect of Siva is represented by the face on the 
top of the linga ; the Tatpurusha by that facing the east, the AghOra by that 
facing the south; the Sadyojdta that facing the west and the Vfimadeva 
by that facing the north. Another characteristic feature of later Siva worship 
is the large number of lll§miirtis or different forms assumed by Siva, described 
in the Puranas. Among these may be mentioned Lingddbhavamurti. Brahma 
and Vishnu once quarrelled about the sovereignty of the universe and suddenly 
there appeared before them a linga resembling a pillar of fire. Instead of 
quarrelling with eachlother Brahma and Vishnu set about to find out the top 
and bottom respectively of this linga. Brahma assumed the form of a swan 
and Hew ever so high but could never see the top of the linga. At this junc¬ 
ture Brahma came across a petal of the Ketaki llowcr and asked it where¬ 
from it was descending; to this the petal answered that it was falling from the 
the head of Mabcsvara, for what length of time it could not remember. 
Taking hold of the petal, Brahma descended and lied to Vishnu that he had 
discovered the head of Mahcsvara and from it had brought this petal of the 
Ketaki flower. Vishnu, however, readily confessed his inability to discover 
the feet .of Siva and detecting the falsehood uttered by Brahma cursed him 
not to receive any worship from men on earth. The Ketaki flower was also 
cursed so that it could not be used in worshipping Siva except on Sivaratri 
day. Some Lilamurtis of Siva show him in the attitude of slaying demons 
like Jalandhara and Andhaka ; some depict him as destroying disease (apa- 
smara) and death (Yama). Others show him as benignant to his supplicants. 
Some however depict him as killing Vishnu in his*forms*of Fish, Man-lion, 
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as Vishnu is said to have grown insolent and become a source of danger k> 
the world. One represents Siva as being half male and half female symbo¬ 
lising the union of Purusha and Prakriti. The most picturesque of all these 
forms is perhaps the Nataraja, the favourite deity of Chidambaram in which 
the god is represented as dancing. These Purftnas and the Agamas and Tantras 
treat in detail of the worship of Linga, the use of sacred ashes, exclusive devo¬ 
tion to be shown to the worshippers of Siva, the nature of Pa£u and Pa£a, 
etc., most of which have been already alluded to in the Upanishads. 

Saiva Sects. 

No sects, Saiva or Vaishnava, are mentioned in the Vedas, Brfihmanas or 
Grihyasutras. Each god, Indra, Agni, Varuna, Vishnu, or Rudra has his 
share of praise and fire oblations. But when we come to the Upanishads 
we find a few like the Svetasvatara and Atharva^iras extolling Rudra as the 
Supreme Being while Vishnu and others are relegated to an inferior position 
but in others like Narayanopanishad we find Vishnu treated of as the High¬ 
est Being. Still no sharp division exists between the worshippers of the gods. 
But when we come to the Mah&bhfirata we meet the Panchar&tra or Vishnu 
Bhagavata school of the Vishnuites said to be founded by Nflriiyana him¬ 
self and the PiUupata school of Saivites declared to be founded by ^rlkantha 
(Rudra). As time went on these schools developed and to some extent the 
Puranas were coloured by the ideas of these schools. Each school has its 
agamas, the Saiva agamas being supposed to be derived from Siva him¬ 
self and declared by him to his consort Parvati. Among them Suprabheda- 
gama, which deals mostly with the ritual to be observed in Siva temples, is the 
most important. But it must not be supposed that all the people were 
sharply divided into these schools. The poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, B5na, 
Srlharsha and several others praise Siva in their works. But they were not 
bigoted followers of Siva and have praised Vishnu also as the Supreme Being 
in some places though some of them seem to have been more partial to Siva. 
The great Advaitic reformer Sankaracharya (of the eighth century) and his 
numerous adherents though mostly bearing the outward marks of the Saivas 
worship Vishnu also along with Siva as the manifestations of the Supreme 
Being. 

As time went on several sects or sub-sects arose in each schbol. As 
early as the time of Patanjali we hear of a Saiva sect known as S?vabhaga- 
vatas who carried in their hand an iron lance as an emblem of the deity 
they worshipped (see his comment on P. V. 276 in his Mahabhasfiya). They 
are probably the same as the Pasupatas mentioned in the Narayaniya section 
of^he Mahabharata, and referred to in the Linga Puranaand other Puranas. 
In fact Pasupata seems to have been a general term for all the 
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^iva, who extolled the god as the Almighty and wore the marks of sacred 
ashes on their persons and worshipped the image or phallic emblem of the 
deity. -.(See Linga-Purana, chapter 59 ; BrahmaptfapurSna, chapter 27, etc.) 
Another term used as an equivalent of Pagupata was MaheSvara. The 
3aka satrap Rudradaman and some of the Andhrabhritva kings probably be¬ 
longed to this sect. Wema Kadphises, a powerful prince of the Rushan race 
who ruled over a large part of Northern and North-western India about the 
second century A.I)., styles himself as a devotee of MaheSvara. So also we hear 
of the Parivrajaka Maharaja Hastin (A.D. 508) as meditator on the feet of 
Mahadeva (Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, page 111); Dr6nasimha and Guhasena, 
kings of Valabhi, are described as Parama-mdhesvaras (staunch adherents of 
Mahesvara) (ibid., page 165); the Vakataka king Rudrasena is spoken of 
as atyantasvdmi-Nahabhairava-bhahta (great devotee of the god Bhairava, 
a form of £iva) (ibid., p. 248). A grant to the Kapfile^vara temple and to the 
Bruhmanas who study the Atharva Veda at the agrahfira of Nirmanda is 
mentioned in the Nimand copper-plate inscription of Samudrascna of Circa 
612-613 A. I). (ibid., p. 290). Nagav’ardhana, nephew of the ChUlukya king 
PulkeSin II, is said to have granted a village for the worship of the god 
Kap5lc£vara and for the maintenance of the Mahfivratins residing in the 
temple. 

If however we turn to Hiuen-Tsiang's travels in India we find distinct 
reference to the various sects worshipping Siva. "There were 3 Dcva tem¬ 
ples at Jalandhar with more than 500 professed non-Buddhists of the PaSupata 
sect.” (Walters' Yuan Chawang, Vol. I, p. 296; see also p. 331.) "Of Deva 
temples there were above 100 and there were more than 10,000 professed adher¬ 
ents of the sects, the majority being devotees of Siva ; some of these cut off 
their hair,, others made it into a top-knot; some went about naked and some 
smeared themselves with ashes; they were persevering in austerities seeking 
release from mortal existence. Within the capital were 20 Dcva temples" 
(ibid., Vol. II; p. 47). “The Bhiitas cover themselves with cinders and think 
this to be meritorious. Their skin is of a livid white colour looking like a cat 

in the chimney-corner.The sect of the Kapalikas with their chaplets of 

bones round their heads and necks inhabiting holes and crevices of the rocks, 
like YaKshas who haunt the place of tombs” (Life of Hiuen-Tsiang by Beal, 
p. 162).* Similarly Bana’s Harshacharitra of the same period contains 
references to temples of Siva, Kali and Chamuncji (consorts of Siva) and also 
to the PiUnpatas. A Bhairavacharya is mentioned as the ascetic who re¬ 
quired king Harsha.’s services to guard him against goblins while engaged in 
worship at midnight on the day previous to New Moon day in the burning 
ground. . • * 
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. Kapalika Sect. ^ 

Let us now study the two sects Kapalika and Pasupata in greater detail. 
The Kapalikas worshipped Bhairava, a form assumed by Siva when be cut off 
the fifth head of Brahma. We find images of Bhairava enshrined in tem¬ 
ples at some distance from inhabited villages all over India. Even to-day his 
image is worshipped at Kasi and it is believed that no one should approach 
ViSveivara or bathe in the Ganges without first paying homage to him. He is 
generally depicted as a nude figure and carrying in his left hand a human skull 
from which blood is trickling down and is being licked by dogs. TheKipalikas 
also wore a necklace of skulls, offered sacrifices of animals and even human 
beings to the goddess Kali, feasted on flesh and wine, and worshipped women. 
The modern Sftkta movement in Bengal is closely associated with this sect and 
the sect had once several followers especially among the non-Aryan people. We 
have already seen reference to this sect in Hiuen-Tsiang’s Travels and Harsha- 
charitra. References to human sacrifices are found in Bhavabhuti’s Mfilati- 
madhava where the heroine is carried away by Kapalakundala, a female 
follower of occult teachings connected with the worship of Bhairava and 
DurgS and who wanted to offer her as a human sacrifice to the goddess. In 
BhSgavatapurina (v. 9) we hear of JafJtfbharata being carried away to a temple 
of Kali to be sacrificed but the goddess who knew his deep devotion to God 
is said to have saved him and killed his would-be slayers. Sankara, the fa¬ 
mous reformer, is said to have come across some members of this sect who 
tried to persuade him to drink wine in a skull, and wear a necklace of skulls 
or cowries but he refused to listen to them and the attempts made to perse¬ 
cute him by magic recoiled on the heads of the members of this sect. RSmS- 
nuja in his commentary on Vedfinta Sutras speaks of them as versed in six 
mudras and ns meditating on one's own soul as seated on a female organ. He 
also condemns them for stating that a non-Brahman becomes a Brahman 
by mere dlkshd (initiation) and becomes a yati by merely following the 
Kap&la-vrata (Ramanuja’s Sri Bhashya, II, 2, 35). The sacred books of the 
KfipSlikas were the Tantrns, which though following the philosophy of the 
Upanishads and Yoga^astra differ from them in laying stress on the worship 
of women, flesh and wine and the equality of all classes of people including 
the pariahs in the act of divine worship. Perhaps the true significance of 
several of the religious rites of this sect has not been clearly Understood 
and several degrading or revolting practices arose therefrom and the Southern 
schools of Saivism therefore condemn it as vamachara or left-hand practice. 
Some of its features however seem to have been existing already in the 
Atharva Veda. (For a more favourable view of the Tantras and their signi¬ 
ficance readers arc referred to Sir John Woodroffe’s Shakti and Shakta). 


-• Lakulisa Pasupata or Kalamukha Sect. 

As we have seen before the name PSsupata is used in the Puranas as 
well as i«n the writings of foreign travellers as a general name for the followers 
of £iva. Madhavachfirya, in his celebrated work Sarvadar'sanasatigraha, 
mentions the Nakuiisa Pfidupata as one of the important religious systems. 
Who is this Nakuiisa ? The Lingapurana represents Mahesvara to have 
told Brahma that in the 28th cycle of yugas when Dvaipayana Vyasa and 
Vfisudgva were born from the Amba of Vishnu he would enter the body of an 
orphan brahmach&ri left in the burning-ground. He woflld be called Lakulin 
and the place where he was incarnated would be known as Kayavatara. Four 
sons would be born to him named Kusika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurushya. 
These would be great Brahman ascetics well versed in the Vedas and be 
Pasupatas with their bodies covered with ashes and by the constant worship 
of linga, and by devotion to S>iva and by MfthdSvara-yaga would reach 
Rudraloka free from births. (Lingapurana: chapter 59, verses 125-13*1; 
also chapter 7, verses 34-35.) References are also found to NakullSvara 
as an. incarnation of Siva nnd a y6gachSrya in 3ivapurina (Solapur Edition, 
Part 2 : chapter X, 5 ) and also in VayupurSna and KurmapurSna. Evi¬ 
dently the Nakuiisa of Sarvadar&iftasangraha is the same as LakullSa or 
Nakullgvara of the PurSnas. That this Lakulisa was a historical personage 
is borne out by several inscriptions. An inscription dated Vikrama 1028 or 
971 A.D. found in the temple of Ndtha near that of Ekaiingji, near Udaipur, 
refers to Siva being incarnated as a man with a club (hiknla) in his hand in 
the country of Bhpgukachchha and to sages KuSika and others following 
Pasupata-y6ga. Another inscription usually called Chintra Pra^asti 
composed between A.D. 1274 and 1296 states that Siva became incarnate 
in the form of Bhatlfiraka ^rl-LakuIIsa and dwelt at Kardhaiia in the Lata 
country (Gujerat) and that his disciples Ku$ika, Gargya, Kauruda and Maitreya 
became the originators of the four branches (Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Volume XXII, pp. 151-153). Images 
of LakuliSvara are found in Rajaputana, at Mandhata, a sacred place on the 
Narmada, the Kailasa temple at Ellora and Belgami in Shikarpur taluk (Ibid.). 
Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar places the rise of the Pdlupata school at about 
the second century B.C., a century .after that of the Pancharatra system as 
Lakulisa? the founder of the Pasupata school, is spoken of as contemporaneous 
with Vasudeva Krishna of the Pancharatra. But we cannot entirely depend 
on the synchronistic evidence of the Puranic tradition for fixing the chrono¬ 
logy of Lakulisa. 

The followers of Lakulisa are also known as the Kalamukhas. an important 
Saiva sect. We have several inscriptions in the Mysdrc State relatii?g to 


this sect. The earliest is the Nandi Plates of Rashtrakuta King Govinda III 
dated 807 A.D. recording a grant to TSvaradasa, head of the matha in the 
temple at Nandi. This donee is styled a Kalamukha and a dispiple of 
Kal5$akti in Chikballapur plates of A.D. 810 (Mysore Archeological Report 
1914, page 36). An inscription of A.D. 943 found at Hemuvati, Sira Taluk, 
states that LakullSa was born again as Muninatha Chilluka and that he 
killed sin with the sword Sivagama (Ep. Carna., XII, Sira 28). An inscription 
at Halkur of Saka 1100 records a grant to Devendrasakti, Ramasakti, etc., 
upholders of the Lakul&gama-samaya, and followers of KSlamukha (catfovt 

**v*5too*) cko :—Ep. Carna., V, Arsikere 62). 
Another at Kanikatte of Saka 1075 records a grant for conducting the daily 
worship to the god AnileSvara, to Komarasingapandita, upholder of Laku- 
lagama i (of)«5«d,dd«rfd eorit^td dorit^atrt f3ccr»Qtart rtswf' 

rt*&3t£d»dJg, tfjjjdjsdfcort doOdd r?uo tft^F orfjsft 

tfiUjd*, ‘.—ibid., Arsikere 46). Another at Gotnakere in Tiptur Taluk records 
a grant for the daily worship of the god MancheSvara to LalSladeva, etc., 

upholders-of Lakula system. 2 (w doodt^ddtdd .doddi 

afafrtqido*ared^oa?n otfoed (rfj») rttfaoSortrfaatJdwdak rfootddjOia^do 
oo?odtd......Ep. Cam., Vol. XII, TipUir 12). The inscriptions of Kalamukhas 

are met with even as late as the period of Vijayanngar kings. KaSivilftsa. 
Kriyftiakti, whose disciple was the celebrated Madhavamantrin, 3 is spoken of 
as the rajaguni of Harihara II. During all this period from the 9th to 14th 
century the Kal&mukha priests were in charge of most of the Siva temples 
throughout the Karnataka. They were also heads of mathas or monasteries 
to which hundreds of students flocked to learn Grammar, Logic, Vedanta, 
Siddhanta, Agama, etc. The KSlamukha priests are generally described as 
being possessed of the 8 attributes of Yoga, Yama, Niyama, etc., and learned 
in the Rig, Yajus, S5ma, and Atharva Vedas with Angas as well as in 

1. Dy a mistake in dividing the words this has been translated as referring to V/lgi-Lilku- 
jngama. 

.2. In the translation of this inscription, Lalfiladfva is spoken of as the supporter of the new- 
samaya of Lakula.' This is due to a wrong reading of the phrase Lakulada hoiamayasamuddharaua- 
rappa. Here the letter ho has evidently crept in owing to some error. In the transliteration of 
the inscription, wo find Lakul.adasamaya-samuddharanarappa and the letter ho is omitted. 
Moreover the phrase hosasamayasamuddharana is against Kannada grammar and never met 
with in inscriptions and in literature. Hence the riew samaya of Lakula of the translation ought 
to be corrected into the samaya of I*kuh. 

3. MAdhavamautrin is the author of TAtparya-dlpiku, a commentary on Stitasamhita. Ho 
calls himself at the end of the work as upamshanmarga-pravartaka (follower of the path of 
Upanishads). This work clearly shows that the Kiililmukhas followed the old Vedic rites and the 
caste system and paid respect both to Vedas and Siva Agamas and could not have been guilty of the 
revolting practices wrongly attributed to them by Riimanuja. The Banavasi Inscription clearly 
proves th*t Madhavamif.itrin was a KnUmukha. (J. B. B, R. A. S., Vol. IV.) 



Siddbanta, Kftvya, NStaka, Bharata (dancing) and other sciences. There were 
both married men and Brahmach&rins among them and the latter were held 
in higjier esteem than the former. Their names usually end in—rali,—sakti,— 
Siva,—jiya,~ abharana, etc. Their influence was so great that some of them 
are spoken of as rajagurus (royal preceptors) to the late Hoysala and early Vija- 
yanagar kings. (For a more detailed account of the Kalamukhas see Journal 
of the Mythic Society, Vol. VII, No. 3.) 

The commentators of Sankara state that there were four Saiva schools 
bearing the names of Saiva, PaSupata, Korukasiddhantin and Kapalika. 
Ramanuja and KeSava KaSmlrin mention the same four schools but call 
Karukasiddhantin by the name of Kfilnmukha. Ramanuja states, in his 
Srlbhiishya (II, 2.) that the Kalamukhas hold that dining in a skull, besmear¬ 
ing the whole body with ashes, eating the ashes, holding a club, placing a 
vessel full of liquor and worshipping the god as seated therein, etc., are 
conducive to one’s welfare both in this world and hereafter. .Apparently he 
seems to have mixed here the practices of the Kalamukhas with those of the 
Kapalikas as the references to the Kaldmukha priests met with in the inscrip¬ 
tions show them to be of a very high character and free from the revolting rites 
or customs associated with the Kapalika sect. 

According to Sarvadarsanasan^raha of MadhavScharya, the chief tenets of 
the Nakull^a PaSupata system are:— By the word Pa'sii we are to under¬ 
stand the effect (or created world), the word designating that which is 
dependent on something ulterior. By the w'ord Pati we are to understand 
the cause, the word designating the Lord, who is the cause of the universe, 
the Pati (or ruler). The sentient spirit that to which transmigratory 
conditions pertain is also of two kinds, the appetant and non-appetant. The 
appetant is the spirit associated with an organism and organs; the non- 
appetant is the spirit apart from organism and organs. The Lord or Pati is the 
possessor of infinite, visual and active power. Union is a conjunction of the 
soul with God through the intellect and is of two degrees, that characterized 
by action, and that characterized by cessation of action. Of these union 
characterized by action consists of pious muttering, meditation, and so forth ; 

union characterized by cessation of action is called consciousness, etc. 

Religious exercise is of two kinds, acts of piety and postures. 

The a«ts of piety are bathing with sand, lying upon sand, oblations, mutter- 

ings, and devotional perambulation . He should worship with the 

six kind^ of oblations, viz., laughter (a loud laughter Aha, Aha), song, dance 
(with outward indications of internal sentiment), muttering hum (like the 
bellowing of a bull, an imitation of the sound hudung ); adoration and pious 
ejaculation. The postures are snoring, trembling, limping, wooing, luting 






absurdly, and talking nonsensically. (Cowell and Gough’s Translation of the 
Sarvadarsanasangraha, pp. 105—107.) 

From the above it will be evident that this system is a kind of qualified 
monism in which certain religious exercises are enjoined upon man in 
order that he might purify himself and perceive (intellectually or emotionally) 
his oneness with the Lord, the Creator of the universe. A great deal 
of importance is attached in this system to Y5ga or Karma accompanied 
with proper knowledge. In most of the inscriptions in which Kftjamukha 
priests are mentioned, we find them invariably described as ascetics possessed 
of the eight-fold.attributes of Yoga (Yama, niyama, etc.). As for some of 
the religious exercises which appear absurd to us we must remember that 
they are different forms of religious ecstasy and to some extent the author of 
the Sarvadarsanasangraha has caricatured them. Similar exercises where 
singing and dancing form an integral part are found associated with the 
worship of Krishna and Radhft among Chaitanya's followers, or of Bhavini 
in the Mahratta country. 


(To be Continued.) 


ON A SANTALI ETIOLOGICAL FOLKTALE OF THE 
“MANN UND FUCHS” TYPE. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., 

Lecturer in Social Anthropology, University of Calcutta. 


IN the Panjab, there is current a folk-tale entitled :—“The Tiger, the 
Brahman, and the Jackal ", of which the main incidents may be summarised 
as follows:— 

(1) A tiger is let out of a cage by a Brfthman. 

(2) Thereafter the tiger proceeds to eat the Br&hmai). 

(3) Being disgusted with the tiger’s ingratitude, the Br&hmai) enquires 
of (a) a pifal- tree, ( h) a she-buffalo, and (c) a road, if the tiger’s conduct is 
not ungrateful and base. 

(4) The tree, the buffalo, and the road opine that men, and not the 
beasts, are ungrateful and base. • 

(5) Thereafter the Brahman appeals to a jackal who, by his cunning, 
makes the tiger re-enter the cage, and dexterously shuts it up as soon as the 
Utter goes inside it again. Whereupon matters stand precisely as they did 
before. 

In a note on this folk-tale, the well-known English folklorist Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs says:—“ No less than 94 parallels are given by Prof. K. Krohn in bis 
elaborate discussion of this fable in his dissertation, “ Mann Und Fuchs", 
(Helsingfors, 1891), pp. 38—60; to which may be added three Indian 
variants, omitted by him, but mentioned by Captain R. C. Temple, in his 
notes to F. A. Steel's Tales of Panjab, p. 307, in the Bhogavata Puratta, the 
Gul-i-Bahdu'ati, and the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 177 ; and a couple 
more in my As sop, p. 253: add Smeaton, Karens, p. 126.” * 

To the aforementioned 100 variants of this popular Indian folk-talc, I 
added one more version thereof which I had.collected from the district of 
Saran in North Bihar and which I published for the first time, t 

AN the same time, I pointed out a Santali variant of this story which 
had not been mentioned either by Mr. Joseph Jacobs or by Captain R. C. 


• Indian Fairy Tales.- -Selected and edited by Joseph Jacobs, Editor of *'Folklore". 
London : David Nutt. 1892. pp. 242-243. 

t Vide my article on Bihari Folktale of the " Mann und Fucks " % Type, in The Journal of 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. VI, pp. 132-141. * 


Temple. The leading incidents of this Santali version may be briefly stated 
as follows:— . . ' 

(1) A tiger gets stuck fast in a quagmire from which he is extricated by 
a crowd of on-lookers. 

(2) Thereafter the tiger threatens to eat up his deliverers. 

(3) Thereupon his deliverers enquire from ( a) a mahnxca-trce (Bassia 
latifolia) and (ft) a cow whether the tiger will be justified in eating them up. 

(4) The tree and the cow decide that the tiger’s threatened action will 

be just. . . 

(5) Thereupon the tiger’s deliverers appeal to a jackal who, by his cun¬ 
ning, induces the tiger to jump into the quagmire again, which having been 
done, the latter gets stuck fast in it again. 

(6) Thereafter the tiger is pelted to death by his former deliverers. * 

The total number of the variants of this popular and wide-spread folk¬ 
tale, therefore, amounts to 102. 

To these 102 variants again, I shall add one more version, namely, a 
S&ntali setiological folk-tale of the “ Mann mid Fuchs ” type which I have 
recently come across and of which the English translation does not appear to 
have been published as yet. I am, therefore, publishing below, for the first 
time, the English translation of this new variant which runs as follows:— 

• “Why the Jackals cry ‘ Huka, Huki ’ ? On the Tilasartkranti Day, the 
Santals partake of good food and, banding themselves together, go to the 
jungle to hunt. This is a festive occasion with them. 

Once upon a time, on the occasion of the TilasaAkranti Festival, a 
band of Sftnt&ls went to a large forest for the purpose of hunting therein. 

• Now, there lived in that forest a big tiger. Seeing that it was very 
dangerous 4or him to stay in that forest any longer, lest the S&ntals should 
kill him with their bows and arrows, he began to think about the means of 
flying away from that forest. 

Now, a road meandered through that forest. After cutting fuel from 
that jungle, a wood-cutter used to load his bullock-cart with the cut wood 
and to drive it, every day, by that road on his way homewards. 

On that Tilasaftkranti- Day, the wood-cutter was also driving his laden 
bullock-cart along that road on his way homewards. While he was driving 
along, the tiger came running fast and breathless and, addressing him; said:— 

“ O brother wood-cutter! Save my life to-day. If the Santals 
catch a glimpse of me, they will soon make mincemeat of me. If, by. any 
means, you can save my life to-day, I shall not only refrain from doing you 
any harm, but shall also be your bond-slave for the rest of my life.” 

• Santa! Folk-taUi. By A. Campbell. Pokhuria :* Santal Mission Press. Pages 40-41. 


Though the wood-cutter was a poor man, he was magnanimous in his 
heart of hearts, and was moved by the tiger’s touching words. Taking pity 
on hirq, he then and there concealed the tiger in a bag which he had in his 
cart, and said : “ O brother tiger! don’t be afraid of losing your life." 

When, after hunting was over, the Santals went off to their respective 
villages by that road, they had not the faintest idea that a tiger lay concealed 
in the wood-cutter's bag. 

After the Santals had gone away, the wood-cutter opened the bag and 
let out the tiger who, with blood-shot eyes, asked the farmer: “ Which of 
you shall I eat first, whether you or the two bullocks ? " 

Trembling with fear, the wood-cutter replied : " All this is very strange. 
Is this the return for the good that I have done to you ?” 

Gnashing his teeth, the tiger rejoined : " Certainly, it is. Ask the 
banyan-tree if it is not so." 

Close by, there grew a large banyan-tree which was watching the scene 
that was being enacted by the wood-cutter and the tiger. Addressing them 
both, the tree said :— 

“ Nobody returns good for good. Just sec how people, who sit in my 
shade, break off my branches and tal?e the same away.” 

The tiger replied : " O wood-cutter I have you heard the banyan-tree’s 
remarks ? Shall I now make a meal of you ?" 

Hearing these words, the wood-cutter was dumbfounded with fear and, 
trembling in every limb of his, could not say anything, 

Just at that time, a jackal was passing by that way. Seeing him, the 
tiger further said : "Let us refer the matter to my maternal uncle—the jackal; 
and we must act up to what he will say." 

The jackal then came there and heard all that had happened, and, 
shaking his head said : " I shan’t be able to say anything, one way or the 
other, unless and until I see everything with my own eyes." 

The tiger had, therefore, to enter the bag again. When the foolish tiger 
had re-entered the bag, the jackal quickly tied up its mouth very tightly and 
told the wood-cutter : "If you want a just decision from me, bring a large club." 

Thereupon the wood-cutter mustered up courage again and, fetching a 
stout club, struck the tiger within the bag so many heavy blows with it, that 
the ferocious monster’s body was reduced to a veritable pulp. 

Thereafter, addressing the jackal, the ’wood-cutter said: “O brother 
jackal.! I«shall remember the benefit you have done tome, all my life. You 
are my great friend from to-day, and, as a token of our friendship, I shall 
present you with a liuqqa or hubble-bubble to smoke with.” Saying ^his, 
he went away. 
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From that day forth, the jackal has sat in that forest, waiting for the 
present of the huqqa from the wood-cutter. But up to the present day, he 
has not seen the latter again. It is for this reason that, whenever the-jackal 
remembers the promised present, he cries out: "Koi huha, huka, huka," or 
“ Where is the hubble-bubble ? Where is the hubble-bubble ? Where is the 
hubble-bubble ?”* * 

On comparing Dr. Campbell’s Sfintali version with the new variant of 
which the English translation is published above, we find that both of them 
are didactic in character; that is to say, both of them point the moral that 
treachery and ingratitude are best outwitted by craftiness and cunning. But, 
over, and above the foregoing characteristic, we also Come across a novel 
feature in the new variant, namely, that of its being {etiological in character. 
That is to say, the new variant accounts for the origin of the jackal’s weird 
and peculiar cry. 

This peculiar cry of the jackal has attracted the attention even of 
peoples possessing a moderate amount of culture, as for instance, of the 
peoples of Northern India, Persia and Turkish Arabia, and has led them to 
fabricate funtastic myths accounting for its origin. 

Take, for example, the people of the*United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
in Northern India. They narrate the following curious myth which explains 
how the jackal’s weird and peculiar cry has originated. It is believed by 
them that each pack of jackals is led by a-chief or leader and that their pecu¬ 
liar cry is nothing more or less than the words of the following conversation 
which takes place between the chief and his followers :— 

The chief cries out: “Sufiua men rSja hua ” or “I am the king in the 
night (lit., in the sleep-time^.” 

The other jackals, then, reply:— “Hua, hua, hua ” or " You are, you are, 
you are." 

The European gentleman, who has collected this myth, says : " With a 
little imagining, the cry, if not heard too near, does really appear to fit the 
words."t 

The people of Persia also recite the undermentioned .etiological myth to 
account for the origin of the jackal’s cry :— 

Once upon a time, the jackals used to live in the towns; while the dogs 
used to dwell in the desert where they were exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather and always suffered from' shortage of food. The latter, therefore, 
thought that it would be very well for them if they could anyhow live in the 

• Vidt the Bengali monthly magazine Prabati (published .from Calcutta) for JyaishJha 
1329 B.S. (May-June 1922 A.D.), page 273. 

, Haunts and Hobbus of an Indian Official, by Mark Thornhill. London: John Murray. 1S99. 
Page. 127. 


town for, at least, three days, during which period they not only would have 
plenty of food to eat but would also get much-needed shelter from the stress 
of the w eather. So these dogs sent some of their fellow-brethren to the 
jackals with the following message:— 

“O brother jackals ! Some members of our community are ill and have 
been advised by our doctors to live in the town for three days for a change of 
air. As it is impossible for us dogs and you jackals to live together in the. 
same place at one and the same time, please exchange your place with us for, 
at least, three days, so that we may live in the town for that length.of time, 
while you retire for the same period into the desert, the air of which will 
doubtless prove berieficial to your health.” 

To this proposal, the jackals agreed ; and so the exchange of places was 
effected, the dogs going to live in the town, and the jackals in the desert. 

After the third night, however, the jackals got tired of their desert-life 
and going to the gates of the city, waited for the dogs’ evacuating it. But 
the dogs, being very comfortable in it, were in no hurry to quit the city. 

After waiting for some time, the jackals cried out to the dogs :—Na 
khush’i-shuma hhub shudi-i-e-e ?”or "Are your sick ones well yet ?" ending 
up with a whine rising and falling into cadence. 

But the dogs, who are believed to be Turks and to speak Turkish, only 
answered:—“Yokh! yokh!” or “No, no." 

Thus the jackals were obliged to return to the desert. Ever since that 
time, they come back every night and hail the dogs with the same question, 
while the dogs in their turn, give the same reply, for they are not, in the least, 
desirous of going back to the desert. 

It is for this reason that the jackals come and howl round the towns 

after nightfall, and that the dogs always answer them.* 

Nearly the same version of the preceding retiological folktale of “The 

Dispute between the Jackals and the Dogs” has been collected in Persia and 

related by Miss Ella C. Sykes, f and has been met with in Turkish Arabia 

by Mrs. M. E. Hume-Griffith and recorded by her in her fascinating book of 

travels entitled : “Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish Arabia 

The jackal's weird and peculiar cry has also attracted the attention and 

roused* the imagination of Europeans in India who have fabricated various 

versions of the same. Bishop Heber, in the underquoted lines of his poem 
— ■- - — --—. 

• A Year amongst the Pt> Siam. By F.. G. Prow no, W.A., M.n. London : Adam and' Charles 
Black. 1893. Pp. 183-184. 

t Through Persia or a Side-Saddle. By .Miss Ella C. Sykes. London : John Macqueen, 1901. 
Pp. 105-106.' 

t Behind the Weil in Persia and Turkish Arabia. By Mrs. M. E. ^Hume-Griffith. London : 
George Bell and Sons. 1909. Pp. 37-39. 
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“ An Evening Walk in Bengal ”, has likened the jackal's cry to the sounds of 
village-revelry:— 

"-The jackal’s cry 

Resounds like sylvan revelry.” 

Another Anglo-Indian version of this beast’s cry is: “ Dead Hindu, where, 
where, where?" With regard to this, Dr. W. T. Blanford says:— 

“The cry of the jackal is familiar to all who have ever resided in the 
countries inhabited by the animal, and consists of two parts—a long wail¬ 
ing howl three or four times repeated, each repetition in a note a little higher 
than the preceding, and then a succession of usually three quick yelps, also 
repeated two or three times. The common Anglo-Indian version of “Dead 
Hindoo; where, where, where," gives some idea of the call. In one African 
jackal, c. variegatus of Abyssinia, the second portion of the cry is entirely 
wailing.” * 

Another author says:—“Some of our ideas of the fox as typo of cunning 
seem to be derived through ancient folklore, from the shy and sly jackal, here 
looked on as hardly worth hunting; but it may often be seen slinking off into 
cover, and still more often is heard at night raising that dismal howl inter¬ 
preted I-smell-a-dead-Hindoo ! to which the rest of the pack give back in 
sleep-banishing chorus, Where-wherc-whcre ? "f 


• The Fauna of Brilith India. Mammalia, By W. T. Blanford, F.R.S. London : 1888. P. 141. 
if The World of To-Zay. By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. Vol. I, London : The 1 Gresham Publishing 
Company. 1912. Page 215, 



PSYCHOLOGY OF EMOTIONS AS REPRESENTED 
IN THE BHAGAVADGITA. 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY. ' 

By P. K. Gode, Esq., M.A. 

{.Continued from fast issue.) 


(iv) Egotistic Emotions— 

We now come to emotions which are more or less connected with the 
Ego. As the consciousness of the Ego comes late in the growth of the child 
this class claims our attention after fear, anger and affection. 

Ribot observes * that these emotions are exclusively human, while fear, 
anger and affection and sexual emotion, of which we shall speak forthwith, 
are as much animal ns human. If we adopt for the sake of convenience Prof. 
Ribot’s division of egotistic emotions into (1) positive and (2j negative we 
shall have to group the forms of these emotions to he found in the B. G. in 
the following manner:— 

I, Positive. II. Negative. 

(<?) Ah ah kirn (a) Karpanyn, klaibyn, hpdaya- 

(b) Jijfvi$:l, tr§nft dourbalya, etc. 

(c ) Bala 

(d) Darpa, inftna, nbhimAna, 
mada, klrti 

(e) Dambhn 

(f) LObha 

We shall now examine these forms severally. 

I. (a) Aliankdra .—The term ‘ahaftkfira’ has been sometimes rendered 
by the English words ‘egoism’, 'egotism', etc., but these words do not correctly 
convey the sense of the Sanskrit term. Perhaps it will be more near the 
truth to render it as ‘self-feeling’, an expression used by Sully f whose an¬ 
alysis’ of this feeling has many points in common with the characteristics of 
the ‘ahankara’ given in the B. G. 

* Psychology of Emotions, p. 240. 

t Human Mind, VoJ. II, p. 99—According to Sully the development of the feeling of 
self proceeds with the growth of self-consciousness. The self-feeling which is in the begin¬ 
ning confined to the bodily self enlarges under the influence of experience and association. 
The area of’our belongings now incorporates our surroundings including our home and other 
property and our friends and relatives. The growth of the higher and more representative 
self-consciousness extends the self-complacency to even the intellectual or moral worth of the 
individual and the feeling is further refined by the discrimination of a higher and a ^9wer 
self. Lastly, experience and social discipline tone down the feeling. # 
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The B. G. asks us to submerge our personality into that of God and 
in strict consonance with this oft-repeated doctrinal advice.this feeling of 
‘ ahankfira \ this consciousness of the Ego is to be discarded, as is clear from 
the following passages:— 

‘Ahankara’ is one of the constituents of the eightfold ‘ prakyti ' or 
primordial matter (VII, 4). The principle of ‘gunas’ of ‘prakrti’ holds good in 
classifying the emotions according to the B. G. ‘Accordingly we are told in 
XVIII, 26 that the person who is ‘anahamvadi’, i.e., free from self-feeling, is 
the ‘sfittvika karta' or. the righteous doer of an action. One who is free from 
the notion of the Ego‘though he slays people, he slays not, nor is bound 
(XVIII, 17). The Self deluded by ‘ahaftkara’ thinks 'I am the doer’, while in 
fact all actions are wrought by the ‘gunas’ of ‘prakfti’ (III, 27). The doer of 
an action, who does an action through 'ahankfira' is said to be ‘rfijasa’ or 
passionate (XVIII, 24). In 111,30, Arjuna is asked to surrender all his actions 
to God and fight without any self-feeling. Among qualifications necessary 
for being an ideal ‘bhakta’, freedom from 'nhaAkfira ' is mentioned (XII,13). 
‘Ahankara’ is also one of the constituents of the ‘k§etra’ mentioned in XII, 6. 
Absence of ‘ah&Ak&ra’ is one of the essentials of ‘jnftna’ described in detail 
in XIII, 8-12. In XVI, 19, it is said that God hates men who resort to 
'ahaAk&ra' and throws them into the worst forms of existence as they are the 
vilest among men. Persons, who perform through ‘ahafikara’ severe austerities 
are styled as 'fisura-niscayfin', i.e., of demoniacal bent of mind in XVII, 5. In 
XVIII, 58, Arjuna is threatened with destruction if he followed the* dictates 
of ‘ahankfira’ and further in verse 58 we learn that it is of no use for Arjuna 
to give up his duty of fighting under the influence of ‘ahankfira’ for ‘prakrti’ 
will constrain him to do so. Finally the Yogi of the B. G. who is free from 
‘ahankara’ is said to be fit for being identified with the ‘brahman’. 

The foregoing passages give us a clear notion of the ‘ahankfira’ of the 
B. G. and we can now sum up the characteristics as follows:— 

(1) The ‘ahaAkfira’ of the B. G. originates from Iprakrti’ and is one 

of the ‘vikfiras’ of ‘k$etra’. 

(2) It originates in the quality of 'rajas’, one of the three ‘gunas’ of 

‘prakrti ’. 

(3) It does not facilitate spiritual enlightenment but on the ‘contrary 

is a veritable obstacle in the way, - and degrades persons in the 

cycle of existence. 

(4) Its absence is necessary for the fostering of the ‘bhak'ti’ towards 

God. 

" f5) As all actions a re wrought by the ‘gunas’ of‘prakrti’ it cannot 

- be regarded as a spring of action proper. 
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(6) Fitness for being identified with the ‘brahman’ depends on the 
complete disappearance of ‘ahankara’. 

(^) It is a cause of the moral responsibility of the individual if free play 
is allowed to it; if, however, the action is done independently of 
the influence of self-feeling, the agent of the action is not res¬ 
ponsible for the consequences, good or evil. 

It has been remarked by Spinoza' that human lack of power in moderating 
and checking the emotions is servitude. To some extent this view of Spinoza 
is similar to that of the B. G. but whereas Spinoza would see some goodness 
in these emotions according as they serve a human end, the B. G. would insist 
upon a complete cessation of them. Spinoza regards the terms good and 
bad as relative, for they are, according to him, nothing else than modes of 
thought. From the metaphysical standpoint of the B. G., all emotions are 
equally good or bad. From the worldly point of view, the B. G. has divided 
the emotions into two classes, viz., (1) the Tisurl sampad’ and (2) the ‘daivi 
sampad’, and this division corresponds to that of Spinoza. The ‘ahankara’ 
or self-feeling belongs to the latter class and is condemned by the B. G. 

Sully 2 remarks that the love of self or the disposition to value self and 
its concerns -is instinctive and is connected with the impulse of self-conser¬ 
vation. Psychologically this observation is true enough but the aim of the 
B. G. being 'self-surrender' it attaches no value to ‘self-feeling’. 

Self-feeling may be necessary for self-conservation but to identify self¬ 
conservation with pleasure is “ surely an inversion of the order of'nature”. 3 
In a developed form of self-feeling such as self-complacency there seems to 
be a mixture of instinct and reflection. There is also present an element 
of pleasure but pleasure may not be invariably associated with the operation 
of instinct. Now so far as the B. G. is concerned, it is obvious that 
the Yogi of the B. G. is to care more for the ‘ntyantika sukha' or the infinite 
bliss than for mortal pleasures. Marshall’s conclusion in this connection is 
worth noting. He remarks'* : “All things considered, the notion must be 
abandoned that pleasure-getting in any sense can be made serviceable as an 
ethical end.” 

We cannot dilate more on this form of egotistic emotion as our study 
is un-ethical. 

‘ (ft) 'jijivi§a, Tf$na. —Closely connected with the Ego we find what the 
B. G. calls ‘jijivi$&’ or desire for life. ‘Tr?nu’ is akin to it with difference in 
degree and it means 'love or thirst for life’. It originates in the quality of 

1 Ethics, Boyle’s Translation, p. 141. 

2 Outlines of Psychology, p. 502. 

3 Martineau > Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. II, pp. 377-378. • * 

4 Pleasure, Pain and Aesthetics, p. 354. 
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‘rajas’ (XIV, 7). There is only a passing reference to this desire in II. 6, 
where Arjuna says that he has no desire to live, after having slain his.relatives. 

Marshall* quotes Bouillier's view that ‘love of life' and the ‘fear qf death’ 
are the greatest of pleasures and pains respectively and also refutes this view 
by remarking that this view is open to question. According to the B. G. 
perhaps the 'love of life' is the greatest of fears as it involves men in the cycle 
of' samsara ’ while ‘fear of death’ does not exist as the removal of the physical 
body may facilitate the identification of the 4 bhakta ’ with the ‘ brahman ’. 
Biologists tell us thtit the instinct for self-preservation in the organism 
is necessary for the preservation of the race. From this point of view ‘jijivi$;V 
becomes a matter of course and may be extended to all living beings. What 
we have to emphasize is the fact that *jijivi§a' is instinctive and exists not 
because it is pleasant but in the course of nature. ‘Tf§na’ of the B. G. 
seems to us to be a further developed form of ‘jijlvi§a’ and the element of 
pleasure seems to be present in it. We can call it an ‘appetite' with Aristotle 
who defines ‘appetite’ as ‘a desire for what is pleasant'.f As the element of 
‘saftga’ creeps in, the 13. G. trying to lift up the Yogi above pleasure and 
pain looks down upon this 4 tr?n&' or the passion for life which plunges men 
into the misery of finite existence. If we accept Ribot's theory! that ten¬ 
dency is antecedent to pleasure and pain we may regard 'jijiviga' as an un¬ 
conscious impulse or an innate tendency without antecedent experience of 
the pleasant or unpleasant consequences while 4 tr$na’ presupposes an antece¬ 
dent experience of the element of pleasure. 

(c) Bala. —As 1 bala ’ is classed with other feelings such us 4 ahankara ’ 

4 darpa ', etc., we must take it to mean 4 consciousness of power or strength'. 
Ribot § remarks that the different varieties of 4 self-feeling ’ are reducible to 
one primary fact, viz., the feeling of personal strength or weakness, with a 
tendency to action or arrest of action. He further remarks in this con¬ 
nection that the feeling of superiority consequent on the feeling of strength 
soon leads to contempt, insolence, brutality and the exercise of strength 
under its aggressive form. This is true enough and it is perhaps on account 
of this likelihood of mischief which disturbs the mental equilibrium of the 
Yogi that the B. G. condemns it categorically. We do not know whether the 
complete absence of ‘ bala ’ would help or hinder the efficiency of ‘ karma ’ 
prescribed in the B. G. Perhaps the B. G. refers to superfluous strength, 
which, if allowed to accumulate, may be directed in mischievous channels. 
The B. G. seems to lay stress on the physical aspect of power. 

* Pleasure. Pain and Aesthetics, p. 34. 

t Rhetoric (Buckley’s Trans.), p. 73. 

^-Psychology of Emotions, p. 199. 

§ Do. do. p. 239. 



In XVI, 18, we are told that men who resort to ' bala’ are thi’own by 
God into the demoniacal forms of existence. Again men who cast aside 
‘ bala’, *etc., are fit for being identified with the ‘ brahman ’ (XVIII, 53); 
These two passages give.' us the punishment and the reward for the use or 
abandonment of 4 bala' respectively. ' 

Power may be utilized for good but there is in it a tendency for malevo¬ 
lence. Bain" remarks that the pleasure of power in its coarsest and brutal 
form is the pleasure of putting others to pain and ns the Yogi of the B. G; 
is to be friendly towards all beings (mnitra) it is natural that ‘bala'* should 
be condemned. •' 

We have already remarked in treating of fear that the term ‘dhrli' 
as'uscd by the B.G. in verses 33, 34 and 35 of Chapter XVIII, means a 
sort of mental energy which stabilizes any psychic state, intellectual or emo¬ 
tional. It appears to us that the ‘dhrti’ which has been spoken of as 
‘sAttvik!’, ‘ riijasl ’ and ‘ t&masX’ is a psychical counterpart of ‘bala’ which 
pertains more to the physical and physiological side of the individual. We 
may render tlie term 4 dhrti 1 into English by ‘volitional energy’ or ‘power 
of the will ’ which is the very basis of human conduct. The B. G. deter¬ 
mines its nature by the effects of its" operation on the individual and accord¬ 
ingly gives us its three sorts mentioned above. 

Though ‘bala’ is undesirable for the Yogi of the B. G. ‘dhrti’ is not 
altogether so, for we learn from XVIII, 26 that even for an action which is 
pure or ‘sattvika’ ‘dhrti ’ is necessary. It is the very basis of action and 
as action is necessary according to the B. G., the psychological basis ot action 
cannot be ignored. 

In XVIII, 26, we are also told that ‘utsaha’ is ‘sattvika’. The term 
means 'effort, exertion, etc.’. We may distinguish ‘ dhrti ’ and ‘utsaha’by 
remarking that the former is static while the latter is dynamic in charade*. 

‘ UtsAha ’ is an immediate antecedent of action, and'seems identical with the 
“ natural vigour of the constitution ” so closely analysed by Bain.f ‘ Utsaha ’ 
causes a spontaneous discharge of an accumulated store of inward energy 
which is the same as ‘ dhrti ’ of the B. G. 

The word ‘ dhira’ as used in B. G. II, 13 and 15 means ‘self-possessed’ 
and denotes strength of will which stabilizes the emotions, and prevents 
drain or sudden outburst of mental energy. 

There is another aspect of ‘ power' which is not quite psychological. 
It is said "that love of pleasure and aversion to pain may generate love of 
powerj which, combined with thirst for fame, constitutes ambition which 

* Emotions and the Will. p. 195. t James McCosh^ The Emotions, 15. 

t Do. Do. p. 310. * • f 



is a subject for the moralist to enlarge upon, as ambition soon degrades 
into love of dominion which in its turn engenders tyranny under all 
its forms. • 

That consciousness of power is attended with pleasure and that the 
powerful are likely to be overbearing and hence naturally inclined to 
commit injustice was long ago recognized by Aristotle. 1 The aim of theB. G. 
being complete stoicism towards pleasure and pain it is in the nature of 
things that consciousness of power should be considered demoniacal and 
destructive of spiritual life. 

It may be of interest to note here that the SShityadarpana 2 considers 
‘ dhrti ’ as one of the 33 subordinate feelings. The term as defined there 
means “ satisfaction ” and is quite distinct from the ‘dhrti’ of the B. G. The 
element of pleasure is dominant in the definition of the S&hityadarpana which 
well illustrates the {esthetic law of the satisfaction of expectancies mentioned 
by Marshall.3 The Sahityadarpana mentions ‘ utsaha’ as the feeling which 
gives rise to ‘ vlra' or the heroic sentiment. We do not find any material 
difference between the ‘ utsaha ’ of the B. G. and ‘ utsaha ’ of the S. D. 4 We 
may regard the ‘utsaha’ of the B. G. as a sort of feeling of elation consequent 
on the natural vigour of the constitution*.* 

( d) Darpa, etc .—A person who is saturated with ‘ self-feeling ’ may be 
said to have ‘mada’, which is nothing but a plethora of self-feeling. ' Mada ’ 
is passive in character while ‘darpa’ is active. ‘ Darpa ’ may he rendered by 
‘insolence’ which shews its external manifestations in a marked way. ‘Mada’ 
may be rendered by 4 pride ’ in its wider sense of “ isolated self-esteem •’ 
involving contemptuous indifference to the sentiments of others. 6 ‘Darpa’ is 
condemned in B. G. XVI, 18. Absence of ‘darpa’ is also helpful for the 
identification of the Yogi with the ‘ brahman ’ (XVIII, 53). ‘Darpa’ is one of 
the constituents of ‘ asurl sampad ’ (XVI, 4). Men filled with‘mada’of 
wealth are thrown into demoniacal forms of existence (XVI, 17). 

The adjective ‘ atma-sambhavitah ’ as used in XVI, 17, means ‘self- 
glorying ’ or‘self-conceited’. A person who is ‘ atma-sambhavita’does not 
depend upon the praise or good opinion of the world. 

We now come to ‘ ma-na ’ which may be rendered by the word ' self- 
regard ’. A person may have ‘ m5na ’ without involving in it any contempt 

' 1 Rhetoric (Buckley's Translation), pp. 78, 159, 80, 

2 Pleasure. Pain and Aesthetics, p, 342. 

3 S. D. 168. 

4 S. D. 232. 

5 Cf. the definition of * utsfiha ' given by the Rasagaiigndhara:— 

" (K.M. No. 12). p. 32—" para parAkrama-danidi-snmi-janmii aunnatyakhyah utsShah." 

6 Martineau : "Types of Eth'ical Theory", Vol. II, p. 238. 




for others. It may be regarded as ‘ pride’ but in a good sense. As the B. G. 
has no regard for * self-feeling ’ in any of its forms ‘mana’ is also condemned. 
In XVJ, 5, we learn that persons who are free from ‘ mana ’ reach the 
‘ imperishable abode ’ (avyayam padam). In another passage, however, the 
term 4 mana ’ has been used in the sense of ‘pride’. In XVI, 17, it is said 
that persons who are not free from ‘dhana-mana’ or pride of wealth are thrown 
into demoniacal forms of existence. In this passage the terms ‘mana’ and 
‘mada’ seem contrasted or at least distinguished. 

The ‘amanittva’, i.e., humility is said to be an essential of 'jnana’(XIII,8). 
Absence of too much self-regard (natimanita) is one of the components of 
‘daiv! sampad’ (XVI, 3). On the contrary ‘abhimAnu’ or too much self-opinion 
is a component of ‘asurl sampad’ (XVI, 4). 

We have tried to record the several terms which' the B. G.uses for self¬ 
feeling in various degrees. As no definite analysis of these forms is attempted 
by the B. G., it is difficult to infer the exact distinction between one form and 
another which the B. G. has in view. The ethical and metaphysical end which 
the B. G. had in view is apparent from passages mentioned above. Perhaps 
the B. G. took for granted that these distinctions were patent to everybody in 
view of the dominance of these forirfs in the daily life of the individual. 

The special study of the above mentioned forms of self-feeling is a work 
for the writers on ethics and psychologists have very little to do with it. 1 
We shall here mention some views of the Western writers on the subject. 
Spinoza defines 1 pride * as “ over-estimation of oneself by reason of self- 
love."* Hume in his treatise on * Human Nature ’ devotes one part to 


the treatment of pride and humility. 3 

According to him, self is the object of pride as well as humility. When 
self enters not into consideration there is no room either for pride or humi¬ 
lity. Perhaps the B. G. asks us to renounce ‘ahankSra’ on account of the 
fact pointed out by Hume that it is the cause of pride and humility (humi¬ 
liation ), which are in their turn the causes of pleasure and pain, while the 
main object of the B. G. is to take the ‘ sthitaprajna ’ beyond pleasure and 
pain. Hume mentions as objects of pride all qualities of body and mind 
as also objects that are in the least related to us. • 

Darwin, concerned with the expression of pride, remarks that a com¬ 
plex statS of mind, viz., pride, is not sufficiently distinct to be described or 
delineate d. 4 ___ _ 

1 See article on Pride in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 10 and the literalure 
given at the end of that article. 

2 Ethics (Boyle’s Trans.), p. 134. 

3 Treatise on Human Nature (Everyman’s Lib.), pp. 3-47. « 

4 Expression of Emotions, p. 274. , 
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Mc'Cosh treats of ‘pride and self-humiliation’ and observes that in 
pride we cherish and entertain a high and self-satisfied opinion of ourselves, 
of our abilities, of our conduct or of certain qualities supposed to be possessed 
by us or of certain acts we have done. In- self-humiliation we depreciate 
all these things. He further remarks that if self-humiliation is yielded to 
and not counteracted by a sense of duty it may become a “ poorness of 
spirit ” which prevents us from engaging in anything which requires courage 
or perseverance. Now let us turn to the B. G. This difficulty seems to have 
been felt by the author of the B. G. The doctrine of duty (Karma) propound¬ 
ed in the work is a sufficient testimony on this point. We have already re¬ 
marked that ‘ kaSmalam ’ which is a consequence of this “ poorness of spi* 
rit ’’ is condemned by the B. G. where Arjuna is represented as being its 
victim on account of his indulging in self-humiliation to an inordinate degree. 
The B. G. wants not 'self-humiliation’ but ‘humility’ (amanittva) which 
is nothing but a lowly attitude before God and our fellow-men. 


■ The Western writers lay stress on “vanity” which is.a form of self¬ 
feeling. regarded as a showing off of one’s supposed superiority. It de¬ 
pends on the good opinion of others for its very nourishment. We do not 
think that the forms of self r feeling. und$r reference, viz., ‘darpa’ and others 
comprise the feeling of “vanity”. Vanity is distinct from ‘dambha’ or 
hypocrisy mentioned in the B. G. What the Western writers call ‘self- 
respect’ arising from the reflection on one’s good qualities seems to be' 
identical with the ‘ mana ’ of. the B. G. which we have rendered by the 
word ‘self-regard’. The B. G. docs not want even this much self-regard 
in the Yogi. It wants complete self-surrender, which may be regarded as 
the one simple condition of the union of the ‘ bhakta ’ with the ' brahman’. 
•There is a good deal of parallelism between this doctrine of the B. G. and 
the doctrine of the Christian, mystics.* We note.here some points of simi- 
larity: (1) Surrender of self as.the condition of union with God; (2) Duty 
isto be sublimed into devofion; (3) God: is .to be regarded as the hierarchy 
of affect,ons (c/.B. G. X, 4-6); (4) The self is to be regarded as theorgari of 
a higher spir.t; ( 5 ) Thc.'ayyabhicaripl bhakti' is to be the absolute spring 
of our moral actions and consequently there is to be harmony between 
morals and religion. It will thus be seen that the B. G. regards '.bhakti ’ 
as the ' rule and method for the life of man' which is absolute and Knows no 
prudential deflection, like the conscience of Christian mystics. Sully re¬ 
marks f that self.feehng js as varied in respect of its presentative factor as 
the presentation or consciousness of self is va ried. In his opinion this feeling 

’ Martincau: Type; of Ethical Theory, Vol. II. p . 79 . “ 

t Human Mind, Vol, II, p:97. ' - 




is very difficult to demarcate. At least it is not so well marked and invariable 
as fear. Dealing with the relation of pride and power he remarks further 
that tin; feeling of power in its more intense forms is differentiated from a 
pure self-feeling, through a special element, the delight in superiority. 
The emotion of power is accounted for in the main as a compound of 
self-exaltation and malignity. 

\Vc have already observed in our discussion of ‘bala’ that the B. G. 
seems to lay stress on the physical and personal aspect of power. No doubt 
the elements of 'self-exaltation and malignity' are present in this aspect and 
that is exactly the reason why the B. G. looks down upon it. But Bain s idea 
of power seems to extend beyond the self proper. According to him "Power 
is the name for many things besides the pleasure of rampant cruelty. It has 
much in common with the aggregate named property or wealth”.! But the 
B. G. condemns this sort of power in XVI, 17, where 'dhana-mada' is said to 
be the cause of demoniacal forms of existence. 

Bhagavan Das^ regards ‘mada’ as the opposite of benevolence. Accord¬ 
ing to him benevolence is in operation when a greater gives himself away to a 
lesser through 'love'. He regards love to mean nothing else than benevo¬ 
lence in such cases. Pride is further a resultant of anger * ; and if we add 
compassion to pride we get what is known as majesty. 4 He gives us two 
senses of vanity and thinks that the second of these two sensfcs is used when 
‘vanity’ is used as a derivative of the adjective ‘vain’. In this latter sense it 
means self-complacence which is only a modification of pride.* According 
to him the only way by which we can transmute other people’s pride is by 
responding with humility, which is a counterpart of benevolence.® 

We do not find in the B. G. any term which exactly conveys the sense of 
the English term "vanity”. The adjective ‘itma-sambhavit&h’ used in XVI, 
17, seems to us to describe a feeling which essentially differs from vanity. 
Persons who arc the victims of vanity always get their nourishment from the 
good opinion of others while ‘Stma-sambhavita’ people do not care for such 
good opinion. 

To sum up our examination of the forms of ‘self-feeling viz., darpa, 
mada, mana, abhimana,’ and the quality of being ‘atma-sambhavita’. Wc 
‘find that all these forms are looked down upon by the B. G. It does not 
'matter whether the self-feeling be of such an aggressive nat ure as ‘darpa or 

• 1 Emotions and the Will, p. 195. 

2 The Science of the Emotions, p. 67. 

3 Do. • p. 73. ' . . 

: 4 Do. P- 86. 

5 Do. p. 139. * ^ 

Do. p-232. . 
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of a condensed nature as ‘mada’whether it is of a comparatively innocent 
type as ‘mana’ or ‘abhimana’ or is self-sufficient in character as in the case of 
‘atma-sambhavita’ people.’ Further as in the case of other emotions the 
contrary of these forms, vie., ‘amSnittva’ or absence of ‘atimanita’ are said to 
be godly (daivi) in nature; while these forms are styled as demoniacal (asurl). 
Next the suppression of these forms of self-feeling enables us to reach the 
‘avyayam padam’, the imperishable abode, which is the same as ‘brahman’ 
mentioned in many other passages. We have further shown that the‘amfinit- 
tva’of the B.G. is different from the ‘self-humiliation’ of the W estern writers 
on the subject for the reason that whereas ‘self-humiliation’ produces pain 
the ‘amSnittva’ of the B. G. does not produce either pleasure or 
pain in a marked manner and hence it may be regarded as more or less a 
neutral state not characterized by any strong tendencies either way. It, 
therefore, exactly serves the purpose of the B. G., viz., to make the Yogi free 
from pleasure and pain. Another point of distinction is that ‘self-humili¬ 
ation brings on ‘kaSmalam’ or a mood of despondency which is categorically 
condemned in the B. G., because it runs counter to the doctrine of duty 
preached in the work. On the other hand ‘amSnittva’ maintains a balanced 
stutc of mind which is conducive to the'efficient performance of duty. We 
have also noticed the parallelism between the ideally perfect life of the 
Christian mystics and the union of God and man advocated in the B. G. with 
the only apparent distinction that whereas conscience is regarded as the 
divine element in the former, 4 bhakti’ may be regarded as the divine element 
in the latter case. Both these elements seem to be the cause of the harmony 
between morals and religion. 

In B. G. X, 34, 6ri Krishna identifies himself with ‘ klrti ’ or fame. 
We may infer from this fact that the author of the B. G. did not condemn 
this feeling but gave it an honourable place in his estimate of all. the best 
things in the universe. We have no other passages in the B. G. which can 
give us a detailed analysis of this feeling. 

To turn now to psychology. According to Ribot the pursuit of ‘klrti 
or renown is one of the forms of ambition which he regards as the type of the 
higher form of egoism. 1 .When all other tendencies are ruined ambition in 
its numerous forms persists. Except in the case of philosophers, Ribot con¬ 
tinues, the disappearance of all ambition is the first symptom of decadence of 
the egotistic tendencies, which indicates want of faith in one’s self, etc. 
According to Martineau 2 love of fame is not immediate and '.thirsty as 
vanity but can wait till later generations for its satisfaction. The resolve 

VPsychology of Emotions, p. 431. 

2 Types of Ethical Theory,'Vol. II, pp. 237, 238.- 
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of the man who is swayed by ambition is not to enjoy public praise but to 
earn it. Martineau regards vanity, love of praise, and love of fame (or 
glory) as three different varieties of the sentiment of admiration. Spinoza 1 
defines ambition as the “immoderate desire of glory or honour” and explains 
that ambition is the desire by which all the emotions are fostered and en¬ 
couraged. Hume 2 traces love of fame to sympathy which is facilitated 
by the general resemblance of our natures and other circumstantial resem¬ 
blances. His hypothesis is that the pleasure which we receive from praise 
arises from a communication of sentiments, because the praises of others never 
give us much pleasure unless they concur with our own opinion and extol us 
for those qualities in which we chiefly excel. Bain 3 regards fame and honour 
as forms of the feeling of being admired, which is according to him an “ex¬ 
tension by sympathy, of the self-complacent feeling”. He adds that posthumous 
fame, which has been treated as an absurdity and a paradox is nothing but 
one of the many forms of ideal satisfaction. 

The ‘klrti' of the 13. G. appears to us to include contemporary as also 
posthumous fame referred toby Bain. 

( e) Dambha. —The term has the meaning of “ religious hypocrisy ” in 
the B. G. It is condemned in XVI? 4, where it is said to belong to "asurl 
sampad ". In XVIII, 12, it remarked that a sacrifice performed through 
' dambha ' /.«., with a view to throw dust into the eyes of others is a 4 nijasa 
yajna’. Men who practise penance through ‘dambha’ are characterized 
us 4 fisura-niScayan * i.e., of devilish tendencies. This is the only analysis 
of 4 dambha ' in the B. G. 

The treatment of this form of self-feeling is properly a subject for the 
moralist. In every religion 4 dambha ’ is considered as a vice and treated 
as such. The psychologist is concerned with the genesis of 'dambha'. Hy¬ 
pocrisy has been defined as 4 a pretence or false assumption of a high charac¬ 
ter especial!}* in regard to religious belief or practice’. 4 The term {also means 
secondarily the practice of dissimulation. Dr. Murray* in his article on the 
subject in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics traces the evolution of 
this form of self-feeling. According to him ’hypocrisy’ was an idea out¬ 
side the line of action of the primitive man for 4 the reason that his society 
discouraged all independence of judgment. His tendency was to create 44 a 
cake of custom ’’ and to conform to it. Referring to the arrested civilizations 
of the East and in particular to the Indian civilization he remarks that the 

1 Ethics? p. 138 (Boyle’s Trans.). 

2 Treatise on Human Nature, Sec. XI. 

3 Emotions and tho Will, pp. 209, 210. • 

4 Encyclo. Brita. XI Edition. • ^ 

5 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics by Hastings, 1914. 


hardening of the cake of custom became too much for India. The cake had 
become so hard that those who differed could not break through it. They 
tried to soften it and pretended that they had changed nothing. Hypocrisy 
has its origin in the conflict between private belief and public conduct. When¬ 
ever private belief, which is psychologically the immediate antecedent of human 
conduct, has no free scope hypocrisy is the consequence, whether the belief is 
religious or social. A feigned compliance with the current code of public 
conduct is a characteristic of hypocrisy. In short hypocrisy is the “ divorce 
of creed and life ”. 

The distinction between hypocrisy and vanity lies in the fact that while 
in the case of the former an element of artificiality is present there is no 
such element in the latter. Vanity and hypocrisy both aim at the good 
opinion of others but their methods of achieving this aim are different. 
Vanity is based on an assumption that the good qualities or objects of which 
a person is vainly proud are really present. In hypocrisy the assumption 
is quite the opposite, viz., that those qualities arc not present and as the 
hypocrite must conform to the public standard he must show by word, ges¬ 
ture and deed that he really possesses the same. In vanity the vain person 
practises self-deception ; in hypocrisy tfie hypocrite practises deception on 
others. Vanity becomes a subject for a comedy ; hypocrisy that of satire. 

(/) Lobha, —The term ‘ lobha ' as used in the B. G. means avarice if 
we accept the definition of avarice, viz., that it is “an absorbing passion for 
earthly possessions and a selfish gratification in their retention.”* Love of 
pleasure and love of power breed an avaricious character. Avarice, however, 
may continue even when both the love of pleasure and the love of power 
arc absent. 

According to B. G. ‘lobha’ has its origin in fhe quality of 'rajas’ 
(XIV, 12, 17). It is said to be one of the three component parts of the gate 
of Hell, the other two being ‘ kama ’ and ‘ kradha ’ (XVI, 21). In I, 38, 
we learn that the sons of Dhrtarastra are so much overpowered by ‘lobha ’ 
that they have become blind to any sense of crime or sin. On the contrary 
Arjuna is shown as condemning ' rajya-sukha-lobha ’ or greed for the plea¬ 
sures of kingship, which emboldens men to kill their own relatives (I, 45). 
In XVIII, 26, 27, 28, three classes of 'doers of action’ are given and it is 
said that the doer who is ‘lubdha’ i.e., greedy or avaricious is r ‘rajasa’. 
This remark is consistent with the genesis of ‘lobha’ given in XIV, 12, 17. 

If the term ‘lobha’ can be rendered by the English term ‘avarice’ we 
may now render the term ‘ a-lolup-tva * by ‘ absence of covetousness ’ which 
has^cen included by the B.G. in “daivi sampad ” (XVI, 2). What avarice 

• Encycloyardia of RcligioiTand Ethics by Hastings. 1914. article on Avarice. 



is to covetousness, * lobha ’ is to ‘ loluptva Covetousness has been defined 
as “an eager desire to gain some possession on which the heart is set”. 1 
The desire may be associated not necessarily with good objects but with evil 
and unworthy objects. While in covetousness the desire is for things not 
possessed , in avarice it is for undue retention of actual possessions. The 
possessions in themselves are not evil but an undue desire for them consti¬ 
tutes the evil. The evil further lies not merely in the strength of desire but 
in the fact that the object of desire might be in the possession of some one 
else. Such desires expressed in acts are condemned as crime's by law. The 
spring of covetousness lies more or less in imagination which paints the bles¬ 
sings that are beyond reach in glowing colours, and as a result what is not 
possessed seems always most desirable. This passion for material possessions 
can be curbed by a nobler passion for the possessions of mind and spirit. 
True restraint consists in the recognition of the rights of others. 

According to Spinoza* avarice is the “ immoderate desire or love of 
riches ”. Apparently he restricts the term to the love of riches only, and 
not for other possessions. 

McCosh* regards ' acquisitiveness ’ as springing from the love of power 
and always combined with the love of pleasure. He regards this love as one 
of the primary appctances which may even be handed down from father to son. 

According to Ribot 4 the fundamental basis of avarice is an instinct of 
conservation which begins with the craving for food. With the progress of the 
human race this craving is transformed into a need of possession and 
finally this need becomes in itself a cause of desire and pleasure. The evo¬ 
lution of the original tendency in this case is so very heterogeneous that it 
becomes unrecognizable. 

Darwin includes avarice among states of mind which according to him 
are not sufficiently distinct to be described and are not revealed by any fixed 
expression. 5 Mantegazza like Ribot links the joy of wealth with the 
pleasure of taste. 6 

Martineau thinks that though love of money constitutes an end in itself 
in an avaricious mind it may be doubted whether even there money does not 
charm the imagination as a symbol of security and- power.? 

Bain« treats of motives or ends of volition. The all-purchasing 
money is* such an end and properly speaking the motive value of money 
should exactly correspond to an accurate estimate of the exact amount of 

1 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics by Hastings. 1914, article on Covetousness. 

2 Ethics (Boyle's Trans.), p. 138. 

3 Emotions, p. 15. 0 Physiognomy and Expression, p. 119. 

4 Psychology of Emotions, pp. 263 , 264 . 7 Types oj BtbiciWTheory, Vol. II. £ 172. 

5 Expression of Emotions, p. 274 . 8 Emotions and (he Will. pp. 389-90. . 
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the ultimate pleasure likely to be realized. Further he treats of “impassion¬ 
ed, irrational ends” which produce activities, wherein it is impossible to 
trace any connection between pleasure enjoyed, and pain averted-and the 
energy manifested in pursuit. We think avarice must be included in this 
category, though Bain does not specifically do it himself. 

The views mentioned above regarding avarice are sufficient to give us an 
idea of the origin and development of this form. The Westerners might 
justify it on the ground of self-conservation but of course their justification 
would not extend to the irrational degree of this form of self-feeling. The 
element of pleasure pointed out in the foregoing views cannot be denied but 
the aim of the B. G. is to be above pleasure and pain and hence ‘lobha’ 
and ‘ lolup-tva' must be -kept at a distance because they are so many forms 
of desire. If ' sanga' which is the very root of desire must be discarded, it 
is clear that ‘ lobha' whether for paltry gain or the pleasures of kingship can¬ 
not be justified. The Yogi of the B. G. is to be ‘gunatlta’ and as lobha 
originates in the quality of * rajas’ it is undesirable. 

We now come to the second division of egotistic emotions which we 
have termed negative. If all those r emotions included in the positive 
division and dealt with in detail so far are undesirable, according to 
the B. G., it is likely to be inferred that the opposite of them might be 
looked upon as desirable. Such is, however, not the case. ‘Samatva’ or 
a balanced state of mind is the ideal of the B. G. and consequently any 
extremity of the emotions, cither positive or negative, is condemned in the 
work. Secondly, the doctrine of duty preached in the work requires 
strength of body and mind for an efficient performance of any action. 
The B. G. would not, therefore, tolerate a complete negation of the emotional 
strength which, if directed to the proper channel, would facilitate the 
attainment of ‘brahma-nirvana*. 

II. (a) Under this negative division we include 'knrpanya', ‘klaibya’, 

‘ hrdaya-dourbalya’ and the like. In II, 7, Arjuna is shown as the victim of 
this ‘karpanva’ or imbecility. It appears to us to be nothing but a depressive 
emotional tone under the influence of which no coherent or sustained 
activity of thought or action is possible. In the passage under reference 
the spirit of depression is due to the moral dread which possesses Arjuna 
at the sight of slaughter of his kinsmen and even elders, which he must 
carry out with a stern sense of duty, unmindful of all reward, 
earthly or heavenly. The genesis of ‘karpanya’ is given in IT, 49, where 
it is said that persons who work with an eye to the fruit or reward of their 
acron are ‘krpai^h’, t'.e., imbecile. Duty is a stern law-giver as Words- 
wprth says. 
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‘Hrdaya-dourbalya’ or faint-heartedness mentioned in II, 3 is con¬ 
sequent upon ‘karpanya’ and the ‘klaibya’ or impotence mentioned in. II, 

3 from ,which Arjuna is asked to desist, appears to us to be an extreme 
form of ‘karpanya’. 

As against ‘karpanya’ may be contrasted ‘abhaya’ mentioned in XVI, 

1, as belonging to the class of divine qualities (daivi sampad). From 
the absolute view-point of the 13.G. ‘bhaya’ and ‘abhaya’ may both 
disturb the mental equilibrium of the Yogi but speaking relatively the 
13.G. gives preference to ‘ abhaya ’. In this connectioh we may compare 
the views regarding Christian “ boldness ’’ * which is considered as con¬ 
sistent with humility and reverence before God. The saying “perfect love 
casts out all fear” is correct so far as it goes but to consider that 
‘boldness’ as characteristic of Christian religion alone is rather too dogma¬ 
tic a statement for any student of comparative religions. We quite under¬ 
stand the view that fear and shrinking are concomitants of the natural 
man’s approach to the unseen. Such “fear and shrinking’’ possessed 
Arjuna’s mind when he saw the infinite forms of God’s glory but Arjuna 
is asked to cast away this very fear in XI, 49. ‘Abhaya’ in fact seems 
to us to be an invariable concomitant of ‘bhakti’ as it removes the wall 
between the ‘bhakta’ and his God and thus becomes helpful to the former’s 
identification with the latter. It is perhaps on this very account that 
the B. G. includes it in the ‘daivi sampad’. ‘Abhaya’ may also be taken 
in the sense of courage or fearlessness, which is born of a stern sense of 
duty. We arc inclined to think that real courage according to the B. G. 
consists in being ‘sama-duhkha-sukhu’, i.e., equally affected by pleasure 
and pain. ‘Bhaya’ may cause pain while ‘abhaya’ may produce pleasure. 
Though from the relative point of view ‘abhaya’ is a divine quality it is 
not the ideal quality or virtue. Real virtue of courage lies in being 'sama- 
duhkha-sukha’and‘abhaya’is a stepping stone to this ideal. At this, ideal 
stage pleasure and pain cease to operate as springs of action. The sense of 
duty alone remains the only spring of action. 

Aristotle’s definition of courage t as “moderation in the feelings of fear 
and confidence’’ bears some resemblance to the.idea of the B. G. regarding 
courage, as explained above. Fear and confidence are causes of pleasure and 
pain respectively. Moderation in fear and confidence means moderation in 
pleasure and pain. Now this moderation is implied in the expression ‘ sama- 
duhkha-suJcha’. In spite of this resemblance between the two ideas regarding 
courage we notice some difference. Aristotle says that the end of courage is 

• Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, article on Boldness. ^ 

t Ethics (trans. by Peters, 1906), p. 48. • * 
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noble and a courageous man acts courageously from a noble motive. The 
B.G. would say that a man should act courageously impelled by the categorical 
law of duty. It does not recognize motive or ‘phala’ as Aristotle does. 
Aristotle’s analysis is psychological as it takes into account the facts of the 
mind as they exist, while the B. G. gives us an ideal virtue according to its 
ethical theory of a world without ends or motives, where there is no heat or 
cold, no pleasure or pain. The one looks at facts as they are; the other deals 
with facts as they ought to be. 

Arjuna’s ‘kfirpanya’ on the held of battle is due to noble instincts which 
take an unselfish turn at a wrong time. There appears to be a conflict of 
immediate and mediate duties. The B. G. emphasizes the passive side of 
courage perhaps with a view to avoid the possibility of an error of judgment 
in adopting the proper course of action in a particular set of circumstances. 
The active side which prompts to enterprise in spite of danger is equally 
emphasized. Arjuna has been repeatedly exhorted to fight to the finish. The 
courage of deliberate purpose is exactly what is preached in the B. G. The 
spirit of 'kdrpanya' which overpowers Arjuna at a wrong place and at a wrong 
moment is due to the impulsive character of his courage while the B. G. 
asks us to remove this impulsive basis of our virtues and place them on the 
most secure basis of duty. Courage should not be a matter of impulse and 
accident but a result of deliberate choice involving an effort of the will. 

(v) Skxul Emotion—T his emotion comes last in the chronological 
order of the evolution of emotions. There are not sufficient references to this 
point in the B. G. In XI, 44, Arjuna asks Sri l<r$na to tolerate all his short¬ 
comings as a lover tolerates those of his beloved. This comparison shows 
the intimacy of man with God. There is one more passage which takes a 
correct view of the creative instinct in the human and animal race. In X, 
28, God identifies himself with the best of each class and remarks 4 prajana- 
gcasmi kandarpab \ ie., “I am the Cupid of the progenitors”. We can at 
least say from this passage that the B. G. does not condemn the sexual 
instinct with any more emphasis than it does the other passions. Perhaps 
the suppression of this passion is devoutly to be wished for in accordance 
with the general attitude of -the B. G. towards emotions. 

{To be continued.) 



- AN INDIAN VIEW OF ‘PRESENT TIME.’ 

By M. Hiriyanna, Esy., M.A., L.T. 


In his recent works Prof. Whitehead has emphasized the importance of 
conceiving the present as a duration and not as an instant.* We propose 
to refer here to a striking parallel to this view in the history of Indian 
thought. It will be best to begin by translating into English, from an old 
Sanskrit workf, a passage bearing upon the subject:— 

"In the matter (of the three-fold division of Time into the past, present 
and future) — 

Objection— 

Aphorism 39.—There is no present (time) since of a falling (body for 
instance), the time during which it has fallen and that during which it has 
yet to fall furnish a sufficient explanation. 

Commentary.— When a fruit loosgicd from the stalk is nearing the ground, 
what is above (it, at any instant) is the path through which it has fallen and 
the time connected with it is past time ; what is below is the path through 
which it has yet to fall and the time connected with it is future time. Now 
there is no third (part of the) path with reference to which present time 
(supposed to be implied in "falls”) might be understood. Hence there is 
no present time. 

Reply— 

Aphorism 40.—Those two (i.c., past and future) also disappear if present 
(time) is not (admitted), they being dependent upon it. 

Commentary. —Time is not indicated by space. How else then ? It is 
indicated by action as, for example, ‘falling’. When the action of falling 
ceases, that is past time : when the action is yet to be, that is future time. 
When action is apprehended as existing in an object, it is present time. If 
one docs not think of the action of falling characterising an object, whose 
cessation or future origination can one contemplate'? Past time is in refer¬ 
ence to'iyist action ; future time, to action that is yet to be. In both kinds 
of time, the object is without action ; when (an object) is ‘ falling ’, it is 
connected with action. (Thus) present time refers to the object as related 
to action. 'And if that is not (admitted), the two other kinds of time depend¬ 
ing upon it would themselves cease to be. 

• Cf. e.g.. ‘Principles of Natural Knowledge,' page 64. # ^ 

t Nyaya Aphorisms of Gautama, with Viitsyiiyana’s Commentary II, i, 39*43. 


Again— 

Aphorism 41.—Past and future are not mutually dependent. 

Commentary. —If past and future could be conceived as dependent upon 
each other, we might agree to the repudiation of the present. (But) the 
future is not dependent on the past, nor the past on the future. Why (so) ? 
Because it would be impossible to define from what standpoint it is past, how 
the future is dependent upon the past and from what standpoint it is future. 
The rejection of the present is (besides) opposed to the presuppositions of 
Grammar.* One might think that just as ‘short’ and ‘long’, ‘hill’and ‘hollow’, 
‘light’ and ‘shade’ depend upon each other, ‘past’ and ‘future’ also might do. 
That is not (however) necessarily so, for there is no differentiating circum¬ 
stance. As there are illustrations, so there arc counter-illustrations also—thus 
‘colour’ and ‘touch,’ ‘odour’ and ‘taste’ are not mutually dependent; so also 
(may be) ‘past’ and ‘future’. Mutual dependence, (we might, on the contrary, 
maintain) leads to the establishment of neither. For when one is not, the 
other also is not and both will thus cease to be. If the existence of the first 
is dependent upon the second, on what is the second (just then) dependent ? 
If the existence of the second is dependent upon the first, on what is the first 
(just then) dependent ? Thus when one is not, the other also is not; so 
both will disappear. 

Present time is indicated also by the being of an object, eg., the being 
of a substance, of a quality, of an action, f To one that does not recognize 
this (*.e., the indication of present time by being )— 

Aphorism 42.—Nothing would be known, because there can be no 
perception in the absence of present time. 

Commentary. —Perception arises from contact of senses with objects. 
What is not at the time, i.e., the non-existent cannot come into relation with 
the senses. This (our opponent) does not admit that anything is present, (so 
that) the means of perception, the object of perception and perceptual- 
knowledge—all become impossible. And if perception be impossible, there 
can be no inference or verbal testimony which have their bases in it. If all 
means of knowledge be cut off, nothing would be known. 

Present time is (thus) indicated in two ways—first by the being of objects 
asforexample in ‘a substance is’; secondly, by a series of actions, as for example 
‘cooking’ or ‘cutting’. A series of actions may be (i) multiform and serving 
a single purpose, or (ii) repeated action. Multiform and serving a single 
purpose is the action of ‘cooking’, for instance, (which consists of) putting 

• ^/.#..there is no linguistic support for it. 

t The word ‘object- as here used should be understood in this wide sense and not merely as 
meaning a concrete thing. 



vessel on fire, pouring in of water, filling with rice, placing fuel,-kindling fire, 
stirring with spoon, pouring out gruel and taking down (vessel). ‘Cutting’.is 
an instance of repeated action. A man is said to ‘cut’ when he frequently lifts 
up an axe and lays it, say, upon a log of wood. Both these, v/z., what is 
cooked and what is cut, may be described as what is acted upon. Since in an 
object acted upon— 

Aphorism 43.—There may be the state of having been acted upon and 
the state of going to be acted upon, a two-fold apprehension (of present time 
results). 

A series of actions not yet begun but intended to be, gives future time, 
e.g., ‘he will cook’; the cessation of the series accompanied by its result gives 
past time, e.g., ‘he has cooked’ and a series of actions begun, gives ‘present 
time’, e.g., ‘he cooks’. Here a completed (action) means (in the object) the 
state of having been acted upon; (an action) which is to come about, the 
state of going to be acted upon and (an action) which is going on, the state of 
being acted upon. Thus all the three kinds of time are involved in a series 
of actions, and are known by knowing the present, such as ‘he cooks’ or 
‘something is cooked’. Here the continuance of the scries of actions is 
avowed ; neither its non-commencement, nor its completion. (Thus) the 
present is known in two ways—as dissociated from the past and future and 
as associated (with them)—(the first), that which is indicated by the being 
of an object as in 'a substance is’; (the second), that which, as in ‘cooking’ 
or ‘cutting’, expresses a continuing series of actions and involves the three¬ 
fold time. Other forms of common usage where (the present tense) is meant 
to indicate nearness, etc. (to present time), should also be noted (in this con¬ 
nection). * Therefore present time does exist.” 

Here is represented a controversy between two schools of thought,—one, 
which denies the present and the other, which admits it. We are now con¬ 
cerned only with the latter. It is known as Nyaya and may be described 
as a realistic and pluralistic system. It separates substance from quality, 
universal from particular, etc., regarding each as an independent reality. So 
far as our present purpose is concerned, it recognizes, among other ultimate 
entities, absolute Time. The discussion here, however, is not in respect of it 
but relative or empirical time. The Nydya does not admit the latter as such 
to be an*objective fact and explains its notion as arising from the association 
of absolute Time with something else. The same absolute Time comes to be 
described-as past, present and future through such association, as the same 

• "E.g., 'I go* for 'I shall go’. Here again is an appeal to linguistic usage in support of 
present time. The use of ‘I go’ for ‘I shall go’ is secondary and a secondary use alway^tmplies 
the primary. See Vucaspati’s Commentary, p. 2S4. 
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person might, for instance, be described as ‘father', ‘son’, etc., from different 
points of view. * While some Indian thinkers maintain that objects involved 
in action (karakas) serve as the index of relative time, f the Nyaya main¬ 
tains that it is .action itself. To take the illustration given in the extract, 
a falling body may be said to involve a reference to three things—what falls, 
viz., the fruit here, the space through which it falls, and the action of falling. 
Of these, neither the space nor the fruit can be said to indicate time; for 
the space remains the same always and the fruit also at any two stages in the 
course of falling is in itself the same. They cannot thus be described as 
either ‘past’ or ‘future’. It is only the action of falling that can so be 
described. J This view of action being the index of time, implies the con¬ 
ception of the present as a duration for, according to the system, all action 
must last for at least four instants, § and there can be no instantaneous 
action. The duration of the present signified cannot accordingly be less 
than four instants but it may be more. 

Now as regards the meaning which the system attaches to past and 
future. These are not significant without reference to a third factor. 
‘Before’ and ‘after’ are meaningless unless they are referred to something 
different from cither, viz., the present” which, as we have seen, is known 
through action. Thus past and future also refer to action though only 
through the present, and they mean respectively the time when some action 
or other we have in view is over or is yet to be. If we now consider the 
object involved in action we find that it is characterised by action in what 
is described as the present, but not in what is described as either the past or 
future. Hence we often apply epithets suggestive of past and future to 
objects, but we do so only secondarily. For instance, we distinguish a 
‘fallen’ fruit from the same in the state of.'going to fall’; though the fruit 
in itself is the same if we think of it apart from action. It is this secondary 
use of past and future with reference to objects that accounts for the mis¬ 
conception, alluded to above, that objects and not action are the index of 
time. 

Objects not associated with action also may indicate time, but it can be 
only present time. This -is what was described above as the present known 
through the being of objects. An object like a fruit, it is believed, arises from 

* See Nyaya Variika , p. 253 (Benares Edition), 
t See VScaspati's Commentary, p. 281. 

X Cf. Nydya-Vdrtika, II, i, 40. *» 

5 See Dinatarlya on Muktava/i, i. 46 : prathamo-kannanah Aiana-calnitayuvasl/idyinaft. 
According to the atomism of the system, ‘action’ is supposed to operate through 'disjunction* 
and "Conjunction’ each of which occupies two instants. See A. B. Keith: Indian Logic and 
Atomiun, pp. 190 and 223. 


a certain concourse of atoms which continues only for a time. In other words 
produced objects come into relation with Tiirie 1 2 3 4 and their being may therefore 
beasigu of it. There is however this important difference between time as thus 
indicated and the same as indicated by action. While both equally signify 
the present, the latter involves in addition a reference to past and future with¬ 
in itself. ‘Cooking’, for instance, comprehends various minor actions; and, 
at any stage some of them may have been over and others may have yet to 
make their appearance.2 Thus though the whole series of actions when 
regarded as one viz., 'cooking ’ indicates only present time, each member of 
the series may give rise to the conception of the three-fold time. The fire, for 
instance, may.have been kindled; it may be in the process of being kindled or 
it may be going to be kindled. In the case of being, on the other hand, no 
such internal distinction is possible, and an object, so long as it is, signifies 
only present time.3 This view also implies that the present is a duration; 
for an object, according to the system, should last for at least two instants * 
though, of course, it may last longer. 

It will bo seen, even from the few references which we have found neces¬ 
sary to make to the Nyaya philosophy, that there are several points in its 
conception of Nature {e.g., recognition of absolute Time) wherein it differs 
from modern science. Yet there is a clear resemblance between the two as 
regards the view they take of ‘present time’. This view may be summarized as 
follows :—The present is always a duration, though its breadth may vary and 
need not necessarily be the same wherever present time is apprehended. 


1. Ultimate entities which arc eternal are not in Time. 

2. See Nyaya-VUrtika II, i, 43. 

3. Commonly, no doubt, we talk of an object as having ban or going to 1*; but there exists 

nothing then whose states these expressions may be taken to describe. (Sec Vacaspati's 
Com. p.284.) For the Nyaya does not believe in the unity of Nature and, further, crpUins 
objects like the fruit as coming into existence anew and passing out of it finally. 

4. f.e., the moments of origination and abidance. The earliest instant when an object can 

perish is the third. Some among the followers of the Nyaya admit instantaneous objects 
as a mere theoretic possibility (compare e. g., Tarka-Sangraha-Dxpika : Bombay Sanskrit 
Series: Section 10) but, generally speaking, it is recognized that objects, especially 
perceivable objects and therefore all such as indicate present tijnc, must last longo than 
au instant. See Nyaya-Manjarx, pp. 458 and 463. 
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NOTES. 


Derivation of the name “ Bangalore”. 


SOME years ago, in a paper on “ Place Names in Mysore State ” read by me before 
the Mythic Society and subsequently published in this Journal, I gave some space 
to certain possible derivations of the name “ Bangalore Since then I have 
given further attention to this subject. May the name be another form of “ Vcn- 
galuru”, "Vengalur” i.e. " Vengadur ” or “Venkatur”? A village named 
"Vengalapuram”, close to Tirupattur, in the present North Arcot District, is an 
instance of this popular form of the name. ” Vengalapuram ” is more correctly 
” Venkatapuram”. This being so, our “ Bangalore” is possibly " Vengaluru " or 
" Vengalur" i.e., really " Venkaturu ” or "Venkatur” or “Venkata’s town Even 
now the Mahomcdans pronounce the name of the city as “Vengalur ", while those 
speaking Kannada call it " Bengalur The change of “Va” into “Ba", “Ka" 
into "Ga” and "Ta” into “La" being grammatically capable of explanation, it is 
at least open to one to conjecture that the name of the City is identical with or 
has something to do with “Venkata". Who this Venkata was or when he lived, 
there is no evidence to speak about. Perhaps, the place was only named after the 
deity “ Venkata ” or “Vcnkatachala", of the famous Tirupati Hill in North Arcot 
District. It is common for emigrants to name the cities they found or the settle¬ 
ments they form after the old cities or settlements from which they emigrated in 
search of new abodes. It is possible Kempe Gowda, the builder of Modern 
Bangalore, bore this in mind and founded a temple in the new city he founded. He 
dedicated it to “ Venkata ” or “Vcnkataramana" of the sacred Tirupati Hill. That 
this view is not wholly unsupported will be evident when I say that local inquiries 
made show that the temple in the City Fort is actually dedicated to the deity “Venka- 
tachala” or " Vcnkataramana ” i.e., the deity worshipped on the Tirupati Hill. 
This is confirmed by Rice in his Gazetteer of Mysore (II. 21). It would appear that 
the images in the two places are exactly alike. This temple dates from the time 
of Kempe Gowda (16th century—the Fort being erected in 1637 A.D.) who built 
it and dedicated it to “Venhatachala", not only out of regard to the most renown¬ 
ed temple in all Southern India but also because the name was closely allied to 
the name of the existing village “Vengaluru" or “Bengaluru”, which was the name 
of a village now called old Bangalore, the site of which is pointed out near 
Kodigehalli, north-west of Hebbal Tank. The early settlers in the, place were 
partly Telugu and partly Tamil in their origins and the forms “ Vengalapura ” and 
“ Vengalur”, and “Bengaluru” and “ Bengalur” would be perfectly correct in 
theii^mouths. ThaUthe name of the place is much older than Kempe Gowda, 
there is no doubt whatever; and any derivation which suggests any connection 



with the name " Venkata ” has to take note of this fact and put forth a hypothesis 
which will satisfy not only the derivation of the name of the city but also the 
name ofjts presiding deity since the time of Kempe Gowda. 

One other suggestion before I close this brief note. Kempe Gowda and his 
forbears were feudatories of the Vijayanagar Kings. Kempe Gowda built in 1537 
A.D. the Bangalore Fort with the permission of Achyuta Raya, the then ruling 
Vijayanagar King. Whatever might have been the religion of the earlier Vijaya¬ 
nagar kings, there is hardly any doubt whatever that Krishna Raya (1509-1530) 
and his successors Achyuta Raya (1530-1542), Sadasiva Raya 4 (1542-1547), etc., were 
staunch Vaishnavas and their devotion to God Venkataramana of the Tirupati 
Hill, as evidenced by their benefactions to its temple, etc., was well-known even in 
those days. The copper images of Krishna Raya and other Vijayanagar worthies 
are still prominent objects of regard in the Tirupati Temple. Two of the succes¬ 
sors of Achyuta went by the name of Venkata or Venkatapati (Venkatapati I, 
1586-1614 and Venkatapati II, 1626-1639). Kempe Gowda, the builder of the 
Mysore Fort and founder of the temple in it, might have intended his dedication 
of the temple to “Venkataramana” as also a compliment to Achyuta, his Sovereign 
,Lord, whose devotion to the Tirupati temple and its presiding deity was famous 
in his time. 

A few words about grammatical changes may be added : 

The forms are or may be as follows :— 

Venkata™ Vcngada™ Vcngula™ Bengala. 
often changes places with W- 

Sec Sabdamani Darpana. (B. M. P. Edn. 1872) Pages 82, 121-123, 81, 134, 
211, 212, 218, 220, 223, 251. 275. 

VS often changes into rt 

Sec Sabdamani Darpana. (B. M. P. Edn. 1872) Pages 77. 78, 195, 197, 198, 
199, 200, 202, 203, 205, 206. 210-216, 218, 221-224, 381. 388, 387. 
takes the place of U and rf- 

See Sabdamani Darpana. (B. M. P. Edn. 1872) Pages 31 (for U) and 29, 
397 (for rf)- 

Adding the termination 0 A 1 U to the above forms, the names will be as follows:- 
Venkaturu = Vengaduru = Vengaluru = Bengaluru ( = AngUc6 , Bangalore). 

As regards the name Vcn gad a. it is necessary to refer, in passing, to the 
Tamil place and personal names Vengadam (“the name of the Venkata Hill; 
also name of a person); Tiritvengadam (“the holy Venkata Hill; also name 
of a person). Similarly, Vengala , is found as a personal name in Vengalayya and 
Vcngali. Cf. Telugu Tirnvengalayya. Vtngali is also the name of a village ; and 
Vengalapuram, name of another village. I would.finally refer to Mr. Puttaiya’s pa¬ 
per on Kemtfe Gowda and his successors (A/. S. J. XIII, 4, Page 739) for the strong 
Vaishnavite leanings that the family of Kempe Gowda showed in later days. 
Apparently from Immadi Kempe Gowda (1569-1658), this respect for Vaishna^ism 
took a strong turn and ended in the founding of Mutts* and building of shrines 


dedicated to Vishnu, under the direction and guidance of Vaishnavite teachers of 
note, at Magadi (the family seat of the family), Cheluvarayapete (close to Magadi), 
Baichapura, etc. „ 

If the grounds adduced above are worthy of consideration, the only inference 
possible is that the name “ Bangalore ” is derived from “ Bengalur ”, which is 
another form of “Vengadur”, “ Venkatur ” or "Venkata’s town”, probably 
after the Holy Hill at Tirupati and presiding deity on it, in whose honor the 
temple in the Bangalore Fort was built* C. HAYAVADANA Rao. 


The Date of the 11th Paripadal. 

THE 11 th Patipatfal is of peculiar value and importance in fixing the Sarigham 
age. Alone among the Sahgham works, the earliest extant Tamil literature, it 
gives, if not actually its date of composition, at least ample astronomical data 
which enable us to fix its date. The poem begins with a statement of the 
positions of the planets, at or shortly before the commencement of a rainy season, 
actually observed by the poet. Venus is said to have been in the Itshabha raii. 
Mars was in Mesha, and Mercury was in Mithuna. The time was at dawn. 
Krttikfi was high up in the heavens, if not # actually at the zenith, as the expression 
sii>£*ju?r itfjfKj n ,ay be interpreted either way. Jupiter was in Mina, beyond 
Saturn’s two houses Makara and Kumbha. Saturn himself was in Makara, beyond 
Dhanu. Then we have the expression urr<i> Quntocxo ufiiu iLoapu This 

may mean either that the moon was eclipsed, or that the moon had disappeared 
in the region of ASlesha. Agastya had reached Mithuna, The rains began to 
pour, as if the rainy season had actually commenced. 

I may note at the outset that the positions of the planets given here must be 
their true, and not mean ones, as the poet evidently wrote from actual observation, 
and as there is no date between 1 A.C. and 700 A.C. to suit the positions given, if 
calculated by the mean motions of the planets. Besides, all the planets were 
evidently above the horizon, and the time was before sunrise, when the stars and 
planets were visible. So there was nothing to prevent the poet from observing 
them himself, if he wanted to do so. We may, therefore, rightly infer that the 
positions given are the true ones. 

It will be noticed that the sun’s position is not given. But, as the sky be : 
tween the end of Makara (300°), and the beginning of Mithuna (60°) was visible, 
the sun must have been between 60° and 120°. Also, as Mercury and Venus, 
whose maximum distances from the sun are 26° and 48°, were in Muhuna and 
Rshabha respectively, the sun’s longitude cannot be greater than 108°. The sun 
was thus between 60° and 108°, and the solar month must, therefore, have been 
Aoi or Adi. So the statement of Parimelajahar, the commentator, that the sun 
was in Simha cannot be correct. No doubt some astronomers before Varahamihira 

* [Note— Mr. C. H. Hao apparently overlooks the fact that a Begur inscription of the 9th century 
A,D V refers to the existence of Bangalore.— Ed\ 



mention astrological combinations, apparently placing the distances of Mercury 
and Venus from the sun at a little more than 26° and 48°. But evidently, in 
their times, the calculation of the motions of Mercury and Venus had not yet been 
perfected. Anyhow, the same reason cannot apply to the case of the Pari phial, 
as the positions given in it were arrived at by direct observation, and not calcula¬ 
tion. As between Ani and A<li, we cannot say which is to be preferred. From 
the wording of the text, it is possible to infer that the rainy season need not have 
actually begun. The rainy months arc the lunar months Sravana and Bhadrapada, 
and the statement of the Ma\iimlkhalai that the first fortnight of Ftshabha fell in 
spring (ch. 11,11. 40-41 ; ch. 15, 11. 23-24) is not inconsistent with this, and it is 
possible that the puminmn/a system was the one used in the text. The positions 
given in the text may, therefore, be referred to the puryimanta Ash5<;lha, shortly 
before the rainy season began. 

I may now tabulate the data of the text as follows:—(1) Month Ani or A(Ji = 
Ashatjha ; before sunrise ; (2) Moon—Eclipsed, or in AMesha ; (3) Snturn-Makara=» 
270° to 300°; (4) Jupiter-Mina = 330° to 360°; (5) Mars-Mcsha = 0°to 80°;(8)Venus- 
Rshabha“30°to60°;(7) Mercury-Mithuna«60° to 90° ;(8) Kfttika—high upin the 
heavens ; (9) Aga»tya-Mithuna*fl0° to 90°. But, as to Agastya, we have no means 
of calculating its position, as the Hindu authorities give no rules on the subject. 

I have now to fix the general period for which the calculations have to be 
made. On the one hand, no critical writer has suggested a date before the 
Christian era for the Sartgham age. On the other hand, it could not have been 
later than 700 A.C. as, according to the bigger Cinnamanur plates, the hero of 
Talai-alauknnam, Netjurtcelyan, was an ancestor of Nctjumaran, the hero of 
Nclveli, who lived in the 7th century A.C. So the 11th Parip&t/al must date be¬ 
tween 1 A.C. and 700 A.C. 

Between these limits, only two dates, 372 A.C. and 634 A.C., have hitherto 
been suggested as satisfying the given data. Mr. Somasundara DeSikar has already 
proved that the former is untenable, and Mr. R. S. Narilyapasvami Ayyar, who 
suggested it, has not met the criticisms urged against his view. The date 17th 
June 634 A.C. was put forward by Mr. L. D. Svamikapou Pi||ai, who admits that 
on that day Saturn was in 257 , f.e, 18° from the required position. Even allowing 
for the errors due to unaided observation, the difference is too great for a planet 
which takes a year to traverse 13°. So he suggests that waoGi&eu 

may mean that Saturn was actually in Dhanu and only nearing Makara. But there 
is no possible way of arriving at such a meaning. So his date fails to satisfy. 

I nia# now state the results of my own calculations, with the invaluable aid of 
Mr. SvaraikaQQU Pi||ai’s Indian Chronology. Between 1 A.C. and 700 A.C. only 
two dates satisfy the given data. I may tabulate them as follows :— 

15 U 1 dime 17 A.C. 6/1 June 254 A.C. Required position. 

(1) 31st Ani = bright half of (1) 20th Ani = bright half (1) Ani or A<ji = bright half 

Ashfidha ; of Ashadha ; of AsKS,dha ; 

(2) ASlesha till 9 gh.; (2) A$lesha till 20 gh.; * (2) Alesha before sunrise. 
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15 th June 17 A.C. 

‘ • 6 th June 254 A.C. 


(3) Saturn 277° ; 

(3) Saturn 294°; • 

(3) 

(4) Jupiter 335° ; 

(4) Jupiter 326° ; 

(4) 

(6) Mars 3°; 

(5) Mars 359° ; 

(5) 

(6) Venus 44°; 

(6) Venus 59° ; 

(6) 

(7) Mercury 90°; 

(7) Mercury 72° ; 

(7) 

(8) K r ttika 57° above the 

(8) Krttika 45° above the 

(8) 


Required position. 


horizon. horizon. 

The only discrepancies are that, on the 6th June 264 A.C. Jupiter and Mars 
were respectively 4 3 and 1° from the required positions. But they are immaterial, 
if we allow for the errors of unaided observation. So both dates may be taken to 
satisfy the given data. As between them, choice has to be made in conformity 
with all other available evidence as to the Sarigham age. But, as only astronomical 
calculations can give us exact dates, all theories assigning to the Sahgham age a 
date later than the 3rd century A.C. must now be given up. 

K. G. Sankara. 


An Interesting Grant from Girnar of V. S. 1330. 


ON the famous GirnSr hill in Kathiawad is found the following stone inscription 
at the entrance to the mantfapa of Ganadhara situated in the west of the main 
temple of Neminfttha. The engraved portion, measuring 9 inches in length and 
33 inches in breadth, is in a good slate of preservation. 

The inscription is in small but beautiful Nagari characters usually found in 
the inscriptions of the Chaulukya rulers of ApahJIap&tapa. The writing is generally 
free from grammatical mistakes. The language is Sanskrit prose. 

The inscription is very interesting as it records an unusual grant of the right 
of engraving inscriptions (ijjprrw) at the religious places on the sacred hill Girnar 
to one Haripala, son of Sutradhara Goga, belonging to the Mevatja community. 
The grant was given by the Jain priests including Udayaprabhasuri and by the 
Panchas (who managed the Jain institutions on the hill), headed by Mchcta 
Dhandha. It refers itself to the reign of the Chaulukya (Vaghcla) sovereign 
Arjunadcva of Agahilapatana in North Gujarat, whose viceroy over the Saurastra 
was Pa I ha. 

The present inscription is later by two years than the Cutch* inscription of 
the same king dated V. S. 1328 so long known to be his latest one. Th$ earliest 
inscription of the next ruler, Sarangadeva, is of V. S. 1332 also from Cutch.t 

Palha seems to have been appointed viceroy over Saurastra (Kathiawad) some 
time after V. S. 1320, for from an inscription! of Arjunadcva from the village 
• Ajjtiquarian Remains of the Province of Kacliha, p. 89. 
t iud. Ant., XXI, p.4277. 

t Published in Gujarati in the Buddhi Prakasha, Jan. 1914, 




Kaniela in the Porbandar State in Kathiawad of that year we know that Samanta- 
simha was appointed viceroy over Saurastra after the transfer of his brother Salaksa 
over Lata. Palha seems to be in the same post at least up to V. S. 1333 as an 
inscription of that year found in the town Amarana 1 in the Navanagar State in 
Kathiawad and belonging to the reign of Arjunadeva's successor Sarangadeva 
denotes. 

With a view to see how far the privilege of engraving inscriptions on the 
Girnar hill was enjoyed by the grantee I examined a number of inscriptions on the 
hill engraved after this. But in almost all of them the name of the mason is not 
given. I found only one inscription 2 3 4 5 6 7 on Girnar bearing the name of Haripala as 
engraver, but unfortunately its date is lost. 

TEXT. 

1 w«> *ft*T{j7T h ° ti fnrPTT Qo sfqfh: 4 u w q^?*-. 

2 $« ui® Hrrer 3 ® m suinrt fff*gqis* 0 «ftqi^3 

4 'rr^g?r 3.0 »fT3*T<RTRCT«i«7 

5 W'tKW wrens 11 m 8 9 

6 W'nrw Ho ^nq^rr^o? 

7 *4 II 3f«(W‘Tr^T iRWlfa W*T H fa II 3 pnrq?J W'TW: II 

D. B. DISKALKAR, 

Curator, Watson Museum, 
Rajkot, 


1 Published in Gujarati in the Puratattva. Vol. I. Part I. _ 

2 Revised list of Antiquarian Remains in Bombay Presidency, p. 351. 

3 Thi^line which ought to bo at the end of the inscription is engraved here perhaps for 

want of space at the end. 

4 Read ^fqcft. 

5 Suppty sqrqrt ftffa or somc such expression. 

6 Read 

7 Read o JTSTtftf- " N 

8 Read % » 

9 The sign of zero is unnecessary. 


REVIEWS. 


The History and Institutions of the Pallavas. 

By C. S. Srinivasachari, Esq., M.A. 


This is a brochure of'24 royal 8vo pages giving a brief history of the Pallavas 
gleaned from all available sources and knit together in the form of a connected 
account. The subject matter is treated under four heads, vis ., (1) The Origin of the 
Pallavas, (2) Their Early History, (8) The Great Pallavas and (4) Social and 
Political Institutions. 

The author has taken much pains in focussing all the essential details 
falling under each head and presenting the various theories extant in a nutshell, 
so that one gets a fairly vivid picture of the history and culture of this ancient 
dynasty who had evidently attained a high degree of civilization and who had 
become politically important over twelve centuries ago. 

The author quotes or refers in brief to all the known authorities—authors, 
inscriptions, grants, etc.—in dealing witfi the history of the Pallavas under the 
different headings given above without obtruding his own opinion and leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. Under the heading ‘The Origin of the Pallavas,’ 
the author mentions the theories whether the Pallavas were a body of foreigners 
who entered India from outside or whether they were indigenous and quotes 
the final authority of Dr. S. K. Aiyangar that "so far as the available evidence 
goes, they were a dynasty of the Andhras, probably related to or even springing 
out of the clan of the Satavahanas.” 

As regards their early history, the Pallavas were the contemporaries of the 
semi-royal families of Naga origin and succeeded to their power. There were two 
dynasties of Pallavas, one of which issued its grants written in Prakrit and the 
other in Sanskrit. The Prakrit grants prove that the Pallava dynasty was 
ruling in the third century A.D.; that during the reigns of its kings the Pallava 
dominions were extensive including not only Kanchi and its surrounding territory 
but also the Telugu country as far north as the river Krishna; and that the 
Pallava administration was. elaborate showing a distinct Asokan character in the 
organization of its government. 

The history of the Sanskrit dynasty of the Pallavas contains manj» debatable 
points. They probably held sway in the fifth and sixth centuries and comprised 
two dynasties ruling simultaneously at Palakkada and at Kanchi, the former sub¬ 
jugating the latter later on. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar thinks that their dominion was 
broken up into three divisions and t4>rcc rolers were governing the territory which was 
und«£ the early Pallavas. But Rai Bahadur Mr. Venkayya opines that the Pallavas 
were driven out of ConjeeOaram by one of the indigenous tribes of the Tamil 



Country, vis., the Karikala or l|am Tiraiyan, which theory Dr. Aiyangar oppoSeS. 
But whichever theory is true, there is no doubt that at the beginning of the period 
of the Sanskrit dynasty, the Pallava dominions comprised probably all the 
territory from Kanchi to Vengi and the districts of Kurnool and perhaps also 
Anantapur, Cuddapah and Bellary. 

Among the great Pallavas Simhavishnu was the earliest. He claims to have 
vanquished the Malaya, Kalabhra, Chola and Pandya rulers, the Simhala king 
and the Keralas. Mahendravarman, his son, vanquished Pulakesin II. He was a 
Jain but was converted to Saivism by Saint Appar. "He was the author of the 
earliest rock-cut temples at Trichinopoly, Pallavaram, Mamandur and other 
places.” Professor DubreuiI considers Mahendra as the greatest figure in the history 
of Tamil civilization. " He gave a new impulse to Saivism ; glorified music and 
poetry ; transported the taste for rock-cut temples from the banks of the Krishna to 
the Tamil country; and built the great tanks at Mahendravadi, Mamandur, etc.” 
Narasimhavarman, the son of Mahendra, surpassed his father in his conquest and 
was surnamed Narasimha the Great. He repeatedly defeated the Cholns, Keralas, 
Kalabhras and Pandyas. He captured the Chalukya capital Vatapi and destroyed 
it. He surpassed the glory of Rama by his conquest of Lanka. Narasimha II 
is credited with having built the i^ailasanatha and Airavatisvara temples at 
Kanchi and the stone temples at Mamallnpuram and Panamalai. The next king 
Paramesvaravarman was the probable builder of the Vaikuntanathapcrumal 
temple at Kanchi as well as the Siva temple at Tiruvadi in South Arcof district. 
The next ruler was Nandi of Te)|aru in whose reign flourished a large number of 
poets. His son was, according to Professor Dubreuil, Nripatunga who conquered 
the Pandyas and captured Madura about 862 A.D. Both Dr. Hultzsch and Mr. 
Vcnkayya think that Nripatunga was not a Pallava but was a descendant of 
Western Gangas but Mr. Gopinatha Rao and Professor Dubreuil maintain he was 
a Pallava. The last king of the Pallavas was Aparajita who was conquered by 
Aditya Chola. His rule lasted till 900 A.D. 

Kanchi was associated with Pallava power from the days of Samudragupta. 
Sanskrit literature cafne in for a large amount of encouragement in their lime. 
Kanchi rose to be a great literary centre and a gathering place of all religious 
disputants of all creeds. 

The Pallavas appear to have been Saivas af first while some of the kings 
were probably Vaishnavas. Jainism also flourished along with' these creeds. 
Buddhism also prevailed and had its own votaries. 

There was a good deal of literary activity during fhe Pallava period. Kanchi 
was the centre of Sanskrit culture. Bharavi, the author of Kiratarjuniya, was 
a contemporary of Simhavishnu of Kanchi. fCit-atarjuniya became very popular 
soon after it was written and scenes from it are sculptured on the whole side of 
the hill at Mamallapura. Dandin, the celebrated author of Kavyadarsa, refers in 
his work to Rajavarma of the Pallava family of Kanchi. Bl&maha and Nfahidatfa 
were friends of Dandin and resided at the Pallava court. Mahendravarma I is 
11 
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supposed lo have been Ihe author of the Sanskrit work Mattavilasa Prahasana 
and he also seems to be the king who inscribed a musical treatise on the whole 
side of the hill at Kudimiyamalai. Abridged editions of the works of BMsa and 
Sudraka recently published-at Trivandrum appear to have been issued for being 
staged at the court of the Pallava king, Rajasimha, while in some editions of 
Mudrarakshasa the name of the Pallava king, Dantivarman, is mentioned in the 
last benedictory verse. 

The Pallava history discloses a good organization of administrative institu¬ 
tions, the plates and'grants of the Pallavas revealing their tax system, village 
assemblies and tank and irrigation committees. The Pallavas started a number of 
huge irrigation works among which may be mentioned Mahendra Tataka, Paramc- 
swara Tataka, etc. In temple building, the Pallavas attained glorious eminence. 
Great solicitude was shown in the matter of endowments and of temple services. 
The temples often served as the meeting places of the village Sabha, as the 
theatre, and the forum of the village. In almost every temple a free school was 
maintained while colleges for Vcdic and higher studies were located in some 
temples supported by liberal royal grants. 

Such are the main features of Pallava history and achievement which 
Mr. Srinivasachari has brought together to give us an impressive and graphic idea 
of the glories of Pallava rule. After the f disappearance of the dynasty, the 
later Pallava chiefs sank into the position of mere feudatory nobles and officials 
in the service of the territorial kingdoms. The Pallavas arc believed to be 
identical with the Kurumbas of whom the Kurumbars of the Tamil country and 
the Kurubas of the Kannada country and Mysore arc representatives. 

B. P. 


Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions for 1920—21. 


THE matters dealt with in the Report are very interesting. The work of pre¬ 
servation of the paintings at Ajanta needs special mention. There can be no 
two opinions that the conservation of these paintings is of national importance 
forming as they do one of the most ancient and greatest relics of Indian Art. 
H*. K. H. the Nizam’s Government have not been slow to recognize it and the 
liberal grant of Rs. 60,125 made by them towards their restoration bespeaks 
their parental solicitude for preserving the monument. Our thanks ar<?» also due 
to Sir John Marshall who is stated to have been greatly instrumental in procuring 
the expert staff requisite for performing this delicate and difficult.task. We 
would, in this connection, invite the attention of all interested in, or having to do 
with, the conservation of ancient- monuments to the Director’s account of the 
processes employed ,-by the experts in restoring the paintings, given at pages 15 
and 16 of the Report. 



Considerable work has also been done under Epigraphy. It is stated that 
two monographs, one on the inscriptions of Nagai by Mr. Krishnamacharlu of the 
Epigraphic Survey of the Government of India and the other on the inscription of 
Shitab Khan at Warangal Fort by Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Kao, Editor of the 
Telugu Encyclopaedia, were under preparation during the year under report. The 
editing of the latter inscription, which, we expect, will throw a good deal of 
light on Warangal for long the cock-pit of contending parties in the struggles 
between the Vijayanagar and the Bhamini Kingdoms, could not have fallen into 
abler hands than that of the late Mr. Lakshmana Rao. It is a great pity that 
he was snatched away from us before the work was finished. 

A charge generally made against archeological reports is that they are dry 
and uninteresting to the layman. But we are happy to observe that this Report 
may well claim to be free from such an attack and the plates printed in it 
add very much to its interest. 

Our task is not equally happy in having to refer to the work of the Hyderabad 
Archieological Society. It is said that there was a paucity of papers to be read 
before the Society. This, ns observed by the Government, is really unfortunate 
and we trust that the Director’s appeal to members for greater assistance and 
co-operation will not go in vain. 

" T. S. 


The Light of Ancient Persia. 

By MANKCK PITHAWALA, B.A., B.Sc. 
Theosophicn! Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Rs. 2-8-0. 


WE have read this book with much delight. Mr. Pithawala is a Parsi patriot. 
He writes in the true spirit of a scholar and his book, accurate, up-to-date and handy 
as it is, ought to go through many editions. The interest of the book is great. 
It treats of Persia, its great people the Parsis, its renowned kings and its greatest 
religious reformer, Zoroaster. The author sketches the course of Parsi culture 
and the manner in which it has influenced civilization, East and West. It is 
impossible not to be impressed with the patient reading of well-known authorities 
Mr. Pithawala has brought to bear on his work. If is patent on every page of it. 
The renter has a pleasant run of it but every one who is accustomed to anything 
like systematic writing will appreciate the painstaking labour that the author 
must have employed in producing a book of this size packed so full with 
information, at once useful and handy. There will be no excuse hereafter for 
Indians not knowing more of Parsis, their religion, their ancient habitats and 
their glorious past history. x 

In view of the fact that this book is likely to be^ issued* again and again to 
meet the demand for it, I would add a few suggestions and improvements, Jhere 
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being little really in which to differ from the author or criticise—in the hackneyed 
sense—his writing. We should like to see a better map than the one facing 
page 162. This map is extremely defective. If possible, a map showing th$ extent 
of the influence exerted by Persia, both East and West, should be added. 
It wou)d enable the reader to follow the author more closely. An indcjc to the 
book is a desideratum. 

We would, before closing this brief review, invite the attention of the Indian 
reader to the many points in which Hindu customs agree with those of the Parsis. 
Mr. Pithawala's chapter in “ Modern Science in Ancient Persia ” will clearly 
bring home these to him. In the chapter on “The Parsees and New India” 
is summed up Jhe recent history of Parsis in India. Besides, in it y/t have 
Mr. Pithawala’s suggestions for the general improvement of Parsis as a commu¬ 
nity. Tljese are eminently practical and wc have no doubt they \yijl attract the 
attention they deserve at the hands of the leaders of the Pjtrsi Community. 

C. H. R. 


The Ramayana and the Vaicjika Kosha. 

research Department, d.a.v. College, Lahore. 


WE arc indebted to the research section of the above College for two serial 
publications; one being the first eighteen chapters pf Ayodhyakanda according 
to twelve recensions prevailing in the North-Western part of India. The various 
readings in each stanza are given in footnotes. It is useful to students of the 
Ramayana, who gra interested in scrutinizing how the great ancient classic branched 
off into various readings in its attempt to reach down to the masses. The work 
is from the hands of Mr. Pandit Ram I.abhaya, M.A., some time Professor of 
Sanskrit, in the University of the Punjab. 

The Vaidika Kosha, 1st volume, is a concordance of the etymologies, meanings 
of Vedic words, and scientific and moral passages, contained in the fifteen printed 
Brahmanas of all the Vedas. It must be of great interest to students of the Vedas. 
English-knowing as well as orthodox. 

Both volumes are priced at Rs. 1/8 each, and are indicative of patient and 
scholarly research. 

G. R. J. 



List,of Subscriptions and Donations received during 
•the quarter ending 31st March 1924. 


Names. 

Volume. 

Amount. 

Messrs. 


RS. 

A. 

p. 

K. Cftandy, Bangalore .. 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

P. Subbarama Chetty, Bangalore 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

C. S. Kuppusami Iyengar. Bangalore 

.. XIII & XIV 

10 

0 

0 

Rajasabhabhushana Dewan Bahadur 

K. P. Puttaona Chetty, Bangalore 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

H. Lubeck, Bangalore .. 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Y. A. Yates, Bangalore.. 

XIV 

6 

0 

0 

Miss A. E. Nash, Bangalore 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. H. B. Mylvaghanam Bangalore 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

B. Vasudevamurthy, Bangalore 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Mrs. N. Lalitabai, Bangalore . 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. Leslie C. Coleman, Bangalore .. 

XIV 

' 6 

0 

0 

K. V. Ramaswami Iyengar, Bangalore 

.. XIV 

6 

0 

0 

Rev. H. Bailleau, Maynvaram 

.. XIII & Xiv 

6 

0 

0 

Rev. I.enas A. Olson, Bangalore .. 

XIV 

6 

0 

0 

Col. P. A. Skipwith, Bangalore 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Rev. M. B. Taylor, Bangalore 

XIV 

6 

0 

0 

N. Devrao Shivaram, Bangalore 

.. Life membership} 
donation ) 

100 

0 

0 

Rev. F. Van Peene, Bangalore 

XIV 

0 

0 

0 

K. A. Krishnaswami Iyer, Bangalore 

XIII 

6 

0 

0 

Dr. H. E. Watson, Bangalore 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. J. J. Sudborough, Bangalore .. 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

R. B. Plumer, Bangalore 

.. XIII & XIV 

10 

0 

0 

Pandit Baladcva Upadhyaya. Benares 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

B. Ramakrishna Rao, Mysore . .. 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

B. T. Kcshaviengar, Bangalore 

.. • XIII 

5 

0 

0 

A. Mjdhava Iyengar, Bangalore 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

T. S. Nlinjappa, Bangalore 

XIV . 

6 

0 

0 

P. G. D’Souza, Bangalore 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

. T. S. Venkanniah, Bangalore 

XIII 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. C. Amritaraj, Bangalore 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

P. M. Somasundaram Pillay, Bangalore 

XIV 

\ 

0 

0 

K. Devanathan, Bangalore 

•• , xiv 

5 

0 

0 

S, Gundu Rao, Mysore .. 

.. XIV 

3 

4 

0 
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Names. 


Volume. 

Amount. 

Messrs. 



RS. 

A. 

p. 

Rev. H. Heras, Bombay 

• • 

XIV 

*3 

0 

0 

P. P. S. Sastri, Madras 

■ • 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Bhadravati .. 

■ • 

Life membership \ 






donation J 

100 

0 

0 

V. R. Thyagaraja Iyer, Bangalore ... 

• • 

• XV 

5 

0 

0 

R. Gopalachari, Madras 


XIV 

3 

0 

0 

N. Raghavachar, Kumbakonam .. • 


XIV 

3 

0 

0 

G. M. Taylor, K. G. F. 

• • 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

B. Rama Rao, Madras .. 

9 9 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

C. Raitt, Baragiri Post 

9 9 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

P. S. Lakshminara&u, Bangalore .. 

9 9 

Part payment of) 






Vol. XIV j 

2 

8 

0 

Col. P. A. Barton, Bangalore 

9 9 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

E. P. Metcalfe, Bangalore 

9 9 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

K. S. Gundappa, Bangalore 

9 9 

XII 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. J. C. Kann, Bangalore 

9 9 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

M. Gopalakrishnaswami Naik, Bangalore 
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'List of Books presented or purchased during 
the quarter ending 31st March 1924. 


By presentation- 

superintendent. Government Printing. India— % 

Census of India, Vol. I, Parts 1 and 2, by J. T. Marten. 

Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras- 

Madras Epigraphic Report for the year 1921-22. 

Superintendent of Archaeology, Trivandrum- 
Stone and Copper-plate Inscriptions of Travancore, Travancore Archeological 
Series Vol. IV, Part 1, by K. V. Subramanya Iyer. 

Director of Archaeology. H. E. H. the Nizam's Govt.— 

Archieological Report of the Hyderabad State for 1920-21. 

Research Department, D. A. V. College, Lahore— 

"The Ramayana of Valmiki" (Parts 1-8). Edited by Pandit Rantalabhaya. 
“The Vcdic Kosn” Vol. I. Published by the Research Department of the 
I). A. V. College. 

The Association Press, Y. M. C. A.. Madras— 

The History and Institutions of the Pallavas, by Professor C. S. Srinivasa 
Chari. 

Professor Felix Lacote, Lyons University, (Translator).— 

Brhathkatha <^tokasaingraha, chapters I—IX, text and translation in two 
volumes. 

Brhathkatha Clokasamgraha, chapters X—XVII, text and translation in two 
volumes. 

V. R. Thyagaraja Iyer, Esq., M.A.— 

Journal of the Karnataka Snhitya Parishat. Vol. VIII. Parts 1—3. 
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EXCHANGES. 


I. The Editors of 

1. “ HINDUSTAN REVIEW,” Bankipore. 

2. “ INDIAN ANTIQUARY, " 

British India Press, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

3. "CEYL’ON ANTIQUARY,” The “ Times of Ceylon", Colombo. 

4. “ MODERN REVIEW, ” Calcutta. 

5. “THE HINDU MESSAGE, " Srirangam. 

' 6. “ WEDNESDAY REVIEW, ” Teppakulam, Trichinopoly. 

7. “ THE SOUTH INDIAN RESEARCH, ” 

Vepery, Madras. 

8. “THE.EASTERN BUDDHIST", The Library, Sinshu 

Otani University, Kyoto. 

9. “ THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE,” Madras. 

10. “ THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW," Mount Road, Madras. 

11. « THE VEDIC MAGAZINE,” Lahore. 

12. “ ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGEN LANDIS- 

CHEN GESELLSCHAET," Halle, Germany. 

13. "THE SANSKRIT BHARATHI,” Burdwan, Bengal. 

14. “THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY,” New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
. 15. “THE KALPAKA,” Tinnevelly. 

16. " EVERYMAN’S REVIEW,” Madras. 

17. “MAN,” The Rdyat Anthropological Institute, London. 

18. “ DJAWA,” Kanarillaan, 13, te Weltevreden, Jdva. 

19. “ MAN IN INDIA,” Ranchi B.N.Ry. (India) 

20. “THE KARNATAKA GRANTHAMALA,” Mysore. 

21. "THE MYSORE CHRONICLE,” Tumkur. 

22. “THE JAIN GAZETTE”, Pdrish Venkatachdla Iyer 

Street, George Town, Madras. 

23. “THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER,” Bombay. 

24. “ PRABUDDHA BHARATA, ADWAITA ASRAMA,” 

Mayavati P.O., Almora Dist. 

25. “THE SIIAMA’A” Aghore Mandir, San Thome, Madras. 

26. “VISHVA-BHARATHI”, 10 , Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

/' 27. “ NAVASHAKTI ", Dliarwar. 

28. "TH r E SHRINE OF WISDOM”, The Hermetic Truth 

Society, Lincoln House, Acacia Road, Acton, London (21-3) 


Publications from:— 

II. THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Poona. 

III. THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHEOLOGY, Simla. 

IV. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, BIHAR & ORISSA 

- RESEARCH SOCIETY, Patna. 

V. Do. “ THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY”, 

Bombay Branch, Bombay. 

VI. Do. ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

1, Park Street, Calcutta. 

VII. Do. THE INDO-FRENCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

• . Pondicherry. 

VIII. Do. MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

IX. THE REGISTRAR, Chief Secretariat, Fort St. George, Madras. 

X. THE REGISTRAR, MYSORE UNIVERSITY, Mysore. 

XI. THE REGISTRAR, MADRAS UNIVERSITY, Madras. 

XII. THE SECRETARY OF— 

(a) THE CONNEMARA PUBLIC LIBRARY, Madras. 

(b) THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

(c) THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

74, Grgsvcnor Street, London, W. 1. 

(d) THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, Poona. 

(e) LE BIBLIOTHECAIRE, SOClfeTfc ASIATIQUE, 

1, Rue de Seine, Paris. 

(/) THE PUNJAB HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lahore. 

(g ) THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Washington, 

D. C. (U.S.A.) 

(h) THE BANGIYA SAHITYA PARISHAD, 

243/1 , Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

(i) THE PURRA TATTWA MANDIR, Ahmadabad. 

O') THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY, 

Town Hall, Fort, Bombay. 

(k) THE K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 

172, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

( l) ASSOCIATION FRANCAISE DES AMIS DF. L’ORIENT, 

Mu see Guimet, Place d'icna, Paris (XVI). 

XIII. TIJE SUPERINTENDENT OF— 

(<r) ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY, Southern Circle, Madras , 

(b) RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, Kashmir State, Srinagar. 

(J) ARCHEOLOGY, Trivandrum, Travancore. 

XIV. THE CURATOR, Oriental Library, Mysore. 

XV. ASSISTANT ARCHEOLOGICAL SUPERINTENDENT * 

FOfc EPIGRAPHY, Madras. 
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DEWAN PURNIAH. 

By V. Raghavbndka Kao Bblathur, Esq., M.A. 

(.4 Paper read before the Mythic Society.) ? 

Many papers have been read before the Mythic Society on Haider Ali Khan 
and Tippu Sultan and it is perhaps appropriate that a short account of a 
leading Hindu minister of the period should be given to the members of the 
Society. Dewan Purniah was a trusted minister under Mussulman rule .in 
Mysore and on the restoration of the Hindu Prince to the Gadi, Purniah 
continued as Dewan during the minority of Krishnarnja Wodeyar. 

The guiding principle of Purniah’s illustrious career may be stated at the 
outset. “If those to whom God had given power always acted on the principle 
that the path of public virtue would be the only path to wealth and fame, 
upon that day the world would be well governed, and vice would lose its 
motive.”* It is thus small wonder that the name of Purniah conjures up 
visions of a great and beneficent administrator who, during the most stormy 
period in Mysore history, strove to preserve ancient landmarks in the country. 
In our State he is still remembered and his memory kept green in Hindu 
temples'renovated, in the institution of chatrams and caravanserais for the 
benefit of wearied and needy travellers and pilgrims. 

It is,a remarkable circumstance that Purniah was great as a statesman, a 
soldier and a financier, a very rare combination indeed ! Haider Ali Khan, 
Tippu Sultan and later the world-famous duke of Wellington and hisjjrother, 
the marquess, have borne testimony to the organizing genius of Purniah. 


Mysore S^ate Papers. Vol. II. pp. 296-7. 
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Properly to estimate the work of this great minister, it is necessary to have in 
mind the condition of South India of his day. In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, the several dynasties in the South were fighting for power. 
The Nabob of Arcot, the Nizam,-the Mahrattas, the English and the French, 
these were shuffling themselves into various contending parties, of course the 
English and the French being arrayed always against each other and claiming 
to support one or the other of the rest. Mysore and her rulers had their due 
share in this trouble and turmoil and the French were her allies against the 
English. The latter cleverly managed to render the Nizam harmless; Lord 
Wellesley, ably seconded by his brother ‘ who fought with his fiery few and 
won’, defeated the Mahrattas in the battles of Assaye and Argaum ; Mysore 
and her Mussalman usurpers were conquered after four famous wars and the 
fall of Seringapatam in 1799 closed the most famous episode in South Indian 
history. It has been said that the strongest fight the English had to put up 
in the course of empire-building in India, particularly in the South, was 
against the Mysore rulers. It may be said that that was in no small measure 
due to the sustained efforts of Purniah to provide the sinews of war for the 
lightning campaigns of Haider and Tippu. Later, the same Purniah helped 
the English and earned the gratitude nfld admiration of the Wellesleys by 
rendering prompt assistance to them in their wars against the Mahrattas.* 
Dcwan Purniah was born of a Brahmin family in Coimbatore, then a 
part of Mysore. The date of his birth is not known. He first came into 
prominence as the trusted Finance Minister of Haider Ali Khan. In appreci¬ 
ation of the work of Purniah and of his rare abilities, Haider bestowed on his 
talented minister the Jaghir of Maruvally near Mysore, t 

The loyalty of Purniah to Haider and his son Tippu and his considerable 
influence in the country for that end admit of no doubt. As an example 
of his devout loyalty to his master and his throne, the following instance 
may be recalled. When Haider died in the midst of his daring campaigns, 
away from the capital, his son Tippu was hundreds of miles away, near 
about Mangalore, fighting his father's battles and ignorant of his father’s 
fate.I Within the royal camp at Seringapatam there was treachery and 
scheming; it was a very critical time for the Mussalman dynasty in Mysore. 
It must be remembered that, after all, Haider was an usurper and exploited 
his position in the army to the disadvantage and ruin of his chief, the Hindu 
Raja ; now that Haider was fallen, every one tried to seize the opportunity for 
the restoration of the old and ancient Raja. Purniah’s own position- was very 
peculiar and must have been indeed very difficult. He was on the horns of a 


• Wjllington's Despatches. (Selections) No. 173, p. 155. (Ed. Col. Gurwood, 1851.] 
t Travels of Francis Puchanatv- Vol. I, p. 391 
{ Wilke's Historical Sketches, Vol. II. p. 35. 
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dilemma. He was well aware Haider was an usurper and had risen on the 
ashes of the Hindu Raja ; but Purniah had come to prominence under Haider 
and had gained his confidence. The Sultan had implicit faith in the integrity 
of his minister. Could he now prove disloyal to the salt he ate and prove 
traitorous? Under the circumstances, Purniah took the only course open to 
him. He rose equal to fhe momentous occasion and took the thread of affairs 
in the State into his own hands. The news of the king’s death was not broken 
anywhere; hourly bulletins recording the illness and, slow recovery of the 
Nawab were issued to the army. In the meantime, fleetest couriers were 
despatched to Tippu, desiring his instant return. * 

While affairs stood thus, disloyalty and treachery were rampant in 
the Nabob’s camp. A set of conspirators, led by a cousin-german of Tippu 
and aided by a French General, chose Abdul Karecm, the second son of Hyder 
Shah, and a convenient roi fainiant as the next Sultan of Mysore. Purniah, 
however, quickly detected this, put the ringleaders of the conspiracy in irons, 
and threw them into prison. At the same time, he despatched the dead body 
of Haider to Kolar, disguising it as a treasure-box, with the usual convoys 
accompanying the spoils of war. t ,The army was made to feel that Haider 
was yet alive; at any rate, the army did not appreciate any difference owing 
to the absence of their leader and king. The king’s government went on as 
usual. “The whole of the arrangement of the army, the weekly relief of 2,000 
horses which constantly hung round Madras, the issue of pay, adjustment of 
military accounts, answers to letters of state from envoys of the different 
courts, and all the business of the State went on as usual. 

• * * Although suspicions were whispered abroad, it soon became 

evident that the Government was in vigorous hands and obedience was the 
safest course.” t To the credit of Tippu Sultan it must be stated that loyalty 
so noble and so rare was generously appreciated by the new sovereign ‘ who 
made ample acknowledgments to all who helped him to the throne, and 
especially to Purniah’. § 

It was but natural and only to be expected that such a devoted minister 
and faithful public servant as Purniah had been to Haider was indispensable 
to Tippu Sultan. The latter continued him in office as Finance Minister 
and frfco^iently entrusted him with the command of fortresses and armies— 
a remarkable testimony to the devotion and many-sided activities of Dewan 
Purniah. Purniah was also one of the four or five members of the Sultan’s 
‘inner cabinet’ and was always consulted on all the momentous policies of 

• Wilke's Historical Sketches. Vol. II. p. 33. « 

t Wilke's Historical Sketches, Vol. II, p. 34. ^ 

t Wilke's Historical Sketches,Vol. II. p. 35. * 

g Wilke's Historical Sketches of South India, Vol. II. p. 36, 
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the State. It was besides customary with Tippu to converse with his council¬ 
lors about the affairs of his kingdom at the breakfast table*—not an uncommon 
occurrence in these days! “On such occasions of particular business, the 
Sultan shut himself up with his councillors—even his children were not sent 
for as usual. His favourites whom he was fond of consulting were Meer 
Saduck, the Binky Nabob, Muhamud Syed Assuf,' Purniah, Gollam Ali, 
Ahamad Khan and the confidential scribe, Haboob Ali.” t It will thus be seen 
that Purniah was a solitary Hindu minister of Cabinet rank trusted by the 
zealous Mussalman sovereign we know Tippu to have been ! 

It is, further, worthy of note that Tippu, when he was suffering under 
a series of reverses and adverse fortune and was chafing under the 
humiliation and defeat inflicted on the Mysore armies by Lord Cornwallis, 
turned to Purniah for guidance and counsel. On the advice tendered to him 
by Purniah, his Finance Minister, Tippu reduced the establishments in all 
the departments of the State, excepting of course the Palace and enhanced 
the taxes and duties on all sources of income. Purniah doubtless was not 
responsible if the anticipated income from these sources was not realized. 
For, if the returns to the exchequer fell sljprt of the royal expectations, it was 
because most of the ‘ Asoofs ’ or the district Revenue Officers defrauded the 
State of more than a moiety of its income and impartially fleeced the peasants 
with a ready-made excuse. % 

A story is told in Dr. Francis Buchanan’s Travcls§ relating to the Sultan’s 
attempt to convert Purniah. When the Sultan launched on his purblind policy 
of compulsory prosclytism to recruit his ranks by forced circumcision and 
administration of beef, the Brahmin minister ran very nearly within an ace 
of a similar fate; fortunately, however, for Purniah, the shrewd entreaties of 
the Queen Mother saved him from an unwilling apostasy. The compulsory 
conversion of Purniah to Islam would have robbed the Sultan of a very power¬ 
ful minister and an intellectual prop of his kingdom. It was quite probable 
that it would have resulted in a loyal public servant turning into an implac¬ 
able enemy. In connection with this story it has to be observed that there 
does not appear to be much warrant for belief, though no doubt Dr. 
Buchanan travelled over the country just a couple of years after Tippu’s 
downfall and collected the current stories of the time. It is sad to contemplate 
how scanty is the material even about the eighteenth century in India for 
constructing a history in true perspective ! 

• History of the Origin and Conduct of the War with Mysore [Ed. 1800 A.D.J, by Col. Alex. 
Beatson. p. 159. 

t Hid., p. 159 and Memoirs of Tippu Sultan, by an Officer of the E. I. Co. [1819 A.D.], p. 6. 

t Historv of Haider'Shah and Tippu Sultan [Ed. 1851], by Prince Gulam Muhamud (son of 
Tippu Sultan), pp. 294. 378. 

I Vol. II, p. 41. 
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Purniah’s greatness, and skill and dash as a soldier may also be appropri¬ 
ately referred to. Purniah was a trusted commander with 4,600 men and 
horse,—# big cavalry officer. During the-‘twilight’ of Tippu Sultan’s days, 
he exhibited coolness and fortitude in the presence of war, a patient and 
cheerful temper under suffering and turmoil, and ability to lead men in battle. 

In 1792, shrapnel shells were pouring from Lord Cornwallis’ battery 
upon the camp of Tippu Sultan, while Purniah was distributing wages 
amongst the army. The fire gradually increased in its intensity and Purniah 
was obliged reluctantly to pack off all the gold to a distant and secure place. 
As he was engaged in the task of sealing the money-bags and loading them on 
camels, a shot struck him and he was severely wounded. Uncomplaining 
and undaunted, Purniah continued his task and marched the camels boldly 
in the face of the flying fireballs of the enemy and safely landed all the treasure 
in Nanjangud, without the loss of a single coin ! * 

Again, when Seringapatam was besieged by the allied armies in 1799, 
Sirdar Purniah was near the Karighat Hill.f at the head of 4,600 warriors and 
cannonading General Stuart’s camp. Before the final capitulation of the 
beleagured city, in the negotiations that were passing between the opposing 
parties, Purniah was one of the four'Sirdars demanded by General Harris,! 
the others being Cummer-ud-din, Meer Saduck and Syed Gaffoor,—a splendid 
and eloquent testimony to the military capabilities of the Hindu General. 
After the fall of Seringapatam, Purniah was one of the very last to lay down 
his arms before the conqueror, while the first to yield were the sons and 
Sirdars of the fallen Tippu. 

In his public.career as a trusted servant of the Crown, loyalty to his 
duty and probity of character were the marked and distinguishing features. 
They have already been referred to. When the British took over the adminis¬ 
tration of the State and decided to restore the ancient Hindu Raja, they had no 
small difficulty in selecting a proper and capable minister to steer the ship of 
State during the minority of the Hindu Raja. The disappointed and the 
disaffected Mussalman population had to be placated ; the State, for long in 
the throes of civil war within and a series of costly military campaigns for 
over half a century, had to be given rest and quiet.; the finances of the State 
had to be carefully husbanded ; and its resources properly developed. The 
sterling character of Purniah, his immense organizing genius, his wide and 
deep knowledge of men and affairs, his rare ability to inspire men to deeds of 
daring and-courage, his capacity to pacify and placate all the turbulent and 
troublesome elements in the State and above all his capacity displayed as a 

• Col. Wilke’s Historical Sketches. Vol. II. p. 248. 

t Origin and Conduct of the War with Mysore, by Col. Ale\ Beatson (1800 A.D.), p. 125. 

j Ibid. App: LXXXIII. 
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finance minister under Haider and Tippu could not fail to attract the notice 
of the Wellesleys. They soon realized that, given the opportunity, Purniah was 
the one man possessed of commanding abilities to consolidate and conserve 
properly the new kingdom of Mysore. They may also have thought it prudent 
not to make an enemy of Purniah. Whatever it was, Purniah was appointed 
Dewan to assist the British in their noble and generous task of reviving the 
Hindu Raj in Mysore. Thus declares a State paper * "There can he little 
doubt that but for his (Purniah’s) prompt accession, a harassing and desultory 
warfare would have been carried on for a considerable time. This good 
service, together with his pre-eminent experience and ability, pointed him out 
as the proper person to be made the Dewan of the newly formed State." 
Col. Beatson writes:—"It was deemed advisable to appoint Purniah as the 
Dewan to the young Rajah of Mysore." f 

On his appointment as Dewan, Purniah had a new role to play. Hither¬ 
to he was a trusted and loyal servant of Tippu and a deadly enemy of the 
English ; but now he had to assist in consolidating the Hindu Raj under the 
aegis of the British. The fortunes of the Haider family had been settled 
once for all; the Mahrattas and the English had decided to re-establish Hindu 
culture and Hindu government in My sore 4 There was thus nothing left 
for Purniah but to throw himself heart and soul into the task of re-establishing 
Hindu society in the State.§ That he did this task nobly and well is too well 
known to need recapitulation. A well-deserved and a very handsome tribute 
to his work is paid by the great historian of Mysore, Mr. Lewis Rice; others 
can but tread the path so well laid down by him ! 

Preceding the coronation of the boy raja, Krishnaraja Wodeyar, a 
general pacification of the country was essential. To this end, the late 
Sultan’s army had to be disbanded, and the chief forts in the country had 
to be taken possession of. General Harris carried out these preliminary 
imeasures for the restoration of peace "through the agency of Purniah". || 

The Regency of Purniah continued from 1800 A.D. to 1811 A.D. A 
general feeling of insecurity was manifest everywhere. The country had 
been in the hands of usurpers for over thirty years and the religion of the 
country had come into Conflict with the proselytizing zeal of sovereigns of a 
different faith. The general effects of the aftermath of war were yi evidence 
everywhere. A spirit of rebellion was abroad and everybody was trying to 
assert himself over his neighbour. The polygars, in addition, were giving no 

• Mysore Slate Papers. Vol. IV. p. 289. 

t Origin and Conduct of the War with Mysore, by Col. Alex. Beatson, p. 226. 

flbid., pp. 263*4 ; 220. 

§ Ibid., pp. „ * ; Srite Papers. Vol. II., pp. 241-2. 

•II Origin and Conduct of the War with Mysore, by Col. Alex. Beatson, p. 199. 




small amount of trouble. The British were in the middle of their great 
campaigns against the Mahrattas. It needed very careful vigilance to steer 
clear of these difficulties and dispel the dread that the heirs of the fallen foe 
might come again and throw the country into war once more. 

Purniah proclaimed a ‘general amnesty’, to pacify all by persuasion if 
possible, or by repression if necessary. He laid down rules to develop the 
natural resources of the State by an equitable distribution of taxation and by 
encouragement of the staple industries. He endeavoured to introduce or¬ 
ganization and method into the administration of the country and to reform 
the judiciary, its mainstay, on modern lines. Before he laid down his office, 
weighed down by age, he had amply succeeded in his endeavours. The efforts 
of Purniah were ably supported by Gen. Wellesley and Col. Close. The 
refractory Polygars of Chickballapur, Manjarabad and Nagar were firmly 
dealt with. The malcontents were everywhere subdued and reconciled to 
the new order of things by just and generous treatment and liberal stipends. 
Purniah, unaided, even put down a mutiny in the British garrisons stationed 
at Chitaldroog and Seringapatam, for which the British were very grateful to 
him.* , 

Purniah recognized that Mysore no longer required a large standing army; 
in time of need, she could always rely on the invincible arm of the British. 
Retrenchment could also be effected in the civil departments. The strength 
of the army was reduced from a hundred thousand, always on a war footing, to 
three thousand and the horse from 51,000 in the time of Tippu to 3,290. 
The army was officered by ‘children of the soil' but furnished, to be effective, 
with British equipments. The Mysore army though numerically small was 
made national, efficient and up-to-date.f That the tradition of the Mysore 
army being an efficient fighting force is still maintained unsullied is known 
to all and it was only in the recent war that the heroism and bravery of our 
officers and men, both infantry and cavalry, was recognized and mentioned 
in despatches in many a hard-fought campaign. 

In all the ancient village communities the duty of policing the village for 
the protection of communal life and property rested with the hereditary village 
officers, usually subject to the control and guidance of the village assemblies. 
These village officers, viz., the Thoti, Talari, Patel, etc., were generally 
assisted by other young men of the village in times of common danger. This 
system had been slightly disorganized but never given up during Muhammadan 
rule. Dewan Purniah in his turn enjoined on the villagers the duty of 
patrolling their homes. % , 

• Mysore Stato Papers, Vol. II. pp. 29S-308. * % 

t Annals of the Royal Family, Vol. II, pp. 17—18, by B. H. Rao. 
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Purniah attempted at devolution in the administration of justice and in 
the Revenue department. Kazis were appointed in big towns to try and de¬ 
cide disputes of a purely social nature among the Mussalmans. Imcases of 
disputes between Hindus and Mussalmans, the Amildar decided them, assisted 
thereto by a jury of five, two belonging to each community and the fifth to 
that of the defendant, so as to give the defendant the twofold advantages of 
a majority of jurymen and the benefit of the doubt. The aggrieved party had 
a right of appeal to the Dewan in person. In 1805, a supreme court of appeal 
—Adal5t Court—was created for hearing and disposing of appeals from sub¬ 
ordinate courts. This court, consisting of a Hindu and a Mussalman, tried all 
kinds of cases, civil, criminal and revenue. In cases of murder and arson, the 
extreme penalty was rarely imposed or confirmed by the Government of Dewan 
Purniah, perhaps in consonance with the generous system of Hindu Govern¬ 
ment described by Fa Hien, 1500 years ago,* where ‘the king governs without 
decapitation or other corporal punishment ’. 

Purniah reintroduced the system of taxation as it obtained previous to 
Muslim rule, to the great relief of the patient millions. Several of the 
emigres returned home. The Dewan’s periodical tours of inspection put heart 
into the people and terror to the wicked. In his tours in the interior, petitions 
were heard and disposed of, thus satisfying the wants and aspirations of 
the people of the locality. Public confidence in the government of the country 
became completely restored. The taxes payable were about one-third of the 
average net produce, payable in kind or in cash, according to the desire of the 
ryot. The house tax, plough tax and other taxes payable by the ryot were all 
included in this * one-third'. Takavi loans were freely granted and officers 
were appointed to see to their proper utilization and to report. 

There were 120 taluks, each under an Amildar; several of these con¬ 
stituted a district under a Subedar, also a collector of revenue, assisted by a 
treasurer and a sheristedar to maintain treasury accounts. At the time of 
opening and closing the treasury, all these three officers had to be present on 
the spot and they were collectively responsible for the treasury balances and 
accounts. In the first year of Purniah’s Dewanship the gross receipts were 
5975 lakhs; on the eve of his retirement it had steadily risen to 8675 lakhs, 
after' meeting all the extraordinary demands t of the cost of^ the capital 
expenditure of the State and of the British Government for their war with 
the Mahrattas. 

. Dewan Purniah spent large sums of money on repairing Hindu temples 
whi^h had fallen into disrepair or on evil days. Even Prince Gulam Moha¬ 
mad admits that^Tippu fyad ordered demolition of all Hindu temples except 

• • Annals of Mysore, Vol. II, p. 30; Travels of Fa Hien (Tr. Legge), p. 43. 

t Mysore State Papers, Vol. II, p. 233 ; Annals of Mysore, pp. 32—33., 
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those of Melkote and Seringapatam. ' Purniah’s chatrams ’ were constructed 
all over the country and are gratefully remembered to this day and used by 
the traveller and the pilgrim. Irrigation canals were dug, and tanks were 
repaired and restored for cultivation and fer conservation and protection. 
Costly bridges and viaducts were undertaken to facilitate travel and com¬ 
munication. For these laudable objects, particularly when railways were un¬ 
known, Purniah spent over 57’4 lakhs of pagodas, nearly a crore of rupees. 
As referred to above, Purniah had besides to find five lak|is of pagodas to assist 
the British to dispel the onrush of the Mahrattas into Mysore. " All these 
supplies were furnished with a celerity and facility, hitherto unknown in this 
part of India" wrote Col. Arthur Wellesley, the famous Duke; * and he wrote 
later on to Sir Harry Close: "Purniah’s abilities astonished me; he is so 
different from any other man of the same kind."t 

What was most remarkable in Dcwan Purniah in his financial administra¬ 
tion of Mysore was that, like Rudradaman of old, he expended on public works 
" a great amount of money from his own treasury, without oppressing the 
people of the town and of the country, by exactions of special taxes, forced 
labour and gifts." { On the ninth pf March 1801, so soon after Purniah had 
become Dewan of Mysore, the British Resident wrote of Purniah as 
follows:—"In consequence of the regularity of the system of government 
established by the Dcwan and improvement in the country, its resources were 
so much increased as to provide for all calls made upon him. ” The farewell 
letter of Marquess Wellesley to Purniah is also very characteristic. He says:— 
" I part with you with the greatest respect . . . Experience has proved 
the wisdom of the arrangement which was first made for the government of 

Mysore.As a testimony of my sense of benefits which the public 

have derived from your administration, of my sincere regard and of my 
gratitude, I request your acceptance of my picture." § Need it be said, that 
this is but an illustration of the strong practical business sense of the Britisher 
in his affairs of the world ? 

It is only fair to Dcwan-Regent Purniah to add that he never forgot what 
was due to his allegiance to the throne of Mysore. His services and devotion 
to the Maharaja of Mysore were equally great.' To invite Col. Malcolm’s 
evidence .-on this point,—Col. Malcolm is no mean authority on the history of 
the period and he was personally conversant with the details of Mysore ad¬ 
ministration of the time—“ That officer (Purniah) placed at the creation of this 
government in the possession of all its authority and the charge of the infant 

* Wellington’s Despatches. No. 173. p. 155. % 

t Mysore State Papers, Vol. II. p. 222. 

* Horn. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. I. p. 39. • ’ 

§ Wellington's Despatches, Selections 1851, No. 222. p. 190. • 
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Prince has not only exercised his great power in such a manner that he 
has promoted the prosperity and increased the revenues of the State he ruled, 
but by his unabating attention to the happiness of the inhabitants of Mysore, 
and the education of the young Prince, and his undeviating adherence to the 
principles of alliance with the English, has merited the Jaghir.”* 

Obviously, from the foregoing, Dewan Purniah had to serve two masters. 
Consistently with his loyalty to the principles of alliance with the English, he 
was able to display a rare and sturdy independence in his dealings with them. 
Ever ready and willi'ng to receive the co-operation of the British Resident 
whenever called for, he never tolerated any correspondence between his own 
subordinates and the English officers, except through the Dewan as the head 
of the administration. Purniah’s resentment at such interference, whenever 
that occurred, and that occurred not seldom in those days, was so great and 
so strongly expressed as to call forth from the Governor-General of India to 
the British Resident a stern rebuke advising the latter to respect the feelings 
of the Dewan and to allow no correspondence or interference by the English 
into the internal administration of the country except through ‘ the proper 
channel \ viz., the Dewan of Mysore, t 

When the cares of State multiplied rfhd old age made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for Dewan Purniah any longer to continue at the helm of affairs 
on the advice of the British Government, the generous Maharaja assembled a 
full durbar and there in appreciation of the Dewan’s splendid services to the 
State of Mysore, granted to the old and veteran statesman and his trusted 
Dewan, the Jaghir of Yelandur Taluk and his full salary for his pension. J 
Dewan Purniah took advantage of this opportunity to explain why he accept¬ 
ed service at the hands of the Hindu ruler having been a trusted minister of 
Haider and Tippu. “ It was ”, he said, " to do justice to the wise and great 
policy of Lord Wellesley by whom the Hindu Government of Mysore had been 
re-established. ”§ Purniah retired from office full of honour and renown, worn 
out by age and hard work in the service of his country, in 1811. Not long 
did he survive the retirement. He was not privileged to enjoy the well-earned 
rest. Death overtook him very soon after. 

We now bid good-bye to a remarkable personality in Mysore. The noble 
works he has left behind, however,’ arc imperishable monuments.of his 
greatness. May I re-echo the sentiments of the President of this Society and 
implore the members of the Mythic Society to give some attention to the life 
and work of Purniah and bring to light the hidden pages of his history ? 



• Mysore State Papers, V*l. II. pp^ 291—292. J Ibid ., pp. 291—292. 

t Mysore State Papers. Vol. II, pp. 240-24!. § Ibid., pp. 291—292. 



HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE KALINGA UNDER 
* THE EASTERN GANGAS. 

By G. Ramadas, Esq., B.A., M.R.A.S. 


As the history of Kalinga has not yet been divulged, its extent has been a 
matter of speculation. In my article on 4 Samapa or Asokan Kalinga’, it has 
been proved that the region called Kalinga did not extend, in the centuries 
preceding the Christian era, beyond Sompeta in the South. Sompeta is a 
small town in the Ganjam district. 

After the Christian era, for about four centuries the history of this region 
is obscure and no means have yet been found to throw light upon this period. 
The Allahabad pillar inscription gives us a glimpse into the history of this 
region about the middle of the fourth century A.D. The two kingdoms of 
Kaurfllaka and Mahftkfmtara are named in the region called Kalinga ; the 
region of which Mahcndragiri-Kouttura was the chief town is said to be under 
the sway of the ruler of Pishthapura Kingdom. The latter fact is corrobo¬ 
rated by the Pishthapuram plates of Magadhi 4 VAsishthiputra ' Saktivarma, 
which say that Kalinga was a district, of course of the kingdom of the 
King. Both the Allahabad prasasti and Rughuvamsa tell us that the con¬ 
queror, whoever he might have been, restored the Kingdom of Kalinga to its 
prince. 

From these statements it appears that the region between the mount 
Mahendra and the river Nagavali was the Kalinga at the time of Samudra- 
gupta’s invasion, and that it became an independent kingdom after his invasion. 
It is established that Samudragupta spent from about A.D. 347 to A.D. 350 
in conquering the several kingdoms of India. It must be about this time 
that an independent kingdom called Kalinga was established to the north of 
the river Nagavali. 

Palieographically the era of the Gangas of Kalinga appears to begin from 
about the middle of the fourth century of the Christian era. From the astro¬ 
nomical data supplied by the documents of the kings of the Ganga family, it 
is established that the Kalinga era began from A.D. 349. (Chronology of the 
Early Ganga Kings of Kalinga J.B. & O.R.S.) 

Abouf thirty-two documents of these kings have been brought to light 
and enough material can be culled from them to build a geographical account 
of the region over which these kings held sovereignty. The thirty-two 
documents together with their respective dates aqd the,places mentioned in 
each are published as an appendix. 


From the list it can he seen that their history is divided into three periods. 
The first period is indicated by the first three documents wherein the era is 
simply stated to have been Vijia-rajya-samvatsaras. The kings of this 
period do not call themselves the worshippers of Gokarnaswami on th<? mount 
Mahendra. They were simple Kalingadhipatis. 

Chandravarma was the first of these kings. His chief seat was Simha- 
pura identified with Singapuram 18°23' N. Lat. and 84°4' E. Long. 
(Ind. Atlas). The king gives to a Brahmin a piece of land in the village of 
Kohetura, which word in modern times becomes Kottura. About eight miles 
to the north of Singapuram and on the other side of the river Vamsadhara is 
the village of Kottur. Umavarma, who also issues his charter from Simhapura, 
gives away a.piece of land in the village of Bruhat-Proshta. In Telugu, 
Bruhat means Pedda; and Prdshta is the fish Savatfa (Cryprinus Pausius). 
The original Bruhat-Proshta becomes Pedda Savarln. A village on the 
Vamsadhara river exists now- known as Pedda-Saval.a-puram (18°30' 
N. Lat. and 84° E. Long.). Nandaprabhanjana Varma, the third of these 
earliest kings, issues his grant from Sfircpalli. The name of the village that 
contained the land has been doubtfully read. So it is not possible to identify 
it with any of the modern places. With fbgard to Sarcpalli, the identification 
seems to be a little difficult; for there is one village of this name in Parla- 
kimidi taluk and another in Vizianagnram taluk. Which of these two was 
the Sarcpalli of Nandaprabhanjana Varma? 

The Pishthapuram plates of Saktivarmu state that the village of 
Rakaluva was in the Kalinga Vishaya. The village of Ragolu has been 
identified with Rakaluva and it lies to the north of the N&gavali river. The 
region to the north of this river was the Kalinga district. So Sarcpalli in 
the Parlakimidi taluk must be the Sarepalli mentioned in the grant. This 
village lies on 84 p 20' E. Long, and 18°49 N. Lat. 

These three plates show that the Ganga kings, having first established a 
kingdom at Singapuram on the Vamsadhara river, began to extend their sway 
northwards, their sole aim being to secure Mahcndragiri and Kottur, the chief 
strongholds of Kalinga. By the time of Nandaprabhanjana Varma they 
appear to have conquered as far as Sarepalli and made it their seat of abode. 

The conquest of Mahcndragiri and the consolidation of the tracj between 
the Nagavali and the Mahendra hill is first mentioned in the Urlam grant of 
Hastivarma dated in the eightieth year of the Kalinga era which hereafter indi¬ 
cated a state not only victorious but also prosperous (WJTR 
The names of the kings also change. They are either Indravarmas or 
Dcverfdravarmas. The first Indravarma who ruled about the full-moon of the 
month of Chaitra ofthc eighty-seventh year of the victorious and prosperous 


era appears to have been the son and successor of Hastivarma. It was, 
perhaps, the subjugation of the Mahendra hill, the chief landmark of Kalinga, 
that made Hastivarma give the name of Indra to his son. That this Hasti¬ 
varma was a warrior is intimated from the verse found, engraved on the back 
of the document.’ The verse runs as follows:— 

fsrfwrer OIW'W: i 

His son also was equally brave and powerful. If Hastivarma was Rajasimha 
and Ranabhita, his son Indravarma, in his grant dated in the ninety-first year, 
was Rijasimha. 

From the time of Hastivarma, the second period in the history of the 
Gangas begins. Since they became the masters of Mahendra hill, they were 
the devout worshippers of the feet of the god Gokarna established on the 
top of the hill. It has already been shown that the era signified other things; 
it may, further, be observed that the country of Kalinga was divided into 
districts (vishayas) from the time of these kings. 

Hastivarma mentions the village of Hondolika in Kroshtukavartini 
Vishaya. Maharajah Anantavarma, son of Maharftjftdhirajah Dcvendravarma, 
in his grant dated in 204th year, states that the village of Talathere was in 
Kroshtukavartini district. Tallatreya (83°50' E. Long, and 18°32' N. Lat.) is 
a village in the Narasannapeta taluk of the Ganjam district lying to the 
north of the Vamsadhara river. It was this river that was called Kroshtuka¬ 
vartini and the country to the north of the river was called the Kroshtuka¬ 
vartini Vishaya. Now, Hondolika being in Kroshtukavartini, it should lie 
to the north of the Vamsadhara river. The Hastivarma plates state that a 
piece of land was bought from the inhabitants of Hondolika and w'as given to 
a Brahmin who was a resident of Urmela. The donee must have built a small 
village on that land and called it after the village from which be had come. 
So the new village got the name Urmcla-grama which in course of time be¬ 
came Urmela-gSm and then into Ur-lam. There is still a tradition in those 
parts that the lands of the proprietory of Urlum once belonged to the village 
of Lukulam. So it appears that the name Hondolika-grama became Lukulam. 

Both Urlam (84°3' E. Long, and 18°25' N. Lat.) and Lukulam, which 
is only -thjec miles of Urlam, lie to the north of the Vamsadhara river and 
Kroshtukavartini must have been its old name. 

The country lying to the north of the river Vamsadhara is unbroken by 
any big rivbr until we come to Teekaly. So it had to be sub-divided into 
smaller jurisdictions. Such was Saraumatamba mentioned in the Chicacole 
plates of Dcvendravarma, son of Gun.irnava, dated 183rd year Sf the 
Kalinga era. Poppangika was the village menfloned ?n this sub-division. 


Two miles from Parlakimidi the village Poppangi. Though not found in 
the Indian Atlas this is mentioned in the Census Report of 1901. 

la the Atchyutapuram plates of Indravarma dated eighty-seventh year is- 
mentioned Siddharthaka-grama in Varahavartini Vishaya. The same village 
and the same district are also mentioned in the Siddhantam plates of 
Devcndravarma dated 195th year. This Siddharthaka-grama is the modern 
Siddhantam (84°T E. Long, and 18°24' N. Lat.). Tamaracheruva with 
ChikkSli Vataka in Varahavartini vishaya is mentioned in the grant of Indra¬ 
varma dated 128th year; in the grant of Devcndravarma, son of Anantavarnia 
Deva dated 251st year ; and also in the Madras Museum plates dated Saka 
Samvat 984. In the last document is mentioned the god Kotesvara in the 
village of Tnmarncheruva. The temple of Kotesvara on the bank of the 
NagSvali is very much reputed in and around Chicacole; all the Brahmins of 
the place live around the temple and that part of the town still forms the chief 
abode of the priestly class. What was called Tamaracheruva in the Ganga 
plates is this part of the modern Chicacole and the ChikkSlivataka has subse¬ 
quently developed into Srikftkulam by which name is now meant the whole 
locality. The present name seems to fl have come into use from before the 
time of KapilcSvara Deva of Orissa (A.D. 1435—1470). The change of Chikkali 
to Srikdkulnm and the change of Siddhftrthaka-grama to Siddhantam clearly 
show that the people from the country between the Godavary and the Krishna 
had come and settled in the Kalinga; for the names Srikakularn and 
Siddhantam arc there found from historic times. One of the Ganga grants 
(Purle plates dated 143rd year) tells us that a Brahmin of Tirilinga came 
and settled in the Kalinga country ; and the Tirilinga was the region between 
the Godavary and the Krishna (Sdrada, Vol. I, April 1924). 

As we have seen Siddhantam and Chicacole lie between the two rivers 
of NSgdvali-and Vamsadhdra; this region was called the Varahavartini 
Vishaya. In this district another village Bruhat-Kodila is also mentioned ; 
but it is difficult to identify it with any of the places given in the Indian 
Atlas. It may be Pedda-Podilam (84° E. Long, and 18°29' N. Lat.) about 
six miles from the Chicacole Railway Station. 

• In the document issued by Indravarma from Dantapura in the 143rd 
year it is stated that Bukku-kura-grama was in Kuraka-rashtra. The' region 
was called a Rashtra, i.e., a kingdom. It appears to have been an 
independent kingdom before its conquest by the Gangas. Having conquered 
this region the Kalinga kings made Dantapura its centre of administration. 
The conquest and subjugation of this Rashtra might have occurred in the 
time of Indravarma of thg charter dated 128th year. All the places men¬ 
tioned in the document have been identified. 
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Another charter issued from Dantipura is the Narasipatam plates of 
Vajrahasta III. The district Gorasatta comprising the thirteen villages out¬ 
side Taippava village was given to Irugana Sri Manaditya Chotta. The 
boundaries of this district also were given. It is not possible to identify 
any of them. The river Vamsadhara was said to lie on the west and we 
know that the river which is now called Vamsadhara was, in the Kalinga days, 
called the Kroshtukavartini. Moreover, the country to which the modem 
Vamsadhara lies to the west could not naturally hqve been under the 
jurisdiction of Dantipura which existed near Siddhfintam. The Vamsadhara 
of the Narasipatam plates must have been therefore some other river in the 
region to the south of the Nagavali. 

The zamindar of OongarSda and Siripuram belongs to the family of 
Inugantis ; this name appears to be a modification of Irugana, the family 
name of the donee of the grant. Oongardda 83°47' E. Long, and 18°3T N. 
Lat. lies four miles to the north of Talatampara, which was, perhaps, the 
village of Tampava mentioned in the plates. 

From these two plates it appears that the region now occupied by the 
taluks of Palakonda, Chipurupalli, Qajapatinagaram and Salur, formed the 
Kurakarashtra of which the administrative centre under the Gangas was 
Dantapura or Dantipura, which is still found in the milukdari of Danta in 
Ganjam district. 

Amongst the grants of the Gangas, there arc three which were issued 
from Svctakadhishthana, which means the chief town of the region of Svetaka. 
These grants bear no date and we can only assign them to their proper ages 
on palwographical grounds. 

Dhanantara plates of Samantavarma may be assigned to the period 
between Indravarma, son of Danarnava ruling in 149th year and Devcndra- 
varma, son of Gundrnava ruling in the years 183 and 195, because the 
Dhanantara plates resemble letter for letter the Siddhantam plates of 
Devcndravarma; but the ^ of the former set is like that of the Chicacole 
plates of the latter king. About a century and a half after the founding of 
the Ganga throne, the region of Svetaka seems to have been subdued by the 
Kalinga kings. The object of this grant was Vatagrama in Hainanibhoga. In 
the Chiifnvkimidi zamindari of Ganjam district, there is the village Bothapoor 
on 83°34' E. Long, and 19°34' N. Lat. There is no means of identifying 
Hamanibhoga. Dhanantara where the plates have been discovered is about 
ten miles east of this Bothapoor. 

The second set of plates arc the Ganjam plates of Prithivivarma Deva.. 
These on palceographical basis may be assigned to the time^of Vajrahasta Deva 
III alias Anantavarma. Perhaps Prithivivarma is Anantavarma himself, ^for 


Prithivi and Ananta arc .synonyms. The reading of the place names, 
especially of the name of the district, was incorrect. It was read as Janora in 
Epigraphialndica, Vol.IV, No. 26. But from the estampages of the places kind¬ 
ly supplied to me by the Superintendent, Madras Museum, the name clearly 
appears to be Jan-thau-vara and this name is corroborated by Jantavura men¬ 
tioned as the capital of Kamarnava I (Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, June 
1889, No. 179). The object of the grant was the double village of Dola 
(griima-dvayam-dfilal. Janthauvara or Jantavura appears modified in Jallantra 
(84°36'E. Long, and 18°57' N. Lat.) in Sompeta taluk of Ganjam district. 
This was the headquarters of an ancient zamindari. “ Jallantra cottah ” 
contains “an old image of a village goddess” (Sewell). There are several relics 
in and around Jallantra to show its antiquity. In this zamindari is a village 
Dola-Govindapuram (117, Census Report, 1901) situated about five miles 
north of Jalantracoota. 

The third set is that of Indravarma Dcva reviewed in the Epigraphical 
Report of 1918. The plates have not yet been published and so I am not able 
to examine the characters to assign any approximate date to them. The object 
of the grant is the village Amera-singp in Jalamvora Vishaya. In Chinna- 
kimidi zamindari is a village by name Jallamurra, 84°36' E. Long, and 19°25' 
N. Lat., and as its name signifies, it is situated on the southern tributary of the 
• Rushicoolya river. There is no village now bearing the name of Amcra-singa. 
But Vishama-giri where the plates have been discovered may be that Amera- 
singa; for ‘singa* and ‘ giri ’ mean the same thing. Vishama-giri (Bisamgiri 
of the Indian Atlas) is about ten miles south-west of Jallamurra. 

These places now identified lie in a region of which Chikati forms the 
centre. Chikati is not a modern town ; it is found mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tions in the Mukhalingam temple. In No. 335 of the Epigraphical Report of 
1896 it is mentioned as Chikati and it is dated in S.S. 1212 or A.D. 1290; 
No. 338 which is dated in S.S. 1283 or 1361, mentions it as Sikati; No. 358 
which is dated S.S. 1257 or A.D. 1345, has it as Chikati again. 

The Svetaka or Svetka of the Ganga plates is only Chikati changed by 
metathesis. In old Dravidian, as in modern Tamil, there was only one sign 
to represent the two sounds of 51 and or easily becomes or 

which in rapid pronunciation becomes or This or 

region lying immediately to the north of Mahendra, must have been the 
Mahakantara mentioned immediately before Mahendragiri-Kottpra in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription. 

Before we take up the identification of the places mentioned in the other 
plates, it is but necessary to identify Kalinganagara from which every grant is 
said to have been issued. This was the capital of Kalinga. M.R.Ry. Rao 


Saheb G. V. Ramamurti Pantulu Garu, b.a., has identified it with the city 
that extended from Mukhalingam to Nagarikatakam. But this could not 
have be^n the Kalinganagara of the kings that gave their charters in the years 
of the victorious and prosperous Kalinga era; for, the copperplate grant dated 
S.S. 1040 of Anantavarma-Chodagangadeva clearly states that Kamarnava II 
had “his city in Nagara in which he built a lofty temple for an emblem of 
the God Isa in the linga-form, to which he had given the name of MadhukcSa, . 
because it was produced from a madhuka tiee." It also tells us that KAmSr- 
nava I had his capital in JantAvura. The Kalinga kings from Hastivarma to 
Kamarnava 1 mention Kalinganagara to have been their capital. Where was 
this ? • . 

We have seen that from the time of Hastivarma, the kings of the Ganga 
family became the devout worshippers of god Gokarna on the Mahendra hill. 
From this we understand that the Mahendra hill was subdued only about 
eighty years after the founding of the dynasty. Kalidasa, in his Raghuvamsa, 
canto IV, tells that the king Raghu went and captured Mahendra hill. So the 
Mahendra hill was the chief landmark of Kalinga. The Allahabad prasasti of 
Samudragupta mentions the country of Kalinga by Mahendragiri-Koutturaka. 
The capital of Kalinga at the time ot Samudragupta appears to have been 
Kottura near Mahendragiri. This is identified by Prof. Vincent A. Smith with 
Cothoor 84°89' E. Long, and 18°5i' N. Lat. This is on the sea coast. In • 
Raghuvamsa, canto VI, it is said that the capital of the Kalinga king was on 
the sea side. 

wrfrnr i 

The waves of the ocean are seen from the palace of the king of Kalinga 
and the roar of the ocean-surpasses the sound of his watch drum. From this 
it clearly appears that the palace and so the capital of Kalinga was on the 
coast. 

The same fact is also intimated by the Kalinga grant of Indravarma 
dated 146th year of the Kalinga era, which states that the city of Kalinga was 
4 embraced by the fingers of the waves of the water of the ocean ’. Here the 
original editor of the plates interpreted in another'way. What is stated in 
the plates, is 4 Jaladhi-jala-taranga-karapallav-filingrta—sakala-kaling-avani- 
tala-tilakayamanad=vijaya-kalinga-nagarat This is the only Kalinga grant 
that describes the Kalinga-nagara in this way. In giving the meaning of this, 
the first phfase from 4 Jaladhi ’ to 4 alingita ’ was understood to be adjectival 
to 4 sakala-kaling-Avanl ’. But from what is said in other grants this^con¬ 
struction appears to be wrong. The first phrase is translated into 4 Sarv-artu- 
sukha-ramanlvad ’ and the second into 4 Sakala-vasumati-tilakayamanad’. ^ A 


place cannot be 1 pleasant (on account of the simultaneous existence) of the 
comforts of all seasons’ unless it is ‘embraced by the fingers of the waves of 
the water of the ocean This interpretation is supported by Raghuvamsa. So 
the Kalinganagara of these Ganga kings was Kottur (Cotoor of the Indian 
Atlas) and this was so till the time of Kamarnava I who changed his seat to 
‘Janovura’. Kamarnava II changed it to ‘ Nagara’. By the time of Vajrahasta 
Deva III alias Anantavarma there were three regions, Dantapura, Kalinga¬ 
nagara and Svetaka, merged into the kingdom of Kalinga and so he bore the 
title of ‘ Trikaling-aclhipatih’. 

In Kalinga proper which extended from Langulya or N&g&vali in the 
south' to a line drawn from Mahendragiri to Kottur .in the north, we have 
already identified the districts of VarShavartini and Kroshtuka-vartini and the 
villages thereof. 

The other parts of the kingdom also have to be discovered from the places 
mentioned in the grants other than those that have been referred to above. 
TftlamftU in Korosataka-Panchali, the name of this district exists in Korasada 
84°7' E. Long. i\nd 84°44' N. Lat. situated on the southern bank of the 
eastern tributary of the Vamsadhara river. TalamQla may be Malloowa about 
nine miles south-east of Korasada. 

Devcnna-Punchnli is the second panchali we are told of in the Kalinga 
plates. The village Khettata is said to be in this division. Dcvapoorum 
(84°24 / E. Long, and 18°40' N. Lat.) and Chetapooram about five miles east of 
Devapoorum, perhaps represent the two respectively. Pushyagiri-P&nch&li 
with the town of Huduvaka is the third division of this name. Pushya 
means ‘kali’ and ‘ giri ’ means ‘ metta’. Kalimetta or Kanimctta is the 
translation of Pushyagiri. Kalimetta, Kaliineraka arc other forms of the 
name. Villages with these names are found near Sigadam in Chipurupalli 
taluk of Vizagapatam district. Eduva and Enduva aro villages in the same 
region. Perhaps this was the region indicated by the name Pushyagiri- 
P&nch&li. 

These three tracts were called Panchalis. A country where men of the 
five trades, the carpenter, weaver, barber, washerman and shoemaker, live is 
a Panchali (M. Williams). It is a well-known fact that Sigadam and the 
surrounding tract is the home of weavers, Salis and Devangis, who even now 
make the finest cloths. As for Korasada and Devapoorum nothing is known. 
They might have been the abode of craftsmen. 

Vajrahasta Deva III mentions Erada Vishaya (Ep. Rep. 1919, App. A, 
No. 3). The village Sattivada was given to some Ganapatinayaka. This is 
dated in S. S. 971. The same monarch in his grant dated S. S. 979 
separates twelve Tillages' with Velpura from Erada-Vishaya and formed the 


Velputa-Vishaya. Sattivoda (83°36' E. Long, and 18°25' N. Lat.) is a village 
in Bobbili taluk. Of the villages said to have been grouped into the Velpura- 
Vishaya only some could be identified. Velpurah is on 83°35' E. Long, and 
18°13' N. Lat. and is about fifteen miles south of Sattivada. Vappadam is 
Boppadam about five miles east of Velpurah. Chikidim is Sigadam, about 
four miles east of Boppadam ; a mile and a half to the north of Sigadam lies 
Devarapalli which is Devarema. Muringam is Mulagam about three miles 
north-west of Devarapalli. Podtiru is perhaps Pondur which is about, eighteen 
miles north-east of Velpurah. Five miles west of Velpurah lies Gundredu 
which is Gudra. The other places cannot be identified. 

Parlakimidi plates of the time of Vajrahasta mention that D&rapar5ja 
was the regent of Pancha-Vishaya. Lankakona was a part of the district; its 
boundaries were given, but none of them can be identified now. Mandasa 
plates of Anantavarma Deva dated S.S. 976 mention Pancha-Patra-Vishaya ; 
a part of this district was Mahendra-bhoga and Madhipatharakhanda was a 
village in the Bhoga. These two plates help us to identify the places. 

Dharmakhedi, the donor of the latter grant was a MahSmandalesvara and 
seems to have been a descendant of Ugrakhedi, the donor of the former. 
These two charters belong to the same region which is called Pancha-Vishaya 
in one and Panchapatra-Vishaya in another. Where was this vishaya ? 

Madhipatharakhanda, the village mentioned in the second set of plates, 
is now represented by the two villages, Madhia (84°34' E. Long, and 18°54' 
N. Lat.) and Patrakhanda (84°34' E. Long, and 18°54' N. Lat.). Both these 
are in Mandasa zamindari which includes the famous Mahendra hill. 
Mahendrabhoga is represented by the village Bhogaband (No. 171, Mandasa 
Zamindari, Sompeta taluk, Census Report, 1901). Since all these villages are 
found in this zamindari which circumscribes the Mahendra hill, the original 
name of this country must have been Mahendrabhoga. 

Mahendrabhoga was a sub-division of the Panchap.atra-Vishaya which must 
have been from the river Mahendratanaya which forms the southern boundary 
of the Mandasa estate. Lankakona is said to have been in Pancha Vishaya. 
So we have to search for this place to the north of the Mandasa estate.' 

In Juradah estate there is a village of the name of Lankah (84*38' E. Long, 
and 19’3iN. Lat.). Hossandi may have been that village ; but it cannot be 
identified; much less, any of the places mentioned as its boundaries. Anyhow it 
is clear that the Juradah estate was the Lankah-cona division and Mandasa 
estate was’the Mahendrabhoga division of the Pancha-Vishaya of Kalinga. 

Similarly, the three Vizagapatam plates of Anantavarma-Chodaganga- 
deva help us to discover the Sambava-Vishaya of Kalinga. In th<? grant 
dated S.S. 1003 Chakivada in Samva-Vishaya wife granted to the god Siva 


under the name of Rajarfijesvara in the village of Rengujed. The charter of 
S.S. 1040 grants the village of Tamarakhandi-in the Samva-Vishaya to a 
person named Madhava. The village of Sumuda, in the Sammag or Sammaga- 
Vishaya in the Kalingadesa, was granted by the gift of S.S. 1057. All these 
grants refer to the same tract of the country called the Samva district 
(Sammag must be a wrong spelling of Samvu). 

In Salur taluk of the Vizagapatam district is the village Chemudu (83°18' 
E. Long, and 18°38' N. Lat.) which is only another form of Sumuda. Six 
miles to the east of'this village is Rejeru, where, I am told, there is a temple 
built of polished black granite. This must be the Rengujed of the document. 
Tamarakhandi is three miles north-east of Rejeru. All the villages are 
beautifully situated on rivers that form the tributary of the NagHvali. About 
a mile and a half to the north-west of Chemudu lies, beautifully situated on 
a stream, Sambara, the village that gave the name to the district. Ch5jdv5da 
is not found either in the Indian Atlas or in the Census lists. 

Tarugramn in Galcla-Vishaya was the object of grant in the document 
dated 351 of the Kalinga era of Maharajah Satyavarma Deva. Galela is 
Galfivelli (83°20' E. Long, and 18°32' N. Lat.) a village in Bobbili taluk. 
This village is mentioned in Sewell's Lists. It is said that in this village 
is the temple of KAmeSvaraswaini said to be of considerable antiquity, and that 
near the gate are some 'illegible' inscriptions. Tarugrama is perhaps Tilra- 
puram which is about four miles cast of Salur. This region, in which Galavelli 
and Tarapuram are located lies to the south of the river Vcgitvnti which 
flows into the Nftgavali. In this region also lies Nfirayanapuram mentioned 
as a place of encampment of Narasimha Deva IV on 24th February 1397 A.D. 
This village contains two temples ; on a pillar of the larger temple are inscrip¬ 
tions in old Telugu characters. I saw these and read one or two of them. Both 
of them were gifts by Chodagangadeva. In this region lies also the village 
Gangada about three miles west of Galavelli. Here are also some ruined tem¬ 
ples and tradition says that, in ancient times, a big city extended from Gangada 
to Galavelli; and it is also said that big bricks and pieces of pottery are very 
generally seen between these two villages. Since Gangada is a corruption of 
GangavSdi, the vishnyn in which Kolhnlapura, the place from which Kfimfir- 
nava I is said to have come with his four brothers, was said to cxisj., the ruins 
between Gangada and.Galavelli may perhaps mark the site of Kolhalapura. 

Pudila, Mududa, Musina, Soliga and some other villages of Devadama- 
davam-Vishaya are said to have been given to Bhattaraka DharmeSVara. Dcva- 
dAmadavam is Devadam (83°42' E. Long, and 18°41' N. Lat.) in Palakonda 
taluk? Soliga may be Chillakam about twelve miles west of Devadam 
the other places carfnot be identified. Dharmesvara Bhattaraka is, perhaps, the 


linga at the village of Sangam situated at the confluence of Nagavali and its 
western tributaries. 

Mandasa plates of Rajendravarma Deva dated 342nd year of the Kalinga 
era mentions Tamvaddi in SaiUda-Vishaya. In Parlakimidi xamindari there 
is the village Sailiida (No. 150, Census Report, 1901), Cheehlapooram of Indian 
Atlas (84°12' E. Long, and 18°42' N. Lat.); about two miles north-west of 
this village lies Tamara which may be a contraction of T&mvaddi. 

Virintaka in Pushkarani-Vishaya is mentioned in the grant of Dcvcndra- 
varma, son of RSjendravarma Deva. Pushkarini means an elephant. In 
Gumsoor forests of the Ganjam district elephants are found in herds even now. 
It is no wonder if the modern Rushikoolya river which rises in the Gumsoor 
hills was given, in ancient days, the name of Pushkarini. It is a great problem 
for the research students how Pushkarini became converted into Rushicoolya. 

•Rushicoolya may be a modification of the Savara name. From the 
place names in this part of the district, it can be clearly seen that Savara?., 
who now form the inhabitants of the hills, originally occupied both the litto¬ 
ral and the hills. They must have given a name, significant of some striking 
feature, to every object in their surroundings. The Gangas that had conquered 
the country from the Savaras, translated the names of objects into Sanskrit. 
That the Savaras gave this river a name significant of its being the abode of 
elephants is proved by the very fact that the name Pushkarini was applied 
to it by the Gangas. KA, in Savara language, means ‘an elephant’, RSji is 
the plural. ‘Kandyn’ means a river. So Kaji-kandya means 'elephants river’. 
This can be very easily transformed into Rushi-koolya. 

Pushkarini-Vishaya must have been the country to the north of this river. 
Virintaka may be Biridi, the head-quarters of a very ancient zamindari. 

There is only one more village that can be identified. Scllada in Rtipa- 
vnrtini-Vishaya is mentioned in the grant of Anantavarma Chodaganga, 
son of Rajaraja Deva. SellSda is in Tckkali taluk. Three miles to the south 
of this village flows a river, the name of which is not known. It appears 
that the village Belinda was given to an inhabitant of Tnlagrama for the 
worship of the goddess Bhagavati in Sellada. It is not known if the goddess 
still exists there. But Talagrama (Talagam of Indian Atlas) is about five 
miles fco^th-west of Scllada. In the light of these evidences it appears that 
Rupavartini was the name of the river that flows to the south of Scllada. 

From the above it becomes clear that the kingdom of Kalinga originally 
extended Trom the Nagavali river to the Mahendra hill. Then in course of 
time, the countries to the south and the north were conquered and by tfoe time 
of Anantavarma-Chodagangadeva the Kalinga kingdom % extended from Salur 
in the south to the Chilka lake in the north. 
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•THE KOSAR AND THE VAMBA MORIYAR. 

By K. G. Sesha Aiyar, Esq., B.A., B.L. 


At p. 596 of the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Dr. Barnett, 
writing about the KoSar, says:—"From the references o( the poets to them 
it would seem that they once made an unsuccessful attack on Mogur, and 
found allies in the Vamba Mdriyar or ‘Bastard Mauryas,’ possibly a branch of 
the Konkani Mauryas.” The statement is apparently based on lyric No. 251 
of the AhanSniiru collection, and possibly also on some passages in Chapter 
II of Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s Beginnings of South Indian History, 
where he considers the question of the Maury an invasion of South India. 
The learned professor has stated there that the K$$ar formed the advance 
guard of the Mauryan army of invasion, and administered a crushing defeat 
upon their enemies near Potiyil hill, in the south-western corner of Madura; 
but as the Chief of M6gur declined to submit to them, the Mauryas advanced 
south to subjugate him. He has quite recently reiterated that view in his 
article on The I(oiar of Tamil Literature, which appeared in the issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for October last. The names of Dr. 
Barnett and Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar justly carry so much weight that 
one would feel inclined to accept their statements without reservation. 
Nevertheless, in this instance, I venture to doubt if their conclusions are 
supported by ancient Tamil literature, on which alone they profess to rely. 

The questions that arise are:— (i) Did the KfiSar form the advance 
party of a foreign army that invaded the Tamil country? (ii) Did they gain a 
victory at Potiyil hill ? (iii) Were they the enemies of the Mogur chieftain ? 
(iv) Who were the Vamba Moriyar, and did they invade South India? I am 
inclined to think that, on all these questions, both Dr. Barnett and Dr. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar have probably erred. They seem to have proceeded 
on a wrong interpretation of Ahananii.ru 251, which is the most important 
poem in this connection. That lyric tells us of'the attempt of a faithful 
maid-servant to console her mistress who is in distress on account of her 
husband’s long absence in a distant land. The attendant says that several 
messengers have already been sent to him, and if he receives the news of her 
condition from any one of them, he will not stay away even for all the 
fabulous riches of Nanda. The maid then reminds her mistress that the land 
to which he has gone is far, far away, beyond the distant mountain. It is 
here that the passage relating to the Kosar, Mogimand the Vamba ‘Moriyar’ 
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occurs; and everything depends upon the correct interpretation of the 
passage. The original is as follows:— 

Vcl kodi-t- 

tnnai kalanna punai ter-k-k6s$ar 
. ton rtiutalat-tarum panai-ppotiyTl 

inniSai murasam kadip-pigut-tiranga-t- 
temmnnui citaitta nanrai Mogur 
paniyainaiyif pakaitalai vanta 
ma kepu tanni vampa indriyar 
punaiter nCmi yrujiya kuraitta 
vilanku vel lapiviya varaiva yumpar. 

The English rendering would be: tteyond the mountain pass shining 
with cascades, which the Vamba MGriyur lowered for the wheels of their 
ornamented cars to roll along, when with a large army they came intent on 
war, because Mfigtir would not submit in the days when the KfiSar, possessed 
of the victorious flag and swift decorated cars, destroyed the enemies in the 
battle field and (thus) enabled the sweet music of their drums to resound in 
the assembly ground underneath the ancient banian tree with its mighty 
spreading branches. This passage shows that the KbSar were regarded as 
invincible in war; and relying on the well-known prowess of the K0$ar, the 
MGgtir chief treated with disdain the Vamba Mdriyar, a foreign people who 
made a hostile march towards the Tamil country. It will be noticed that to 
the cars of the Tamil poet the sound of the Komar's war-drum as it resounded 
in the assembly ground was 1 sweet music * (in-isai); and this it could not be 
unless the K6Sar were a friendly people. That the KoSar were the friends 
and allies of the Mogur chief is also seen from Madumi-Kanci, another 
Sangam work like Ahananupi, where the poet tells us that the presence of 
the Ko&ar brought fame and lustre to Mdgur’s kingdom (Madurai-Kanci 
vl. 508-9). It was the consciousness that he had the help of the KoSar that 
made the Mogfir chief so bold. The Vamba Mdriyar were an enemy people, 
who apparently came on an expedition of conquest; but there is no warrant 
in Tamil literature so far as I know for holding that the KoSar formed their 
advance guard or were in alliance with them in their expedition. On the 
other hand, the oldest Tamil works like Ahanamifu invariably refer to the 
KcSar in eulogistic terms as a trustworthy and truthful people, celebrated for 
their valour (C/. Ahananuru 15; 196; 205; 251; 262). They inhabited 
Tulu-Nadu (Aha. 15) and, perhaps at a later period, also Kongu-N-adu (Silap- 
padhikaram), within the limits of the Tamil country. Of course they had 
their-occasional fights with some chiefs of the Tamil land, who were their 
neighbours (C/. Ah?.. 196 ;*Kuruntokai 73); as, indeed, all the Tamil kings and 
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chiefs had in those remote days; but nowhere is found any statement or 
indication that the Ko&ar were a new arrival in the land, or that they were a 
non-Tamil people in alliance with hostile foreigners. 

Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar is responsible for the statement that the 
KoSar ‘administered a crushing defeat on their enemies near Potiyil hill' ; and 
for this he relics on the AhanSnuru lyric above quoted. He has, I am afraid, 
misunderstood the meaning of potiyil which occurs there. The word has no 
reference to Potiyil Hill at all; but it means ' the place of assembly,’ the 
tract of open land outside the town used by the inhabitants for common pur¬ 
poses. In this instance, the poet says that the assembly ground was marked 
by an ancient, spreading banian tree. (Ton-mutu-alattu-arum-panai-potiyil.) 
This identical line occurs also in Kuruntokai 15 in connection with, the 
KoSar. The very description shows it was not the mountain Potiyil that the 
poet intended ; there is absolutely no attribute of a mountain mentioned, and 
so the alleged victory of the KbSar at Potiyil Mill should be rejected as a 
myth. 

A word now about the ‘ Vamba Mfiriyar*. Who were they? Pandit 
Raghava Aiyangar of the Tamil Lexicon Committee, Madras, says that the 
poet’s reference is to the Guptas; Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar maintains that 
the expression refers to the imperial Mauryas of Magadha ; and Dr. Barnett, 
and perhaps Mr. T. N. Subramaniam also, understand it to refer to the 
Konkani Mauryas of the South. They are not all agreed about the meaning 
of the term Vampa in this connection ;‘but whether we assign to it its origi¬ 
nal meaning of * unstable ’ or the secondary or derived meaning of ' new ’ or 
‘useless’, it seems to me we can hardly take the expression Vamba moriyar 
to refer to the Konkani Mauryas. The Konkani Mauryas were apparently an 
insignificant people. * Petty Mauryan dynasties,’ says Mr. Vincent Smith 
in his Early History of India (3rd Edition, p. J 95), ‘apparently connected in 
some unknown way with the imperial line, ruled in the Konkan, between the 
Western Ghats and the sea, and in some other parts of Western India, during 
the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries, and are frequently mentioned in 
inscriptions. ’ The inscriptions mention them with such small tribes as the 
Nalas and the Kadatnbas; and besides, the Aihole•inscription of Pulakesin II 
refers to the Konkani Mauryas in terms not. flattering to their military 
prowess. They were not a formidable people, renowned in war ; and so far as 
I know, they do not seem to have ever attempted any daring conquest. The 
description«of the ' Moriyar’ that is found in the Ahananu.ru lyrics leaves no 
room for doubt that they were a powerful, venturesome people, whose army- 
crossed a distant mountain on an expedition to the south ; and that descrip¬ 
tion cannot suit the Konkani Mauryas, or the *nsettl<Sl freebooters, as 
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Mr. Subramaniam says, on the border of the Tulu land. There are three 
lyrics in the AhanSnuru collection where the expression ‘Moriyar’ occurs; 
they are Nos. 69, 251, and 281. In all the three poems, the passage of their 
war chariots through the mountain pass, which they are said to have cut low 
(kuraitta) for the purpose, receives prominent mention. Apparently the 
mountain had been thought to be impassable; and the daring feat of these 
foreigners who crossed it with their huge cars so excited the imagination of 
the Tamil poets that they explained it by saying that the invaders had cut a 
pass through the mountain. What is certain is that a warlike people, whose 
country lay beyond a distant mountain had crossed it on a hostile expedition 
with the full equipment of war. It is almost impossible that these people 
could be the Konkani Mauryas. 

Were they the Guptas ? Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar, a Tamil scholar 
of acknowledged ability, entertains the view that the expression Vatnba 
Moriyar denotes the army of Samudrngupta that invaded South India; and 
in this view he is supported by Prof. Raraaswami Aiyangar ( vide derail 
£enkuffuvan , and Studies in South Indian Jainism). I had taken the liberty 
on a former occasion to doubt whether the generally accepted or orthodox 
estimate of Samudragupta’s military Achievements was not considerably 
exaggerated, and referred to the view of Dr. Dubreuil in support. However 
that be, there is no evidence, so far as I know, that Samudragupta invaded 
South India ; and the suggestion of Mr. Ramaswami Aiyangar that 4 small 
expeditions might have been sent by him to effect an entry into the Tarnila- 
kam ’ docs not appeal to me. It seems to me that both the learned Pandit 
and the learned Professor have sought to assign a forced meaning to * Moriyar ’. 
Their suggestion is that the poet, who was contemporary or nearly so with 
the incident he narrated referred to them as Vamba Moriyar or new Mauriyar 
in contradistinction to the old Mauryas, the imperial Mauryas of Magadha; and 
Prof. Ramaswami Aiyangar makes the further suggestion that Mamulanar, 
the author of the Tamil poem, gives us, perhaps, a bit of the history of the ori¬ 
gin of the Gupta dynasty by calling the Guptas, new Mauryas (p. 139, Studies 
in South Indian Jainism), though in a previous page (p. 137) he says : 4 Our 

point is that there has beqn a confusion in the mind of Mamulanar himself 
in regard to Gupta ancestry.’ However, he recognizes that ‘the difficulty of 
identifying the Mauryas of Mamulanar with the forces of Samudragupta is no 
doubt very great.’ (p. 136.) Pandit Raghava Aiyangar’s identification was 
based on an incorrect reading and a wrong interpretation of Samqdragupta’s 
pillar inscription; and the halting support that Mr. Ramaswami Aiyangar 
extends to that identification is based on several suppositions or assumptions 
and not one proved-or accepted fact of history. 


Were they the imperial Mauryas ? Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyangar say3 
they were. He seems to think that his view derives support from the men¬ 
tion by the same poet in another lyric (Atah. 265) of the hiding in the Ganges 
of the wealth which the Nandas had accumulated in Patalipura. ‘ Hence’ 
he says, 4 the expression Vamba Moriyar, the Maurya tiovi homines, is justi¬ 
fied in respect of this author and his contemporaries ’ (Beginningsof South 
Indian History, p. 89). In spite of the natural temptation to equate the 
4 M&riyar ’ of the Ahaniinufu lyrics—supposing that is the correct reading— 
with the imperial Mauryas, 1 feel considerable difficulty *in doing so. Having 
regard to Tamil literary usage, it seems to me that l>eforc the word Moriyar 
comes into literary use, the term Mauryar of which the other is a corruption, 
must have been well-known to Tamil literature; but there does not seem to 
be any instance in classical Tamil literature where the word Mauriyar appears. 
Obviously the ancient Tamil poets did not know that word, and it could not, 
therefore, have been subjected to any.process of phonetic alteration by them, 
with a view to easier pronunciation or otherwise. The use of a word in its 
normal form must be familiar before a modified form springs up in use as the 
result of phonetic tendencies. Thus we have in Tamil works both Kansikan 
and Kosikan, Gautaman and Go/amTrn ; but nowhere in Tamil literature are 
the Kauriyar spoken of as Koriyar, or the Kauniyar referred to as Koniyar. I 
know that, according to the old Pali works, the Buddhist republic of Mdriyas 
existed at Pipphalivana, long before the imperial Mauryas of the Magadha 
kingdom ; but they do not appear to have been a warrior clan, and it is not 
suggested that they are the people referred to in Ahananuru. 

However, I am not satisfied that Mdriyar is the correct reading. The 
Ahananuru collection has just recently been printed; but it cannot be said 
that it has been critically edited. In a manuscript copy that I have seen, pdliyar 
occurs instead of Mdriyar in poem 69, and Mofiyd instead of Moriyar 

in poem 281. In poem 251, Vampa Moriyar is f.ound in the manuscript also, 
but otherwise the reading there is in several respects different from what we 
find in the printed copy. However, there is a poem in the Pura-namiru 
collection from which assistance may be derived. In Puram 175, we have 
vin poru nedunkudai yiyarer oriyar 
tin katir-t-tikari tiritara-k. kuraitta 
* . apaivai. 

With this we may compare Ahananuru 69, where almost the identical lines 
occur. We have in the printed edition, 

vin poru nedu varai yiyarer moriyar 

pon pufiai tikari tiritara-k-kuraitta • 


varai. 



and, as quoted in Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s Beginnings of South Indian 
History, 

vin poru nedufikudai yiyarcr moriyar 
pon punai tikari tiritara-k-ku^aitta 
varai. 

We have in Ahananuru 251, 

vampa moriyar 

punai ter nemi yuruliya kupaitta 
. apaivfii. 

and in Ahananuru 281, 


morij’ar 

ol katir tikari yuruliya kupaitta 

varai. 

In all these passages, the reference is to the same event, as the language 
of the extracts shows. It is, however, significant, that while in the Ahan&nuru 
poems the deed is ascribed to the MOriyar, the Pupan&nuru lyric ascribes it 
to the oriyar. Which of these two readings is incorrect, 0 riyar or Moriyar ? 
While one cannot yet be certain of the text of the Ahananuru po'ems, which 
have not been critically examined and cdfted, the Puranamiru collection has 
been carefully edited by Mahamahdpfidhyfiya Pandit V. Swaminatha Aiyar, 
with its old invaluable commentary ; and the ancient scholiast, who takes 
care to notice the existence of different readings in his commentary under 
each poem, and has noticed under lyric No. 175 itself several textual variations 
from those he has himself adopted, as actually known to exist, docs not say 
that there existed for oriyar an alternative reading mOriyar. We cannot pos¬ 
sibly impute to him ignorance of the passages in Ahananuru ; and if, as a 
matter of fact, the reading moriyar in the passages from AhanSnupu be the 
correct one, it is strange that having regard to the striking similarity of lan¬ 
guage and the manifest allusion to the same event in both the works, the com¬ 
mentator of Puranamiru not only adopted a misreading like oriyar, but totally 
ignored the existence of even a possible alternative reading like moriyar. 
There is no mention of moriyar at all in the commentary; and from this it 
may not unreasonably be inferred that not only was oriyar the only reading 
current in his day and traditionally accepted as the correct reading in the 
Puranamiru passage, but also that moriyar was not the cuirent reading in the 
Ahananuru passages even in his day. The conclusion, then, seems to be 
irresistible that mdriyar is a mistaken reading for oriyar. The Commentator 
says that the term oriyar denotes the nagar or viccatarar. The country of 
the Nagar lies beyond the north-eastern corner o( India (Maniniehalai; Malta- 
parinibhanasutta) , perhaps about Assam; and the land of the Vidhvatarar 


or Chakra valam is also said to lie there, beyond the Himalayas. I take it that 
the reference in all the passages quoted is, perhaps, to a southerly march into 
India, through a north-eastern pass of the Himalayas, of a trans-Himalayan 
martial tribe at some remote period of antiquity, and that there is no allusion 
to a Maurya or Gupta invasion of the South. Writing in the Madras Christian 
College Magazine in 1917 on the Date of Cltilappadikaram, I said while review- 
ng the view expressed by Pandit Raghava Aiyangar—Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar had not then published his view which he has since done with charac¬ 
teristic learning and fulness in his Beginnings of South Indian History—: “ In 
the verses from Ahananuru relied on by Sriman Raghava Aiyangar, there is no 
mention, either by name or by necessary implication, of any Gupta conqueror 

of South India.Wc know from history that Bindusar.i Maurya, the 

successor of Chandragupta Maurya, conquered and brought under his sway a 
considerable portion of Dakhinnpatha or the Dakhan, . . . and may not M4- 
mOlar, even admitting the reading given by Pandit Rfighava Aiyangar of the- 
passage from AhanSmiru to be correct, be regarded as referring to one of 
Bindusara’s expeditions ? I say, even admitting the reading to be correct; for 
in the passage from Purananuru % the expression that is read by Pandit 
Raghava Aiyangar as moriyar appears in Mah&muhOpadhyftya Pandit V. 
Swaminatha Aiyar’s edition as driyar, which is also the reading adopted by 
the ancient scholiast in his commentary on Purananuru.” The doubt I there 
expressed about the reading I still retain. 

Did these people, whether Oriyar or Moriyar, actually come to South 
India ? It is clear their objective was South India ; but whether as a matter 
of fact they reached South India, wc cannot definitely say from the materials 
available. The relevant poem in this connection is Ahananuru 281. For their 
southward march, the poem says the mOrijar crossed the mountain, sending the 
Vadukaras an advance guard, or, perhaps, opposed by the Vadukar. Vadukar 
niunnura which is the expression occurring in the poem, may bear either of 
these two meanings; but, perhaps, the former is preferable. Like the ‘Moriyar’, 
the Vadukar too arc described as vanipa Vacjukar (Aha. 375); and they were 
obviously a ferocious people, as their frequent description Katandi vadukar, 
Vadukar fierce as dogs, would show (vide Aha. 107; 381). If they came as the 
vanguar^ of the Moriyar army, they sustained an ignominious and crushing 
defeat at the hands of the Chola Perum-ccnni (Aha. 375); and we do not hear 
of any conquest or occupation of the Tamil land by the 4 Moriyar*. Perhaps, 
for some-reason or other, the ‘Moriyar’ never entered South India, though 
the language of Aha. 281, (tenriSai matira munniya varavirku) undoubtedly 
shows that was the point towards which their advance was originally directed. 
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Pratyabhijna School: Kashmir Saivism. 

Another school of Saivism which is dealt with in Sarvadarsanasangraha 
is the Pratyabhijna school prevalent in Kashmir. The founder of this school 
was SSmAnanda and its principal text-book is the Pratyabhijfffina siitras by 
his disciple UdayAkara and commentaries thereon by Abhinavagupta, the 
last of whom flourished at the end of the tenth century (Bhandarkar's 
Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., p. 130). According to this, God illumines the 
whole world by the glory of His luminous intelligence, and the diversity 
or plurality of the object world whereby the light which irradiates objects is 
a blue, a yellow light and the like, arises from diversity of tint cast upon the 
light by the objects, through the efficacy of His will: this activity is creative¬ 
ness. With what materials did God construct this universe? He painted 
this world-picture without materials, without appliances, without a wall to- 
paint it on. With regard to the soul and its re-births, etc., this school 
says: The soul does not feel his oneness with God, because he is blinded by 
illusion and therefore undergoes transmigration. But when he is led'by his 
preceptor to realize His divine nature he attains salvation. 

Another school of Saivism in Kashmir is the Spanda school whose chief 
sacred authority is the Sivasutras which arc believed to have been revealed 
to Vasugupta by Siva. His period is believed to be the beginning of the 
ninth century and the doctrines that are inculcated by him are similar to 
those of the Pratyabhijfla system or iaaiva-Siddhanta. 

Saivism in the Tamil Land or Saiva-Siddhanta. 

Saivism had a large following in the Dravida or Tamil country and an 
extensive literature has been produced in Tamil language pertaining to that 
religion. A large number of hymns known as the Devaram were composed 
by three Saiva saints, Tiruiianasambandhar, Appar and Sundarar. These 
are held to be as sacred as the Brahmanical Vedas and are recited in religious 
processions along’with them. We find that as early as the reign of the 
Cholajcing Rajaraja who ascended the throne in '985 A.D., a grant was made 
in the Rajarajesvay tempje at Tanjore for the support of the reciters of the 
Tiruppadiyau of Tiruiianasambandhar (S. 1.1., II, p. 252). In addition to the 


Devaram hymns there are also other sacred works in Tamil connected with 
Saivism, chief among these being the writings of Manikkavasagar, a 
philosopher, Kandaraditya, a king, and Tirumular, a yogin. Saivism of the 
Tamil land differs from that of North India in the following respects : It 
is free from the bloody sacrifices and revolting practices of the KapSlikas. 
It regards the Vedas and Agamas as its scriptures. _ Siva is regarded as the 
author of both. The Vedas are intended for the twice-born while the 
Agamas are intended for all. The Agamas like the Suprabheda, KSrana, 
Kiraiia, etc., are all in Sanskrit and deal with the philosophy and ritual of 
Saivism. In addition to these the Devaram hymns and other sacred Tamil 
works arc all held in high esteem. 

Certain devotees of 3iva, sixty-three in number, known as Nfiyanars, 
some of whom are the authors of Devaram hymns, are held by the Southern 
Saivas in as much reverence as the Brahman fishia. Their lives are written 
in a work called Periyapur&pam. Their images are set up in most of the 
important Saiva temples of the south and worshipped on all ceremonial 
occasions. These Nilyanira or devotees of Siva belonged to different castes. 
Among them may be mentioned : (1) Tiruftanasambandhar who probably 
lived in the first half of the seventh century A.D. and sang the praise of 
Siva in all the Saivite shrines in the South which he visited. He next went 
to Madura, where the queen-consort and her prime minister were the only 
followers of Siva.and the rest Jainas. The saint boldly met the Jainas in 
argument, conquered them and converted the king. With his consent 8000 
of the Jainas who refused to change their faith were impaled. (2) Tiruna- t 
vukkarasu commonly called Appar, who belonged to Vcllaja caste. Although 
brought up by a loving elder sister as a devotee of Siva he changed his faith 
for Jainism. Hut after some time he was tormented by severe pain through¬ 
out the body and finding that all the remedies the Jainas could think of were 
of no avail went to his sister and was t'e-converted to Saivism. At once the 
pain disappeared. The Jainas regarded him as a renegade and persecuted 
him by throwing him into a lime-kiln but he was unhurt. Pictures show him 
holding in his hand a little tool for scraping grass, with which he used to 
scrape the stones of the temple courts. (3) Sundaramurti, a Brahman, 
who probably lived in the early part of the ninth century and who however 
did not adhere to his caste rules but married a dancing-girl and also a 
Vcllala girl and when overcome by family troubles composed fervent 
hymns in praise of Siva. (-4) Kanijappa of Bedar caste who offered to linga 
the meat which he got from hunting and when, to test him, blood issued from 
an eye of the linga, he at once, without any further ado, scooped out ffls own 
eye and put it on the linga in the place of the eye fro*n wliiA blood was flowing. 


Later when blood flowed from the other eye of the linga, Kannappa was 
about to pluck out his other eye also joyfully but the god stopped him and 
allowed him to remain permanently to his right at Kalahasti, a plac$ some 
miles off from Conjeevaram. (5) Nandanar, a pariah who frequently tried 
to go to Chidambaram but would not enter its sacred precincts on account 
of his low caste. (6) S.iruttonda N&yanar, a Brahman who, in order to 
satisfy a Saiva devotee of the North, killed his own son Siriyaja a’nd cooked 
his flesh. But the pretended devotee who was none other than Siva miracu¬ 
lously revived the boy. 

The philosophy of Southern Saivism is explained in the Sarvadar$ana- 
sangraha under the heading SaivadarSana. Some of the works relating to 
this sect being in Tamil were not easily understood by scholars for a long 
time but many of them have been since translated into English and published 
mostly in the Journal, Siddhanta Dipika. According to this system Soul is 
different from God. It is formless and all-pervasive but unlike that of 
achit or matter. Its Vyapaha (or pervading power) consists in becoming 
one with the thing it dwells in for the time being (body or God). Its eternal 
intelligence and power is eternally concealed by the Pd&a (bondage), Atiava- 
mala and hence called Pa£u (Jaivajfiana Siddhiar of Arunandi SivdchSryo : 
III, 2-20). There are three subtle avasthas (states) of the soul. In the 
Kivaldvasthd the soul is non-intclligent, not united to Ragam and other 
Gunas, is actionlcss; but it is united to Anava. In the Sakald the soul gets 
a body, and becomes clothed with the various organs and senses, internal 
and external, and the desire to enjoy the objects of the senses and rc-incar- 
nates in different births. In the Suddhdvastlid the soul becomes balanced in 
good and evil. The grace of the lord descends on him. He gets his Guru’s 
blessing. He attains to Juana Yoga Samfidhi and is freed from the triple 
mala (impurities, viz., Anava-mala, Karma-mala and Mayft-mala). He ceases 
to be finite in intelligence and becoming omniscient he is united to the feet 
of the Lord (Ibid., Ill, 3,38). The Lord like the potter, creates the worlds 
from Maya as the material cause with the aid of His Ssakti as the instru¬ 
mental cause. As the Soul is attached to its forms and organs and is yet 
separate from the body, so also is God attached to the souls. However, the 
souls cannot become God and God cannot become the souls. God is one 
and different from the souls (Ibid., Ill, 2, 2). 

The four ways of reaching God are Sanmarga, Saliamarga, Satputra- 
marga and Dasamdrga. These four arc also called Jnana and Yoga, Kriya 
and Charya-padas. They will respectively lead one to Sdytijya, Sdrupyu, 
Samlpya and Saloka kinds of Mukti. The first kind of Mukti attained by 
Jfiana-marga is the°final bfiss (Para-mukti); -the rest arc called Pada-mukti 


or way to Mukti (Ibid., Ill, 2, 18). From this it is evident that the religion 
of this sect is a kind of qualified monism in which stress is laid on Jnana 
or knowledge of God. 

The Birth of Virasaiva or Lingayat Sect. 

We have seen before that from the ninth century to the fifteenth 
century the Kalamukha sect flourished throughout the Karnataka country. 
Its priests controlled the leading educational institutions and Saiva temples. 
But the teachings of this sect were in Sanskrit, the language of the Pandits 
and based on an elaborate study of the Vedas, Smptis? Puranas.'etc. Their 
gurus or priests were generally Brahmans who alone could find the leisure to 
master the learned works of the sect. Their teachings therefore failed to 
appeal to the masses. From about the eighth century A.D., the teachings and 
the achievements of the Tamil Saiva saints spread to Karnataka also. Fre¬ 
quent wars between the Choja and Chalukya kings in the eleventh century 
and the conquest of a portion of Mysore by the Chojas furthered the inter¬ 
course between the Kannafligars and the Tamils. As a result of the spread 
of Tamil Saivism in the Karnataka, several devotees of Siva rose in the 
Karnataka country also, their deeds emulating those of the sixty-three saints. 
The names of a few such teachers dan be found in Vlraiaiva works where they 
arc treated with the same respect as the sixty-three NSyanfirs or Pur&tanars, 
as they are called in Kannatja. But the new movement lacked organization 
and political support, and was-led mostly by ignorant men. It fell to the lot 
of an Ariidhya Brahmajja named Basava to give a definite shape to its 
teachings, organize it on a strong and popular basis, and attract all classes of 
people, learned and ignorant, Brahman and Non-Brahman, to join it, and 
bring it political support. The Saiva movement as shaped and reformed by 
him is known as the Virasaiva or Lingayat religion. 

The Aradhyas and Aradhya Brahmanas. 

Basava however never claimed to have established a new religion. His 
followers, the Virasaivas or Lingayats, acknowledge as their original gurus 
five saints called Pancha Aradhyas, who are believed to have been born from 
the five faces of Siva and as such are considered to be holy beings who give 
diksha or initiation to all the Saiva devotees.on earth. Their names arc 
Revana^ddha, Marulasiddha, Ekorama, Pantfitaradhya and Vi^varadhya. 
Their names are invoked even to-day when the Lingayat guru ties the linga 
to the child or gives him diksha. During this ceremony five metallic vessels 
are placed before the person to be initiated, four in the cardinal directions 
and the last in the middle to represent them. Certain Lingayat mutts 
trace their spiritual descent from them. But very little is knows about 
their history. According to a Kannada poem calle4 Revanasangatya by 


Channabasavakavi, one of these gurus called Revana or Renuka was born 
at Kollipaka and lived for seven hundred years. He is said to have taught to 
sage Agastya the eight-fold Yoga, worship of Linga, and to have helped Vibhl- 
shana, brother of Ravana to set up four croresof lingas. Though his naked 
figure caused a great deal of scorn still the miracles he worked brought him 
great fame and several kings arc said to have given their daughters in marri¬ 
age to the ascetic. He is reputed to have gone to king Bijjala at Kalyana, 
dissuaded him from his nefarious project of sacrificing twelve thousand virgins 
in order to‘attain some si (idhi (supernatural power), married his daughter and 
constructed a tank at which he and his wives worked with the spade. Finally 
he departed for KollipSka leaving a child named Rudramuni behind him and 
disappeared in the Sdme£vara-linga at that place. In spite of the legends in 
which the work abounds it furnishes a clue to his time by the mention of 
king Bijjnja at Kaly&na. Further he is also stated to have gone to Sonnalige 
and there foretold the birth of Basava’s associate Siddharama to his parents. 
From this we may infer that Revana and the other ArSdhyas were Saiva 
teachers of great distinction in the Karnft*nka country who preceded Basava 
by some years and that their methods of initiation ahd to some extent their 
teaching were adopted by him and his associates. 

In this connection we must also notice the features of the Arfidhya 
Brahmana sect to which Basava belonged by birth and from which he seced¬ 
ed later. Members of this sect arc found 'mostly in the four Northern 
Districts of the Madras Presidency and to a smaller extent in the Cuddapah 
and Kurnool Districts and Mysore State. They revere the Aradhyas previously 
mentioned. In all their social and religious functions, birth, marriage, initiation 
and funeral, four vases of water are solemnly placed in their name and they 
are invoked to preside over them. They are staunch ^aivites worshipping no 
god but £iva, but wear the Brahmanical sacred thread and linga and offer 
their food as uaivedyam to the linga. Like the other Brahmanas they 
observe caste and the Vcdic ceremonies and accept-the Vedas and Smritis as 
their sacred scriptures. But like the Lingayats they bury the dead in the 
sitting posture. They observe death-pollution for ten days though they do 
not give up linga-worship during the period and perform the ekoddshta and a 
few other Brahmanical ceremonies for their progenitors. From a Telugu 
work published by the Andhrasahityaparishad at Madras recently entitled 
Sivatatvasaramu by Mallikarjunapanditaradhya, a contemporary of Basava 
and an Aradhya Brahmana, we learn that they accept the definitions of Pasu, 
Pasa and PaSupati of the Southern Saiva school and are like them followers 
of a qualified monism and opposed to the Advaita of Sankara (see stanzas 
21-80 of that worty. Wo also find in the same work reverence paid to the 


Brahmanas, Vedas and Vedic ceremonies (Verses 20, 28, 33, 101). But all 
the oblations, and the karmas laid down in the Vedas, Puranas, etc., arc 
considered useless if they are done without devotion to Siva (Verse 113). 
In other respects such as the worship of linga, Jangamas, diksha and the 
forbidding of intercourse with the non-Saivas, etc., they resemble the 
Lingayats. At present there is however very little social intercourse between 
the Aradhya Brahmanas and the ordinary Lingayats. 

Life and Work of Basava. 

We shall now study the life of Basava who was chiefly instrumental in 
giving the present shape to the VlraSaiva religion and spreading it and who 
in a restricted sense may even be called its founder. We have several works 
dealing with his life. There are three poetry works in Kannada language 
treating of his life written by the VlraSaivas : (1) Basavapurfina (of 1369 A.D.) 
based upon a Sanskrit work Vpshabhftvatarana of Palkuriki Somanatha 
(2) Chennabasavapurarja (of 1585 A.D.) by Virtipiksha, (3) Prabhudevacharite 
(of 1606 A.D.) by Harl£varn. We have also a Jaina book in Kannada poetry 
called Bijjalarajacharitrc by Dharanindra which gives a view of the history 
of Bijjaja and Basava from the standpoint of the Jainas.* Another work 
called Bijjalankakavya is referred to in Mr. Rice’s Mysore Gazetteer of 1897 
(Vol. I, p. 332). 

His Birth and Early Life. 

The Jaina book says very little about the early life of Basava. Accord¬ 
ing to the VlraSaiva accounts Basava is an incarnation of Siva’s Bull or 
Nandi sent on earth to revive the Vlra^aiva faith. His father was a Saiva or 
Aradhya Brahmana named Mandige Madiraja at IngalC^vara Bagavadi. His 
mother’s name was Madambike. For a long time the parents had no male 
issue. They therefore prayed to Nandi, or Bull-god, the vehicle of Siva, to 
bless them with a good son who would be a true devotee of Siva. As a result 
of their prayer a son was born to them, whom they named Basava in honour 
of Vfishabha or the bull-god (Basava is a Kannada form of the Sanskrit 
word Vrishabha). Soon after the child was born 3iva- appeared in the 
guise of a Jangama (priest) and tying a linga to it disappeared suddenly. As 
years passed by, the child Basava grew into a boy of extraordinary precocious 
intellect jyid at the early age of eight was well-versed in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, poetry, music, Puranas, Agamas and Vedas. His 
father now proposed to invest him with the sacred thread agreeable to his 
Brahman Custom. But Basava stoutly refused to undergo the ceremony. 
He said “ Where is the necessity for Upanayanam to me when the go^l Siva 

■ This work has not yet been published. I have made use of^a MS. cjjpy of this book available 
in the Oriental Library, Mysore, for this article. 


himself has initiated me in the true faith at my birth ? Upanayanam is the 
gate-way to Brahmanism with its elaborate and useless rites and ceremonies 
and the worship of inferior gods like the Sun, Fire, etc. Saivism info which 
one gets initiated through the hands of a guru is of a different type altogether. 
It is free from the complex ritual which ties the soul more and more to this 
world. On the other hand it consists of exclusive devotion to the one true 
god 3iva and leads to salvation.” With these words he left his parental 
home taking with him his sister Nagalambc.^ But his firm determination 
brought him several friends and devotees in the neighbourhood and he soon 
laid the foundation of his reformed religion. As years went on the Brahmans 
living in the locality found Basava and his followers so irreconcilable to their 
religion that they excommunicated them all. Basava who had by this time 
been reconciled to his parents was now sent away by his mother to her 
brother Baladeva at Kalyfina, the capital of the Kalachurya king Bijjala 
under whom he was serving as minister (Basavapurana, chapter 3 ; Prabhu- 
devacharitre, chapter 6). 

His Rise to Power under King Bijjala. 

Basava’s uncle soon gave his daughter Gang&mbe in marriage to Basava 
and this marriage brought considerable wealth and influence to Basava. In 
course of time Baladeva died and Basava was installed in his place by the 
king. An incident is now said to have occurred which made him highly 
popular with Bijjala. One day while the king was holding his court a letter 
fell miraculously from above in the midst of the assembly and none could de¬ 
cipher its contents. The king thereupon declared that in case any person 
was found able to read it he would make him the chief minister. No one 
came forward for some time but in the end Basava took the letter, read it 
and interpreted it as stating to be a communication from 3iva revealing the 
existence of a large treasure buried under the king’s throne. ’ At once the 
throne was removed and excavation carried on underneath it. The treasure 
was found there as Basava had stated. The king was struck with admira¬ 
tion at the intelligence and skill of Basava and entrusted him with the office 
of the chief treasurer and prime minister under him (Basavapurana, chap¬ 
ter 5). He also gave his younger sister Nllamba to him in marriage and 
thus bound him closely to him (Prabhudevacharitre, chapter 7)«? But the 
Jaina work attributes Basava’s sudden rise to quite a different cause. 
According to it, Bijjala one day saw the handsome sister of Basava standing 
before her house and was so smitten with her charms as to send for her 
fathej and straightway marry her. He now left all the administration of the 
kingdom to her brother Basava and became absorbed in voluptuous pleasures 
with the newly married^ bride (BijjaJarAjacharitre, chapter 2). Probably 


there is an element of truth in both the versions. It must however be noted 
that Basava only held the post of a treasurer ( bhandciri ) under the king and 
merely carried on the affairs of the kingdom in the king’s name, while the 
old ministers of the kingdom still remained in office though they were not 
so powerful. Basava docs not seem to have been invested with any high 
title or office and could only have exercised his power as the king’s favourite. 
This explains the absence of his name in the numerous inscriptions of king 
Bijja)a. 

His Missionary Zeal. 

Basava used the newly obtained power and wealth for the further¬ 
ance of his religious cause. All classes of people were induced to join his 
religion or become Sivnbhaktas (devotees of Siva). No distinction of caste 
was made among them and all were treated as equals. They had to give up 
all caste scruples about ceremonial unclcanlincss, constantly wear a linga 
given by the priest at the time of initiation on their body, and worship it, put 
on marks of sacred ashes and take only food first offered before the linga or 
a Vfraiaiva guru. He showed great favour to all such as thus became his 
followers. The Jangamns or the priests who gave initiation or eiiksJia in the 
new religion were treated with special liberality. Houses were built for them, 
they were sumptuously fed thrice u day and presents of cloth and money 
were freely poured on them. It is said that there were 196,000 Jangamas 
living on his bounty. Basava was so generous to them that there was hardly 
anything that he denied to them. It is said that on one occasion when a 
Jangama coveted the valuable cloth that Basava’s wife wore, he began to 
strip his wife with the object of giving her cloth to the Jangama, but her 
dress miraculously multiplied and it was possible to satisfy the Jangama 
without depriving Basava’s wife of her cloth (Basavapurana, chapter 11). 
On another occasion it so happened that when Basava was engaged in linga - 
worship some Jangama came to his mansion and being refused admittance 
inside by the door-keepers departed elsewhere. Soon it was found that Basava 
had suddenly died and hundreds of devotees Hocked round his body. But 
knowing that he was a Jangama-prftiiin or one whose life was the Jangama, 
some of them inquired if any Jangama had arrived there and been sent away. 
Then the ^loor-kccpers told him about the Jangama who had just left and the 
devotees at once ran in search of him, found him and brought him to where 
Basava’s body lay. Immediately Basava revived (Ibid., chapter 36). 

- His Co-Workers. 

Like all great men Basava gathered around him several able and enthu^ 
siastic persons who helped him in his mission. They were men of different 
castes and professions and of different temperaments . % But there was one 


thing common to them all. They were all Vira&ivas filled with zeal in 
spreading the faith and are said to have worked miracles like Basava. Among 
them were Madivala Machayya, the washerman, who would carry every day 
to the tank the foul linen of the Virasaiva associates of Basava and wash them 
clean. No Bhavi (non-Virasaiva) was permitted to cross him on the way. 
Once a passer-by who was going to the bazaar suddenly came across him and 
at once Machayya pierced'him through. This news reached the cars of the 
king who angrily sent some soldiers with elephants to take him prisoner. But 
the brave washerman seized both elephants and men and threw them aloft. 
Basava then induced the king to make peace with him and Mfichayya there¬ 
upon restored the dead to life (Basavnpurana, chapter 21). He also often dis¬ 
coursed on the stories of the Southern Saiva saints and the duties of the 
Vira&iivas. There was also Eknntada RAmayya, a ViraSaiva Brahman who 
is said to have defeated in argument the Jainas at KalyAna and when they 
asked for a supernatural sign, cut off his own head in their presence and re¬ 
covered it at the end of seven days. The Jainas acknowledged themselves beaten 
and were converted into Vira^aivas or LingAyats and their bastis became Siva 
temples (Basavapurnna, chapter 52). This Ekantada RAmayya is referred to 
in an inscription at Abliiras having worsted the Jainas etc., and Dr. Fleet re¬ 
gards him as the founder of the Virasaiva religion hut there is nothing in the 
inscription to support such a statement (Ep. Ind., Vol. v, p. 243). There 
were also round Basava the weaver DAsimayyn, the dancer (KalaUita) 
Bommayya, the violinist Bommayya, Bibhi BSchayya and fsivanagamayya 
and a host of others all of whom are said to have w-orked miracles and gained 
converts to their faith. Many of these names are also referred to With praise 
in Mallikarjuna-paiujita’s Tehigu work Sivatalvasarainu referred to before. 

Siddharama, Allama Prafehu and Chennabasava. 

A more detailed notice is necessary, however, as regards the three famous 
colleagues of Basava who along with him may be regarded as the pillars of 
the reformed religion. These were Chennabasava, his nephew, Allama Prabhu, 
a wandering ascetic and Siddharama, the chief of Sonnalige. There are 
separate puranas among the Vira^aivas describing the life and achievements 
of the above. Chennabasava was the son of Basava’s sister Nagalambc. She 
was a virgin but by the miraculous power of the prasada of the s?int Kak- 
kayya which she ate she became pregnant. The news spread like wild fire 
throughout Kalya na and the king himself went to the mansion of Basava to 
ascertain the truth. NAgalambe then appeared before the king an'd courtiers 
and tore open her womb with her nails and lo! the child inside which looked 
like &va was seen by all and a mysterious voice was heard to say “ This is 
the incarnation of Phe ChitUala (intellectual power) of Siva and no ordinary 


human fcetus Bijjnja was astounded at this and honoured Basava greatly. 
In due course the child was horn and named Chcnnabasava or the beautiful 
BasavaJChennabasavapurana, Book 1, chapter 4). The Jaina version calls 
Basava's sister Sumitra and gives a more human account of his birth (Bijja- 
laraja-charita, chapter 8). Chcnnabasava was remarkable for his intelligence, 
sagacity, and thorough mastery of the Vira^aiva rites and doctrines and is re¬ 
garded as even superior to Basava. He was the right-hand man of his uncle 
and was also much respected by. the Jangamas and even by the king. Alla- 
maprabhuwas the son of royal parents, Nirahankfiraand Sujfiani at Balligamve 
(Belgame in Shikprpur taluk, Mysore State). At an early age he left his home 
and wandered about in the land like Revanarftdhya teaching w isdom to such 
as desired it. At Bannvase the princess M&yft, who was no other than a 
partial incarnation of the goddess Parvnti, fell in love with him and tried to 
conquer him by her superior charms. But Prabhudfiva w-ho was unaffected 
by Cupid’s arrows made fun of her and leaving her love-stricken and mad left 
the place. He next wandered to Sonnnlapura (near modern Sholapur, Bombay 
Presidency) where Siddharama. son of Muddagauda was ruling as the chief 
(the gaurla of the N&du). Now- Siddharama was regarded as a Siddha, one 
possessed of miraculous powers and was horn with an eye on the forehead 
resembling Siva. He had constructed several public works, tanks, canals, -etc., 
and had a large number of followers .who implicitly obeyed him as their gum 
and ruler. While his men were engaged in working at a tank; Prabhu 
suddenly appeared before them and calling their master as the chief of va^ilaa 
(earth-workers) spoke contemptuously of him. This new's reached Siddhar&ma 
who at once repaired to the spot and tried to kill the blasphemous intruder 
with the fire of his third eye. But Prabhu remained unhurt and Siddharama 
now' understood the greatness of the stranger and prostrated before him. 
Prabhu took him to Basava at Kalyana where they w-ere both received with 
great respect bv Chcnnabasava but Siddharama could not be permitted to 
enter Basava’s mansion as he had not undergone dlksha in the VlraSaiva 
fashion and did not wear a linga on his body. Chennabasava next related to 
him the stories of Saiva saints and giving him diksha explained to him the 
mysteries of Vlrasaivism. Siddharama remained for a time at Kalyana and 
then left for Sonnalige. Prabhudcva occasionally paid visits to Basava and 
delighted The hearts of Vlragaiva devotees. According to Chennabasavapu- 
rana, all the above four are incarnations of Siva, Prabhudcva representing the 
vairagya (renunciation) aspect, Basava the blutkti (devotion) aspect, Chenna- 
basava the sujnaiia (knowledge) aspect and Siddharama is regarded as the 
Padibimba (reflection) of Siva (Chennabasavapunina, Book 1, chapter 3). 
The other associates of Basava like the violinist Rommanya are said to be 


incarnations of Sivaganas or hosts of £iva. Basava’s greatness lay in tfue 
devotion to such teachers and the wealth and political influence which 
he brought to their aid and the skilful use he made of them, in his 
propagandistic work. 

Basava’s Difficulties with the King. 

But Basava’s path was not strewn with roses and he had to contend with 
many difficulties. The non-observance of caste,, doing away with the 
Brahmanical rites and ceremonies, disregard of uncleanliness observed during 
child-birth, death and monthly sickness of women and the contempt with 
which he and his followers treated the bhavis or non-Virasaivas made them 
objects of dislike and hatred both to the Brahmans and the Jainas who 
repeatedly complained to the king Bijjaja (who was a Jaina) against their 
misdemeanours and called upon him as a true Kshatriya ruler to defend th6 
caste principles, liijjala therefore had to repeatedly remonstrate with Basava 
about the misconduct of his followers and even punish them when there was 
a flagrant breach of old customs. But Basava defended them and the 
solidarity in his community and the supernatural powers attributed to its 
members made them all the more feared^ and hated by other sects. Thus wfe 
find that some people (called Kabbilafs) once complained to the king that 
though they had the hereditary right to a share in the food offered to the god 
in all Siva temples Basava and his congregation never gave them a morsel of 
food while they enjoyed grand public dinners. The king sent for Basava and 
the latter explained that his people only ate what was offered to ishfalingd 
worn by them and that no remnant of the food So offered could be given to a 
non-Vlra^aiva. The Kabbilars however were still loud in their complaints. 
Basava then caused a large quantity of poisons to be mixed and served to 
his congregation after offering it first to his ishfalinga and they ate heartily 
and were Unhurt. The Kabbilars however were afraid and never again urged 
their claim (Basavapurapa, chapter 58). Once it so happened that Kannada 
Bommayya, a Sivabhakta and a burglar cut a hole in the wall of the royal 
treasure-house and entering inside carried off several bags of money. But 
when the king examined the treasure, he found that everything had been 
miraculously restored ( Basavapurana, chapter 31). 

More often, however, the king made fun of Basava’s supernatural powers 
and put them to test. Once he caused some of his mistresses to be dressed 
like Jangamas wearing rudraksha rosaries, matted hair, etc., and taking Basava 
before them told him: “Here are some of your priests.” “Yes” said Basava: 
At once the king explained the trick he had played upon him. Basava an¬ 
swered that he never uttered a lie and the king discovered to his dismay that 
his mistresses hachbeconr? real jangama priests. He next begged Basava to 


restore them to their former condition which was instantly effected (Prabhu- 
devacharite, chapter VII). Similarly when the king once showed a figure 
stuffed in straw and dressed like a Lingayat and told Basava that there was 
one of Ris followers, Basava said it was true and gave life to the figure by his 
miraculous power (Ibid., chapter VII). A tale-bearer once reported to the 
king that Basava while standing before the throne, never performed obeisance 
to him but really folded his hands paying obeisance to a ring in his own 
finger. The king naturally grew indignant at this and sent for Basava and 
asked him to explain his conduct. Basava requested the king to get down 
froijj the throne, removed the ring in his finger and folded his hands before 
the throne. At once the throne suddenly caught fire and was burnt down. 
Bijjala then understood the real reason of Basava’s conduct and Basava 
restored the throne to its former condition (Ibid., chapter VII). 

Basava’s Death. 

But in spite of the hundred and eight miracles (or pavatfas) said to have 
been worked by Basava and his political sagacity the relations between him and 
the king began to grow more and more strained as time went on. According to 
the Jaina account Basava filled all the highest offices with his followers, squan¬ 
dered the public treasure among his devotees, and devised ways to get more and 
more converts to his faith. The king was roused to action by repeated com¬ 
plaints from his old and faithful ministers and was going to punish Basava 
severely but the latter, leaving the capital, collected an army to oppose the king. 
Bijja\a pursued him, destroyed his army and took him prisoner but later forgave 
him and even restored him to his favour as he was his brother-in-law (Bijja- 
lurSjacharitre, chapter 3). The birth of a child to Bijja\a by his wife Padma- 
vati soon after increased the influence of Basava still more. He was now 
uncle to the heir to the throne who was named Aliya Bijjala or Immadi Bijjala. 
Basava now formed a plot to murder the king and become the ruler in the 
name of his son and managed to get two followers of his employed as king’s 
torch-bearers and instigated them to murder the king. But Bijjala found out 
the trick, and put the torch-bearers to a cruel death (Ibid., chapters 5& 6). 
Some time after this one Madhuvarasaiya, a Brahman at Kalyana who was 
said to have been miraculously cured of the spres in his body by washing 
them with water brought from a pool adjacent to the house of a cobbler 
named Artdayya or Haljayya, gave his daughter in marriage to the son of the 
said cobbler.. This was a horrible sin in the eyes of the king and the caste 
Hindus. The king at once summoned them to his presence and asked them 
if the report was true. They confessed that it was true and also stated that 
Basava had made them Lingayats and had asked them to murder the* king. 
The king ordered them to be tied to a plough find dr^ged by bullocks iq 
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public streets till they died (Ibid., chapter 7). In the same way the king 
is said to have punished with death the followers of Basava, Madivaja 
Machayya for his disobedience to royal commands (Ibid., chapter 8), Chikkaiya 
for his adultery and Gundabrahmas for robbery and murder (Ibid., chapter 
10). These acts infuriated Basava against the king and he made one more 
attempt to murder him and was successful this time. Bijjala had left 
Kalyftna on an expedition to Kolhapur to punish the chief Suryadandesa 
for refusal to pay him the customary tribute and encamped on the bank of the 
Bhlmarathi river. The rebellious chief wad soon made to submit. At this 
time a follower of Basava appeared before the king in the guise of a Jaina 
priest and presented a beautiful-looking poisoned fruit to him. The king 
received the fruit with reverence and smelt it. At once he felt burning pain 
all over the body and died shortly after. But his attendants seized the 
pretended Jaina priest and tortured him. He confessed that he had been 
instigated by Basava to kill the king by the poisoned fruit. Bijjala’s son 
Aliya Bijjala or Jmmadi Bijjala now became king. He at once ordered his 
minister Subuddhi to seize Basava. But Basava who learnt of this fled west¬ 
wards and reached Vpshabhapura or Ulivi on the west coast (in N. Kanara 
District) but the minister soon overtook him and massacred his followers. 
Finding that no quarter would l>e given to him Basava fell into a well and died. 
When this news reached Kalyiina his wife Nllambike swallowed poison and 
put an end to her life. All the treasure in his house was presented to the new 
king by Chennabasavu who remained faithful to the king and was treated 
with distinction (Ibid., chapter 12). 

The above account of Bijjala’s murder and Basava’s death coming as it 
does from a later and hostile source cannot be taken to represent a faithful 
version of the affair. Basava is portrayed in black colours and is represented 
as ever intent on murdering the king. It is however impossible to believe that 
Basava who was beholden to the king for his position and who was permitted 
to exercise great authority by him would have been always plotting for his 
death. A very strong provocation only could make him think it necessary 
to punish his benefactor. According to Basavapurana the horrible execution 
of Aralayya and Madhuvarasaiya in spite of Basava’s advice to the contrary 
and for no criminal act of theirs caused a strong feeling of revulsion to spring 
in the hearts of VlraSaivas towards king Bijjaja. Basava thought it time to 
leave Kalyana and calling his followers to accompany him went to Kudali- 
sangama at the junction of the Krishna and Malaprabha river* and was 
absorbed in the linga at the Sangamesvara temple at that place. Before 
leaving the capital, however, he had solemnly ordered two faithful followers 
of his to inflict death on tlje king who had unjustly murdered the Virasaiva 


devotees. They accordingly went in the guise of torch-bearers to the king and 
killed him at night (Basavapurana, chapter 61). Chennabasavapurana gives 
further details and a slightly different version. According to this work Basava 
was no? responsible for the king's death. Hearing of the death of Allama 
Prabhudeva Basava thought it time for him also to depart from this world 
and repairing to Kadali-sangama was absorbed in the lingam. Chennabasava 
was now' installed in his office. Next occurred the execution of Aralayya and 
Madhuvarasaiya and the murder of the king by the Yiradaiva fanatics Jaga- 
deva and Bommanna in the guise of torch-bearers \\ith the permission of 
Chennabasava. During the same night Chennabasava departed with his fol¬ 
lowers for Ujuve. But the royal army pursued them after the death of Bijjala 
and overtook them at Tadegodu and a battle was fought at Kfitaravalli in 
which the royal army was killed and Aliya Bijjala (son of Bijjala) taken 
prisoner. But at the intercession of Nagalambe, Chennabasava liberated him, 
and sent him back with a warning not to persecute the Jangamas and even 
restored to life the dead soldiers. He next reached Ul.uve where he ordered a 
large swing to be set up in which he and all his followers were swung one 
after another, and departed for Siva’s region Kailasa (Chennabasavapurana, 
Book V, chapter 9). * 

Basava’s Date. 

As Basava’s death synchronised with that of king Bijjala whose reign is 
hxcd by inscriptions to have lasted from 1156 to 1168 A.D. we have to infer 
that Basava died in 1168 A.D. t According to Chennabasavapurana, however, 
his death is said to have taken place in Saka year 707 Raktukshi (Ibid., 
chapter 9) and the Jaina account gives the year of the death of Bijjala as 
Prabhava. 4255th year after the commencement of the Kali Age, which 
corresponds to 1154 A.D. 

Basava’s Teachings: the Tenets of Virasaiva Religion. 

Basava was more a social than a religious reformer. In fact, when we 
consider the times in which he lived when Brahmanism was in full ascend¬ 
ancy and the principle of perfect religious and even social equality among his 
followers of all castes and professions which he enunciated and carried out in 
practice in spite of opposition we cannot but be filled with wonder and admi¬ 
ration for his genius and courage. Kabir, Nanak and Ram Mohan Roy of later 
times were also great reformers but they never touched the masses to the 
same extent and depended for their inspiration upon foreign religious and 
social systems. But Basava stuck to the old religion with its Vedas, 
Puranas, and Agamas and yet fought for equality. 

The followers of Basava are known as Virasaivas or SivahhaJttas or 
Lingayats and their religion called Lingayata-rvata o* ViraSaivism. The 
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word ViraSaiva means extreme £aiva but several ingenious derivations of the 
name are also found. Thus a writer says: vi means knowledge which teaches 
the oneness of soul with god; those Saivas who delight ( rainante ) in that 
knowledge are called Virasaivas (Nllakantha’s Kriy3sara I, 2).* Its philosophy 
and theology closely resemble those of the £aiva Siddhanta or southern 
Shaivism. The term Visishtadvaita (qualified monism) is used by some 
(like the author of Kriyfisfira) to designate Vlra&iva religious system ; others 
(like Sripati Pandita, author of Srlkarabhashya) call it DvaitSdvaita (Dual¬ 
ism and Monism), and the terms Vifiuddhavaidik&dvaita (pure non-dualism 
based on the Vedas) and Sivadvaita (non-dualism in Siva), are also found 
used by some writers (as in the inscriptions of Keladi chiefs) to denote the 
system. 

Like other Hindu religious systems Vjrasaivism claims to be based on the 
Yedas, Smptis, Purflnas, and Agamas. But that portion of the Vedas which 
deals with the Karma I< find a or the rites and sacrifices to be performed by the 
twice-born caste is looked down upon by the \*Ira£aivas as being incapable of 
leading to salvation, and as such unfit to be followed by the true seekers after 
Moksha. In this respect most VlraSaiva writers differ from orthodox Brahmin 
propounders of religion like &ankarach£rya, Ram&nujachfirya, and Madhva 
chfirya who have incorporated the Vcdic ceremonies and sacrifices and 
caste principles into their systems. However, Vlrasaiva writers treat 
the Vedas with the highest respect and frequently quote from the 
Purushastikta and ^ntarudrlya Hymns, the 6vetfi$vatara, Atharvasirns and 
Kfilflgnirudra Upanishnds. The Saiva Agamas like Suprabheda and Karana 
are quoted from much more frequently. In fact the Virasaivas say that the 
Vedas arc the out-breathings of 3iva and the Agamas the words spoken with 
his mouth and there is no discord between them (KriyfisSra, Introduction 
30-31). Allusions to Siva Pur&nas and the lives of sixty-three Tamil saints 
(or Purfitanas as they arc called) as well as to those of several Saiva saints of 
the Karnataka land are also quite common in their writings. But neither the 
Devaram hymns of the Tamil saints nor the vachatias (prose writings) of 
Basava and Chennabasava are found referred to by most writers of this sect. 
According to the Virasaivas the One, the Highest, Parasiva or Parabrahma is 
without shape or (material) attributes. He is the Supreme Light (Param- 
jyoti), Supreme Bliss ( Parasukha), Supreme Ruler [Paramesa), Ever-exist¬ 
ing (ntiya), and is quite distinct from the Jiva or soul. The contrast 
between the soul and God is thus stated by one writer of this sec^t: the soul 
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Contains mala (dirt), God is pure; the soul is associated with bad Kama, 
God is free from Karma; soul is pa.<u, God is paiupati or lord of pasu; soul 
i9 connected with the world and is subject to births, God is distinct from the 
world and is not subject to births; soul is ever changing, subject to grief and 
possessed of imperfect knowledge, God is constant, eternally happy and 
omniscient; soul is to get mukli (or liberation) in future, God is-always 
tnukta or free and the two are quite distinct from each other (Bnsavapuruna, 
51-27, 28). In popular language the soul and God are spoken of as the anga 
(body) and linga respectively and their relation explained as that subsisting 
between wife and husband. The souls arc said to exist in God before crea¬ 
tion like grain in a measure. (Srlkarabhashva, published at Secunderabad, 
p. 19.) 

The creation of the universe with its tatvas (elements) and beings 
is explained by the VlraSaivas in similar terms as is to he found in 
the Saiva-siddhAnta. From the one without the second, the Supreme Light, 
the Brahma (orParaSiva) was born the ^unvnlinga without attributes. From 
the J§iinyalinga issued the Adimurthi; from him came Para&ikti (supreme 
energy); from that issued Nfida and^Bindu ; from them the Sadas; from them 
Ichchha and Siva; from them Isvara; from him Kriyft and Rudra; from them 
Vishnu and Lakshml; from them Brahma and Vani; from them all the beings 
in the universe were born (3ivatatvaratnakara, I, 4, 10-15). The supreme 
Siva (Paras'iva) willed to create the universe ; his will became the Chichchhakti 
(intellectual energy); from their union was born the Mahalinga and from that 
issued Para&ikti; from them came SadiUivaand Adi$akti; from them were 
horn ISvara and Ichchha4akti (energy of desire); from them came Mahd^vara 
and Jiiana&ikti (energy of knowledge,); they created from their union the whole 
universe. Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, the protector and Rudra, the des¬ 
troyer are born from Mnhesvara. Of these Rudra is an image of Mahesvara 
himself and is entrusted with the supremacy over the universe having authority 
over Brahma and Vishnu (ChennabasavapurSna, Book II, chapters 1 and 2). It 
is Rudra that assumed the twenty-five Ulamurti forms (forms assumed out of 
sport or free will) such as Somadhari (bearer of the moon), Tripurari (enemy 
of the Tripura demons), Vishapaharana (protector from poison), Haridhvamsi 
(killer of ^he Lion form of Vishnu), etc., for the happiness of the world. 

The soul does not perceive its true nature on account of the three malas 
(dirt) that cling to it: Anava-mala (dirt born with the soul) Maya-mala 
(dirt due to Maya or illusion), Knrmika-mala (dirt due to Karma or acts done 
by the soul) (Chennabasavapurana, Book V,6-6). In Basava’s own words, 
"Maya gave birth to me becoming a mother. She became a child to infa¬ 
tuate me. She became a wife to attract me; She is troubling me in all 
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possible ways. To get over this Maya is not in my power. You only know 
it, O God Kfidala-sangamadeva ” (Basava’s vachanas, published in the 
Kannada Journal, Jayakarnataka at Dharwar, Vol. I, page 319). The soul 
thus identified himself with the world around him and is subject to births. 
He can only get over this infatuation by the help of Guru (teacher) and the 
favour of God. He must therefore first undergo diksha or initiation from a 
true guru. There are three kinds of diksha, Vedd-dJkslia in which the guru 
puts his hand on the head of the disciple and influences his mind (bhavalingdQ 1 
Mantra-dtksha in whi'ch the guru teaches the supreme mantra (Om NamaSsf*- 
vaya) in the ear of the disciple and thus acts on his inner soul ( prdnalinga ), 
and Kriya-dUisha in which the guru ties the linga to the physical body of the 
disciple. This linga (consisting of a piece of pot-stone) should be always 
worn over the body and is known as ishfalinga. By the above three kinds of 
diksha one becomes a Vlrasatv*'.’ A VTradaiva (male or female) should never 
lose his or her ishfalinga* He should purify his body daily, by bath, put on 
streaks of vibhuti or ashes, and wear a necklace of Rudraksha beads. He 
must meditate on the sacred Panchakshari-mantra (Nama^ivaya) into the 
meaning and significance of which he has been initiated by his guru. He 
must next worship his ishfalinga by bathing, waving of lights, offering of food 
etc., and holding it in his left hand gaze over it, meditate on the 3iva in it 
and enjoy communion with it. This is called lingdngasdtnarasya (union 
between linga or God and anga or soul). Without this deep communion 
linga worship is incomplete. In Basava’s words " What is the use of 
worshipping Linga till you are able to feel one with it in communion and 
bliss ? Until after worshipping Kutfala Sangamadeva you are lost in him 
like a tributary in a larger river" (Ibid., p. 326). The happiness arising 
from such a union is thus described. “ In the joy of mixing with the linga I 
could not see the ten directions, earth or sky. Like a hail-stone falling into 
the sea, I lost consciousness of being separate from God and was merely 
uttering the name of Siva" (Ibid.). The Virasaiva idea of mukti is the final 
union of the soul with God and absorption into Him. But though in mukti 
the soul loses consciousness of its separate entity and partakes of the nature 
of Siva still its individuality^ not believed to be lost. In this lies the difference 
between Sankara’s Advaita and Vira^aivism. The Virasaiva is also^ enjoined 
to meditate on the oneness with God as found in the Upanishad formulas. 


• The wearing of a linga constantly suspended over the body is peculiar to VlraSaivas. No 
other Siiva sect seems to have adopted it. It seems to have been introduced by the Anldhya 
Saints jyst previous to Basava and was popularized by him. Several authorities from the Vi'das, 
A gam as and Purwnas are recited by the ViraSaiva writers in favour of the custom (Sec Srlkara- 
bhiishya. p. 5). " * 
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Sdham Brahma (I am the Brahma or God), Tat tvatn asi (Thou art that) but 
oneness with God is understood to be the capacity to become united with 
God and partake of His nature. 

Tlic Vlra£aiva is free from the sacraments and the karmas of the Brah¬ 
man. Vira&iiva writers accept the caste system and the Karma-karnja or 
the portion of the Vedas relating to the proper performance of Karmas but 
they explain them as applying only to the non-Vlra&iivas. The Sivayogi or 
*#irasaiva is said to be superior to men of all the four castes born from the 
fbur faces .of Brahma since he is (spiritually) born from the faces of 3iva 
himself through initiation. His religion is believed to be superior toother 
3aiva faiths in that the acts enjoined to be performed in it are few but their 
fruit is great while in other Saiva faiths there is more action with less fruit 
(AnSdivIrasaivasarasangraha by Siddhavira, Sholapur, page 46). But though 
simple in its system of ritual the Vfrasaiva religion is extremely difficult to 
practise since it requires unswerving attachment and obedience to its princi¬ 
ples. The Vlrasaiva must give up all pride of birth, or of family or of wealth, 
must not worship any other god, (except Siva in the form of ishtalinga) nor 
associate with bhavis (those who are not Vlrasaivas) even if they he his rela¬ 
tives. He must treat his guru with*the greatest reverence, drink the water 
with which he washes his feet. The VlrnSaivn is asked to perform what is 
called ash/avarattapujd, worship of the following eight factors : (1) Guru, (2) 
Linga, (3) Jangama (or priest), (4) Vibhuti (sacred ashes), (5) Rudraksha 
(beads), (6) Pudodaka (drinking the water in which the feet of the Guru 
and Jangama or the linga arc bathed),'’(7) I'rasnda (presentation of food to the 
Guru, Jangama or linga and eating sacramentally what is left), (8) PanchSk- 
shara (the formula Nama&iv&ya). The Vlrasaivas also talk of Shatstha|as, 
six holy # things (1) aikyasthafa, feeling of oneness with God and separateness 
from the world, (2) &aratiastha\a, surrendering oneself to God, (3) pratialiugi- 
stha/a, freedom from delusion and meditating on the true nature of God, (4) 
prasad istlia la, offering all one’s acts and the bodily joys to God, (5) inahesa- 
sthala, worshipping the linga, (6) bhaktasthala showing devotion to God 
(Chennabasavapurana, book V, chapter 8, verses 30-33). 

The Vlrasaivas are at present divided into four classes:—(1) Jangamas 
or priests. (2) Sllavantas or Sadhus, the pious. These mostly live by agri¬ 
culture. *(3) Banajigas or merchants. (4) PanchamaSalis or professional 
people. The Jangamas are held in great reverence. They alone act as 
gurus , give dlksha to boys or girls and decide religious disputes. The 
householders among them do not intermarry with other classes but dine in 
the houses of the Sadhus whenever invited and officiate at all ceremonies. 
There arc also Jangamas that lead a celibate life *nd ar*% heads of mathas or 
7 • 



monasteries. The most important mutts among the Virasaivas arc at 
Chitaldroog (in Mysore State), Ujjini (in Bellary District), Balehalli (in 
Mysore State). 

Although theoretically all Vlrn£arvas are of one caste and in the days of 
Basava seem to have all interdincd and even intermarried without distinction 
of caste, they no longer interdine now with each other so freely and inter¬ 
marriage is confined to very limited circles. Vlrasaivism attracted to it in 
early days men from all castes including Brahmans but such conversions are 
now unknown among them. Pariahs arc no longer invested with linga in 
these days. Virasaivas do not acknowledge the authority of the Brahmans 
nor take food or water in their houses. The ceremonial impurities connected 
with child-birth and death as well as the uncleanliness attached to women 
during monthly sickness observed by Brahmans and other thread-wearing 
castes of Hindus are conspicuous by their absence among the Lingayats 
vmi i {faitpfamg wswnza'n^l^: il An&divIraSaivasiira- 

sangrahn, page 195). Women occupy a high status among them ; sevearl 
female saints like Nllamma, Mahadeviyakka are highly praised in their 
religious works. About the condition of widowhood, the sacred books of the 
Virasaivas arc silent and no sanction for'widow-marriage or divorce can be 
found in them. Certain classes of ViraSaivns (not the priests or Jangamas) 
permit the widows to re-marry but without any elaborate ceremonies. 
Similarly divorce too seems to be resorted to by some, though the general 
trend of their tradition is opposed to it. The VlraSaivas do not burn their 
dead but carry the corpse in a sittihg-posture with much grandeur to the 
grave-yard and bury it. They believe that true VlraSaivas attain mukti after 
death and no funeral ceremonies and pollution are therefore necessary.* They 
do not perform Ya^as in. which animals are killed. In fact both ipeat and 
wine-are positively forbidden to them. They do not worship-any god except 
Siva. Even with regard to Siva the worship of isJifalitigo or the linga which 
they carry on their body is of greater importance than temple worship. In 
fact few £iva temples are in the hands of the Lingayats. In addition to 
pure devotion or Bhakti to God Lingayats have also attached a great deal 
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of importance to Yoga or meditation accompanied with breathing exercises. 
Their works are full of references to this subject and a certain amount of 
mysticism is common to them. The Vlrasaiva upheaval being a popular 
movement it is only natural that its teachers mostly spoke and wrote for the 
masses in their own dialect though the learned wrote in Sanskrit also. 
Hence a number of works have been written by members of this sect in the 
Kannada language. They are sometimes in vatftami (or prose) form and 
contain the teachings of their saints expressed in a terse and pithy language. 
But most of their works are, however, in poetry eithet in the shafpadi or 
sangatya metre. Among them may be mentioned the Furanas previously 
named, Prabhulingalllc, Revana-sangatyn, etc. These works treat of 
ViraSaiva philosophy and religious practices, purfiiiic stories, lives of saints 
and kalajliana (or fore-telling). Among the books dealing with the last 
subject may be mentioned Basavannanavara Kalajh&na and Chennabasa- 
vannanavara KalajiUna. An idea common to all such works is the belief in 
the birth in the near future of a just and pious king called Vjravnsantaraya 
corresponding to the Kalki incarnation of Vishnu. 


NALODAYA AND ITS AUTHOR. 

By A. S.*Ra.\ianatha Ayyak, B.A.; Trivandrum. 


Duplication of names has always been a fruitful source of confusion in the 
domain of literature and this perplexing similarity in the names o 1 some 
authors and their works has led to several misleading identifications, resulting 
in the wrong attribution of some works and verses to authors who had noth¬ 
ing at all to do with them, except possessing the fortune or otherwise of 
having borne names similar to those of the real authors of those works, who¬ 
ever they were. Tradition which has successfully done duty for and has 
been the only available history in India, has also sometimes played with 
these literary ‘kings and pawns’, and has added its own appreciable quota to 
the prevailing confusion by replacing its victims in promiscuous groupings on 
the chequered chess-board of the history of letters. There have been 
duplicates and triplicates even, in several instances, of Kalidasas, Umbekas, 
Saftkaras, RfijaSekharas, Kulagekharas, Auvais and Kapilars; and a large 
mass of literature has been allowed to accumulate round the names of these 
literary celebrities as a result either'of the. adulation of a well-meaning but 
uncritical posterity or of the subterfuge of anonymous authors and literary 
forgers. It has been the work of modern research, therefore, to assort and 
classify this heterogeneous mass and furnish their proper labels to the incor¬ 
rectly docketed works. 

One such instance of contested authorship is the yamakali&vya of four 
short chapters called the Najodaya, which narrates the story of Naja’s 
marriage with BhaimI, his misfortunes and final emancipation from the 
machinations of Kali. This literary curio “ is confessedly a difficult work, 
as much so at least as Persius is in Latin or Pindar in Greek. In the 
Rdmayatia, the Mahdbhdrata, the Bhdgavata, the Raghuvamsa, the Kumara- 
sambhava, the Magha , the Naishadha , the Kiratarjunlya, and the B/tatfi, 
the entire circle of Sanskrit epic poetry, and by no means a small one, there 
cannot be found four consecutive books of equal difficulty with these four of 
the Nalodaya."* The style employed in this kdvya is of the most artificial 
kind, each verse containing a repetition of the same syllables in a portion of 
each of its four quarters but conveying different meanings; so-,that this 
alliterative work, although it has necessarily lost somewhat in beauty of ideas 
owing to its self-imposed literary shackles, has had its value considerably 


• Introduction to they'd (idaytr. by W. Yates, page 11. 


enhanced by the ingenuity displayed ‘in the manipulation of the varied and 
artificial metres and the elaborate tricks of style *. That its author must 
have be^n a trained hand at this kind, of verbal gymnastics is evidenced by 
the fact that this work stands almost unique in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature; for none of the other great pioneer poets of Sanskrit has, or 
could have, composed a whole book in this difficult style, although each of 
them has enjoyed himself by way of variety in occasional indulgence in 
alliterative verse. This kavya was for a long time considered to be the 
composition of that prince of Indian poets Kalidjisa, on whose capacious 
shoulders this queer work appears to have been thrust in the same way as 
several other anonymous but humorous little verses connected with many 
a spicy anecdote. The Catalogns Catalogorum has also tabulated many 
copies of manuscript which attribute the Nalfldaya to him. But Kalidasa 
himself, great as his cantering powers were on the flowery meadows of 
poesy, would have shied at trudging this furrowed path of alliteration, and, 
attempting, may indeed have wearied before he could reach the journey’s 
end; and the evident incompatibility of such an artificial work ns the 
Nalodaya emanating from the saiyo pen, or rather stylus, as wrote the 
Ragluivaiiisa and the Saknntala was sought to be explained by the invention 
of a story that Kalidasa was spurred on to the production of this work as an 
effective silencer to .his traducers, who had accused him of alliterative 
incapacity. The very necessity for such a staff to keep this theory going 
proves indirectly the unreliability of the orthodox pandits' belief in Kajidisa’s 
authorship and considerations of style, diction and other literary tests from 
the poet’s other works unanimously militate against such an attribution. 
There were therefore other scholars who were of opinion that, if a poet 
called Kalidasa had to be the author of the Nalodaya, for which however 
there was no necessity, then he must have been only a later namesake of, 
but quite different from, the famous poet of Ujjain;* and the verse t of 
R&jasekhara (10th century A.D.) who was himself cognizant of the existence 
of at least three Kalidasas before his time, dCnt its support to this conclusion. 
Professor Peterson, however, came across a manuscript of the Nalodaya 
in 1884, whose commentary by Ramarshi (A.D. 1608) attributed the author¬ 
ship to ascertain Ravideva; J and literary opinion at once veered round to 

* Mr. K. P. Trivodl, al pajje 147 of the Indian Antiquary for 1916. 
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that discovery and this kavya has since then been considered to have been 
the work of a Ravideva, about whom no other biographical particulars were 
available. 

I had occasion to peruse the Yndhisf/iiravijaya * in connection with an 
enquiry into the age of the Kerala king Kulasekhara, who has been mentioned 
in its introductory portion, which runs thus:— 

atftcT TOWPIlft qJT *Trt5J'Tjtn I 

tfiqwjfirt; q;qq: ^ n v n 

sforrofar qnrar qw gfa qtfnrnnmr 11 h 11 
m s qgqrntr: fgforcw wwm: 1 

This alliterative kavya is known to be the work of a poet called Vasudeva as 
the following verses show:— 

‘**RTn*qi*fr 11 ^ 11 

q arq tot \>(\ s f*Ki 1 

q^Tgqfrgfar \\ * 11 

TIT*TtfHfliqq faqS-TT faqyoqjliq I 

fn®* HjnwTgfTWTfag 1 fij: 11 <• I) 

qpHffr qtgsTOrHT n * 11 * 
titflPTOrt *<rq wKtTgqurcwftq 1 
wwmi«w fam qrfcwr «fiTOqiq*r sr qfaffT 11 > 0 n 

This necessitated a cursory examination of another kavya called the Tripura- 
Juliana, which has been attributed in Malabar literary tradition to the same 
poet, and a copy of whose manuscript was fortunately available in His 
Highness the Maharaja’s Palace Library at Trivandrum. This work disclosed 
that it was composed in the reign of a king named Rama:— 

3 ?f(<T ttft«*>$*>!Vin: 1 

vfivfo g*qfq tensfo qs^fr ftg j^rfH 11 % 11 
'naT q: qar qifrrr <rr«iT*T 1 

q*TT 5 *rrqrc srtfer ms tow f* 5 *rfqr<^ 11 o 11 
wqsqqtasnrq afcr tfqrc* Mr TOtta* 1 
gfaqr sqiwqftr wrcsqfr 11 1 11 

TOraqcqreq erer *twt ks\ 1 

q b ^ ^rsqra s w ^RfTWTqTqg. 11 11 

• This book printed in the Bombay Kavyatnali Series wrongly locates both poet and patron 
iu Kashmir. 
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by a poet called Ravibhu (son of Ravi)— 

tow mforf fara&s* i 

far 3 ^c?t srerawmcrq; n t° n 

whom its Ke rally a commentator (about 1300 A.D.) had identified^with 
Vasudeva, who must evidently be the same as the author of the other kavya— 

qtftor tftaaqrgfritfr'TPT: i 

n wVfcr fafrrflWftr: n 

Even without this tip the identity of the two authors could be guessed at 
from the close similarity of the alliterative style employed in both the kavyas 
noted above. The Travaucore State Manual * also states that VSsudeva, a 
poet of the ninth century A.D., was the author of the two kavyas called the 
Yudhisfhiravijaya and the Tripuradahana. f 

This again led up to the following hypothesis that the Nalodaya, a kdvya 
of disputed authorship composed in the same yamaka styles but exhibiting a 
maturcr development, may have also been an achievement of the same 
VasudCva because none other than rm author who had had previous training 
experience in thisspecie* of composition could have successfully launched out on 
such an attempt. This view luckily received confirmation from an appropriately 
alliterative verse with which an old commentator on the Nafodaya called 
Vishnu has given the finishing touch to his gloss, wherein he has stated that 
the kavya was the work of a Ravitanubhu (son of Ravi). Another copy of 
the same commentary adds a further important Colophonian detail that 
Vasudeva was the author of the work. 

3R5rar*i ftarrar: fasm wjprr qfamqr: u 

The introductory verses in this work also mention a king named Rama 
who must have been the same as the patron panegyrised in the Tripuradahana: 
wfa s 7T3TT trenafr *fr qfo: q^T srpfft i 
qw ?*T3TPfi% wifa $v wntfft ii ^ n 

* q; ^i^iqfRqq^f: vuw i 

aifRsnnqrn: u ^ u 

* qr ?iqRTq yqq^rsfcr qqrqrqiq: i 
q^qrqiqrqrq fVqTfoxivftnnTftqqrqroq: u vs 11 


• Travaucore State Manual, Vol. Ill, p. 427. 

t pr, Aufrecht also attributes tlie Tripuradahana to RavisGnu and VasudGva, p. 237. 



«r grrarfegt faforr^ u c u 

5i«^TRrt«T: wi*rwft gfa b 5n«rfar: i 
iV>T5frn;n>q a*rasw g*fii«tr*RRprs«T n ^ n 
Thereafter the story-proper begins in this as in the other two works of 
Vasudeva with the word * atha ' evidently to mark off the main theme from 
the preface, as correctly explained ( WTK: SWKW: i) by Nllakantha in the 
eleventh verse of thp Tripuratla liana. 

With the interpretations given by Prajnakarami^ra in his commentary 
called the Subodhiiil for the following lines, viz., *f«r (v. 5) 

and *rcnrfac*rr (v. 8) which are perhaps the result of the wrong attribution 
of the kavya's authorship to K&lid&sa and which read respectively: 

b cthtott inrrtfMTO: i twrsfau*: *r*r b: u 

(which recognizes ‘Rfima’ only in the sense pf ' beautiful' as applied as a 
personal epithet of king Nala) 

and <i3iQ ajftfts wton: onifawr: fa BZ ifocror B\ <WT B I «OTT <Hnfew- 

•tpt vTOfliftr to bk wto^r i **a:r wr*r*i wiftofr II 

(where the word ‘ Raj&ditya ’ has been explained as ‘a sun among kings' 
or as the name of a brother of king Nala), the more appropriate explanations 
furnished by the Kera|lya commentator Vishnu may be compared, viz., 

areftfir i ftrfto vwwwnfawtftaR gqtgfa: fato i b w *ranw: wrfcr i 

WT JRIW*TFnftl^q«m'TlsfW ***: i 
and b *i*rte»rr iwrfoto gff ftoRT narrow wg^nf>mJTg*K *i*t i 
( which state that a king named Rfima was reigning at the time of composi¬ 
tion of the kdvya and that Rajaditya was the name given him at his 
coronation-ceremony). 

It will thus be seen that there is greater justification in assigning the 
authorship of the IWafodaya to the Kerala poet VdsudSva, son of Ravi, than 
to a nondescript Ravideva of whom nothing beyond his name has been 
known. A plausible explanation as to how the work came to be connected 
with the name of a Ravideva will be to consider that it must have arisen from 
the carelessness of a scribe who may have wrongly transcribed a Ravisunu 
into a Ravideva or who may have dropped the middle two syllables in the 
patronymic designation of Ravi- V5s«deva, dovetailing the extremes together 
into a Ravideva. Two of the Palace Library manuscripts give thjs incorrect 
colophon also. It is noteworthy that the British Museum contains a manu¬ 
script of the Naloiaya in the Malayalam characters, which fact may be taken 
to mark, indirectly ^,t least, A the country of its birth. 



The approximate age in which this author Vasudeva flourished may now 
be examined, so far as the available data help us towards its determination. 
As pointed out already, king Kulasekhara and king Rama were contempora¬ 
neous with the composition of the Yudhis/hiravijaya and of both the Tripura- 
dahana and the Nafodaya together respectively, wherein they are' specifically 
mentioned as reigning kings and have been given a panegyrical tribute of 
reverence by the poet. 

The Miikutidamdld, a poem of forty verses in its southern recension and 
thirty-four only in its northern, is a devotional piece composed by a Kerala 
king called Kulasekhara, who has been universally identified with Kulasekhara- 
Alvar, one of the twelve saints of the South Indian Vaishnava hagiology. 
According to orthodox tradition, this Saint is believed to have been born in 
Kali years 28 Parabhava;* but epigraphical research has set uside this 
impossible date and has fixed the beginning of the ninth century A.D. t as 
the probable period when he could reasonably have flourished. The last 
verse of the poem referred to above reads as follows in the text printed 
by the Bombay Kdvyam&ld Scries :— 

ft* i 

*urr vm tafafar ii 

* 'rcw* *rrtl j* '4 35W i nw rcrc i 

‘fiNgwftrr \-Prapanuimritam. 

f Scholars are divided in thoir opinion in regard to the date of Kulaiokhara-AjvSr ; but the 
beginning of the ninth century A.D. seems to be the nearest approximation to probability. Tlio 
Kira/olpatii which dates Kula&ekhara in the first half of tho fourth century A.D. mentions also that 
he brought BhalJachnrya (Kumftrila) and Prabhflkara (Guru) to teach the scionces to the ignorant 
brahmans of Kerala. Following the lead of tradition which stntcs that Dha^a and his disciple 
Prabhakaru flourished as contemporaries of the great Sankara, we arrive at the same period for 
the Vaishnava saint also. Dr. A. B. Keith, however, considers that PrabhAkara preceded KumArila 
and lived between 600-650 A.D. (the Karma-M'nnamsa, p. 9). From tho following references 
kindly furnished by Pandit V. Srinivasa Sastri, SmyitiviMrada, from the SarvamalasaiigroAa 
(No. LXI1 of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) : vis., 

snfcft ^ —p- 3i audg^fa p- 35 - 

it is seen that both Kumarila-BhaJla and Prabhakara wrote separate commentaries with certain 
divergent views on the same Bhashya of Sabarasvamin and were also contemporaries. The fact 
that PrabhAkara while criticising an opinion of Kumarila uses a different set of words need not 
necessarily postulate the existence of an older author whom Kumarila had followed (p. 10 of the 
Karma- Mi mam ta), but it is quite possible that as a contemporary, Prabhakara opposed bjs guru's 
interpretations of some passages from their common source-book, the Sdbara-bAasAya, and that 
the tradition connecting them may be founded on fact. • •% 



Dr. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, M.A., has adopted a different alternative for 
the second line of this verse, •namely, * and has 

interpreted it to mean that the Kerala king had two friends named Dvi- 
janmavara (best among Brahmans) and Padniakara (one whose arrow was 
the lotus, a name of the Indian god of Love, Kama); but in another 
Kerajlya manuscript, Mr. S. Paramesvara Ayyar, M.A., B.L., m.r.a.s., of 
Trivandrum, has discovered the following reading, which may be relied 
upon as better than the other two:— 

fjfjj «t 

According to this verse and from its Ke rally a commentary as noted by him, 
it is learnt that a Nambudiri brahman called Ravi and a pdrakava \ (a sudra 
of the variyar caste) named or having the title of Lokavlra were the king’s 
friends, whose names the royal author thought it gracious to immortalize 
in his verse. Brihatstotra gives the variant pdrkvachara, a follower. 

VSsudeva, the poet, who mentions a certain king Kulasekhara as his 
patron in the prefatory portion of his Yudhisfhiravijaya, calls himself a 
RaVidhu in his Tripur a da liana and NiUikanjha, its commentator, has, as 
already stated, no hesitation in identifying him with V&sudeva, son of Ravi. 
Similarly, Vishnu, the commentator of the Nalodaya, attributes the author¬ 
ship of that kdvya to a Ravitaimbhu, who is further equated with Visudeva 
in another manuscript of the same commentary. Thus it follows that king 
Kulasekhara, the author of the Muk'undamald, in whose reign the aged father 
Ravi lived, was also the king who continued on the throne in the time of 
the brahman’s son-poet Vasudcva § and was extolled by the latter in his 
Yudhisfhiravijaya. This identification therefore enables us to locate poet 
Vasudeva in the first half of the ninth century A.D. 

A short paragraph may, with advantage, be appended to this paper on a 
few biographical particulars relating to the poet, about whom the following 
traditional story is current in these parts. Vusudeva, called Pajtattu Vasudeva- 
Bhattatiri of Perumanam in the Cochin State, was a brahman by birth and 

• Early History of Vaishnavism in South India, p. 35. 

1 The Bhashoposhi/ji (a Malayalam Journal) for 1917. See also Brihatstotra muktahara 
II. 123. r 

t The paraiava id an ordinary product of Kera|a eugenics ; he is defined as : 



B ll —Mantm/M, IX. 17S. 

§ It n is noteworthy that the Malayalam chronicle, th a K'irafdlpatti (c. seventeenth century 
A.D.) also states that Mahabliarata Bhattatiri and Vasudeva-Bhattatiri were the contemporaries of 
Kulaickhara-I’eruma|, wVosc svar^Srohaijam it however dates in A.D. 333. 


he entered life in the service of a brahman-expounder of the Vedas. He was 
of such a stupid disposition that his schoolmates used to taunt and tease 
him for^his block-headedness. One stormy night, the ill-used youth took 
shelter in the temple at Tiruvil&kkavu ; and it is stated that the god taking 
pity on his deplorable condition gave him a bunch of plantains to cat and 
that thenceforth * the butt of the school ’ bloomed into a poet of a high order 
of merit, with a special predilection for alliteration. From the Yudhisfhira- 
vijaya we learn that ‘ there lived in the time of king Kulasekhara a learned 
preceptor called Bharata-guru * (who may have als’o had another name 
Parame^vara ?) who was a purdnaparantdcliarya or a professional expounder 
of the Mahabharata and other stories, who was well versed in the Vedas, 
who bestowed largesses and gifts of land to the needy and who hailed from 
a brahman settlement whose modern location is, however, indeterminate. 
To such an instructor with this string of attributes, V&sudeva * apprenticed 
himself as a willing kishya and with his mind fully steeped in the epic lore 
of the Bh&rata, he composed in the yamala style the ' story of P&rtha ’ or 
the ‘ YtulJiisfhiraoijaya ’. The poet’s diffidence as to what sort of reception 
his alliterative k&vya will be accorded in the literary circles, ns expressed in 
the word and the greater details he furnishes in regard to his 

guru are perhaps suggestive of the fact that this work may have been his 
first attempt in the line. Triptiradahana may have followed some years 
after, while the Nafodaya though shorter consisting, as it does, of only two 
hundred and odd verses, is otherwise a more difficult undertaking with its 
complicated scheme of quadruple rhyming in each verse, and may have been, 
• in all probability, the final achievement of this alliterative author. The 
sequence based on the above-mentioned slender grounds is not however 
conclusive. Two more works, the BhramaradUta and the VSsudivtivijaya t 
are mentioned on page 567 of Dr. Aufrecht’s Catalogue as the composition 
of a Kcrala-Vnsudeva; and of these the hitter which is an incomplete gram¬ 
matical work illustrating the sutraa of Pfinini on the model of the Bhaffi- 
kavya and which may have been a possible achievement of this V&sudeva of 
yamaka fame, has been continued by Narayana in his Dhatu-kdrya. f 

One other point that requires consideration is whether the two kings, 
Kulaseklyira and Rama, praised in the three yamaka-lc&vyas, noted above, 
are two separate personages or one and the same individual; but unfortu¬ 
nately the prefatory verses in all these three works do not furnish us 

* It is noteworthy that the Malayalam chronicle, the Kcrafolpctti (e. seventeenth century 
A.D.) also states that Maliiibhnrata-BhaltiUiri and VAsudiva-l'hapAtiri were the contemporaries 
of Kula&i'khara-rcrumiil, whose svargdrohayfim it however dates in the 4th century. 

t Printed in Part X of the Bombay Kavyatald Series. • * 



with any definite clues except the usual descriptive catalogue of virtues 
and attributes which an oriental poet naturally adds to the credit of his 
sovereign, and which, in the present instances, had to be cramped in so 
as to suit the exigencies of rhyme. 

“ KulaSekhara was terrific in his battles and his kingdom peopled 
by his law-abiding subjects smiled in plenty and prosperity. Rama 
was. as equally valiant on the battlefield as in the arena of letters 
and as steady ( sthiravrata) * in punishing the wicked as ready in suc¬ 
couring the righteous. He resembled god Siva (RfijnSekhara) in two 
attributes and was also considered as an incarnation of Kama himself, 
both because he bore that very name and imitated that divine hero in 
providing ‘ rakshopayam' to his subjects (danger to the rSkshasas: 
means of protection). His forests with elephantine stalls were rendered 

gay-” 

In a learned paperf Mr. S. Paramesvara Ayyar has made the suggestion 
that KulaSekhara may have been a regal title of the Kerala king who was 
named Rama at his birth. • This naming may’ have been quite possible, 
because of his having been, according to^tradition, the offspring of religious 
vows and born in the same astcrism Punarvasu as the RdmUyana’s hero. 
If however this Rama was a different king, we may have to make him 
Kula'Sikhara’s successor; and in that case also, it is perfectly natural that 
he was named Rama by his saintly predecessor, the great Rfimabhakta, 
about whom the story is related with much embellishment of detail .in 
the Guruparantparas that when the particular episode of the Ramayana 
regarding Slta’s abduction by Havana was l>eing narrated, this pious sover¬ 
eign got into such a sudden mood of frenzy as to rush into the sea with 
intent to invade Ceylon and punish the wicked island-king, and that Rama 
and Slta appeared in bodily form before the devotee to assure him of 
their own personal welfare. 

From epigraphical sources, we know of a Kerala king R&ja^ekhara t 
whose .copper-plate record is attributable to the early part of the ninth 
century on palasographical considerations and whose traditional contem¬ 
poraneity with the famous Advaitin £aftkara (c. ninth century A.D.) also favours 
this assignment. The next Chera king that we know of \* Sthanu 

• The Tripuradahana uses the word 'Sthiravrata ' ns descriptive of king Ritma; but it can¬ 
not be asserted whether there is any implied reference to Dridhavrata (he of unswerving determina¬ 
tion) of the Vaishnava narratives, who was the son of KulaSukhara-Alvfir and who wCs named as 
such after his own grandfather. In regard to the word 'Rdjaiikhara' again, the same doubt 
arises aa,to whether it is only a royal title or another personal name of the same king Rama. 

t The Malayalam Bhaihaposhini for 1917. 

J Trav. Archl. Serif's, Vol. fl, pp. 8-14. 


Ravi of the Kottayam Christian plates, * who was a contemporary of the 
Chela king Aditya I (about 880-907 A.D.) and who can therefore be consi- 
• dered to have reigned approximately in the last quarter of the ninth 
century A.D. Between these two landmarks then, i.e., in the second and a 
part of the third quarter of the ninth century, has to be located a Kulasekhara 
alias Rama if both the names refer to one and the same sovereign, or if 
different, a Kulasekhara followed by a Rama. In the Kottayam plates 
themselves, a certain royal personage called Rama-Tiruva^i figures in a 
subordinate capacity coupled with his senior AyyanatfigaVTiruvadi; but there 
are, at present, no means of connecting the former with the Rama of the 
two kavyas. Again a stone record t discovered at Quilon which is dated 
in Kollam 278 (-= A. D. 1102) introduces a king or two kings of the 
Chera dynasty in the expression—* [Iramar]-Tintoatfi kdyiladlukdrigafdyina 
Kulasekhara-chakravartigaJ and as both the names Rama and Kula- 
Sekhara occur in the same epigraph, the temptation offers itself to equate 
them respectively with the Rama and KuU<ckhara of the kavyas. But this 
identification will yield the result that Kulasekhara, the author of the 
Afukundamald, lived in the beginning of the twelfth centurj—a conclusion 
that goes against the grain of accepted tradition which uniformly attributes 
the poem to the Vaishnava saint Kula4ekhara-Alvar, who cannot, under any 
circumstances, be brought down to so late a period as the beginning of 
the twelfth century A.D. 

. So far as the available data go, it may be presumed therefore that 
poet VasudGva and king Kulasekhara flourished together in the beginning 
of the ninth century A.D. and that the former was the author of the three 
yamaka-kavyas, the Yudhisfhiravijaya , the Tripuradahana and the Nafodaya 
—a triple achievement which, despite the artificial nature and limitations of 
the style selected for its exposition, serves however as an example to show the 
variety of forms into which the plastic Sanskrit language could be shaped 
by a master-hand, and may therefore be considered as an asset about 
which any literature can reasonably be proud. 


• 7'rap. Arehl. Series, Vol. II, pp. 60-85. 
t Trav. Arehl, Seriet, Vol. V. p. 44. 



VENKATAPATIRAYA I AND THE PORTUGUESE. 

By Rev. h. Heras, S.J., M.A., 

Professor of Indian History, St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 


WHEN previously writing on The Jesuit Influence in the Court of Vijayanagar, 1 
I published a letter of King Venkata I addressed to Philip III of Spain and 
Portugal. In the meantime I have fortunately discovered in the Government 
Archives at Pangim ( Archivo da Secrctaria Geral do Governo) a copy of Philip 
Ill’s letter to which King Vchkata’s was the answer. It is noteworthy that the 
Spanish King speaks only of the Jesuits at Venkata’s court, for the letter of the 
Hindu King has two parts apparently corresponding to those of Philip’s letter ; 
viz., his protection of the missionaries, and the defensive alliance against the 
Mahoinedans of the Deccan. After inspection of this copy I am inclined to think 
that the second chapter referred only to business proposed to Vehkata by the 
Viceroy of Goa. In fact this is tacitly stated in the Spanish King’s letter, 
according to which, he ordered his Viceroy to do everything which would please 
the Vijayanagar Sovereign. 

The translation of this letter runs as fellows: 2 

" Copy of the letter that goes by this mail to the King of Bisnaga. 

" Very Noble King of Bisnaga. 

" I, Dom Phelippe, etc. I make you aware that I have come to know the 
good hospitality you have given the Religious of the Society who dwell in that 
your Kingdom, and the favour and assistance you have bestowed on them, as to 
things concerning Christianity, for which I deemed that it was my duty to thank 
you—as I do by this letter of mine—and to inform you of the good will with which 
I shall be pleased, for the sake of all this, to oblige you in all your things. 

“ And thus, I command my Viceroy to carry it out in whatsoever way you may 
want from him. And I expect from your nobility that you will keep up this your 
excellent dealing with the aforesaid Religious, so that I may ever feel more and 
more indebted to you, the Very Noble King of Bisnaga. 

“ May Our Lord enlighten you with the light of His grace, and with the same 
keep you under His protection. 

" Written in Madrid, January 27th, 1607.’ 

The intercourse between ‘Venkata and the Portuguese is often recorded in the 
letters of the Jesuit Fathers living at his court, the originals of which zre kept in 
the Archives of the Society of Jesus in Europe: but I have lately had the oppor¬ 
tunity of examining photographs of their correspondence while searching for 
materials for the history of the Aravldu Dynasty of Vijayanagar, whiCh I intend 

1. Cf. The Q. J. of the Myth. Soc.. Vol. XIV, pp. 130-140. 

2. *1 shall only publish here the English translation of this and other documents, since their 
originals will shortly be published^ a work lam preparing at present. This Portuguese letter 
comes from the Volume ' Mon foes’ do Reino , No, 6 ( /a pie.) ano de /6oo te /6oj, fol. 13 f. 



publishing in the near future. In the proposed work I shall publish all these 
documents in their original language together with translations, but I feel sure 
that Indian scholars in general, and especially those who are interested in the 
history of that great Southern Empire, will be glad to read at once some extracts 
from those letters concerning the aforesaid relations. 

The oldest document I know of on the subject is a Latin letter of Fr. N. 
Pimenta, Visitor of the Jesuit Missions in India, dated Goa, December 21st, 1002. 
It refers to an Embassy sent by Venkata to the Viceroy of Goa, Ayres dc Sal- 
danha, in the year 1601, and is to the following effect: 

"The Viceroy had written to him (the King) and, while announcing by this 
letter his landing in India, thanked him for the benevolence with which he treats 
the members of our Society. Hence the King was moved to send an Embassy, 
consisting of two principal Nobles, to the Viceroy, and ordered two of our Fathers, 
vis., Simon de Sa and Melchior Coutinho to join them, and the other two to 
remain with him in the Church at Chandegri. 4 I should be able to write a long 
account of the whole history of this legation, as well as of the endless urging of 
the Prince, whose country they had to go through, in order that one of the Fathers 
would stay with him on returning." 

The Prince, Fr. Pimenta speaks of in this letter, is the Viceroy Tirumala, of 
Seringapatam. Fr. Coutinho himself in a letter dated Vellore, October 11th, 1608, 
recalls the kindness on this occasion of the last unfortunate Viceroy of Seringa- 
patam, as follows : 

" Trimalarayu, the Prince, is continuously writing olas to us from Ciranga- 
patfio, where he resides, calling us [to his court] and showing by writing the same 
friendship shown personally to us while we were going to Goa accompanying the 
Ambassadors of this King." 

This is no doubt the same Prince as referred to in one of the letters published 
in my last article ; I was then under the impression that he was the Chikka Raya, 
commonly held to be his son, but who in reality was not so, according to Barradas ; 
but I have since changed my mind after having seen several other letters and 
documents from our Archives: Fr. Pimenta again, in the above letter, mentions 
him as the Crown Prince and even copies one of his olas. It will perhaps be of 
interest to quote this passage as well: 

“ Trimaragius—says he—the eldest son of the King’s brother, 5 heir of this 

kingdom, urges us again and again inviting us to his court ; Your Reverence 

— -- . ...— .. — _ 

3. In qjy last paper mention was made of Fr. M. Coutinho. He was then the Superior of 
the residence at Cbandragiri. Fr. S. de Saa had first of all visited the court of Venkata in 1597, 
accompanied by Fr. Francis Kiccio, but at this time ho was at St. Thome. We find him in Chandra- 
giri in 1604. 

4. Thes3 were Fr. Francis Riccio and the English Lay Brother Alexander Frey, a famous 

painter. These names are to be seen in the old catalogues of the Jesuit Missionaries of the Prov¬ 
ince of Malabar. • 

5. King Venkata’s brother. Rama, had two sons, Tirumala, Viceroy of Seringapatam, and 
Ranga, the future successor of Venkata and father of RSma, \9le of snr%l hot hen'. 



knows that after the demise of this Prince’s father, the kingdom was given, by the 
unanimous vote of all the classes, to the brother of the deceased, that is the one 
who is ruling at present, rejecting the rights of the "deceased’s children, who on ac¬ 
count of their age, were not able to rule over a kingdom. And although t'nc King 
loves more the youngest brother, who is being brought up in his very palace, never¬ 
theless people say the eldest one will be the king, because he is liked by more and 
stronger chieftains. This man is living in his city Cirangapatano that is only 
forty or fifty leagues from our Mangalore. He sent us a letter, I am going to copy here: 

* Trimanus, Mnhatjda Lispara, Rainarragius Trimarragius, Lord great Prince, 
sends this letter to the Fathers. I shall rejoice very much when I shall hear that 
you are coming to this town of mine ; I shall give you then a good piece of land 
in this city to build a house and church ; moreover five hundred golden pagodcs 
yearly. Besides, I shall receive you with great honour and generosity. So I swear 
by Lord Zanganatam 6 and by the feet of my father R.imaraja. You will learn the 
rest from my Ambassador; come at once and do not make me wait.’ ” 

The information given by Fr. Pimenta iii this extract is of more than passing 
interest: we learn from it that the Viceroy Tirumala was still very young at the 
time of the accession of Vehkata I (1585-86); hence he was not so old when he 
retired to Tulcand in 1610, as many authors state ?, leaving the place to the 
rising chief of Mysore, Rftja Wocjeyar; because even if he were fifteen years old 
in 1585, and he was probably still younger, he could not have been more than 
forty in 1610. Moreover, we know after the study of this passage, that the King 
was fonder of the younger brother, Ranga, whom he was educating at his palace ; 
this was precisely the one appointed his successor at his death bed. as Barradas 
informs us, preferring him even to the boy commonly held to be his son. But, on 
the other hand, the elder brother Tirumala was a greater favourite with his feud¬ 
atory chiefs, so much so that there was still hope of his being the heir-apparent. 
Cannot this explain the strange conduct of Vehkata on the occasion of the seizing 
of Seringapatam by Raja Wot.leyar? Both subjects and especially the feudatory 
chiefs were more inclined to favour Tirumala ; but Venkata had decided to adopt 
Ranga his younger nephew, for this is shown by the fact that he had Ranga edu¬ 
cated under his supervision in the palace. It was then necessary to disgrace 
Tirumala before his subjects ; hence the Kipg orders him secretly to retire from 
Seringapatam, while he willingly sees Raja Wotfcyar take possession of that city 8 . 
Thus it was proved that the unfortunate Viceroy was not able to defend the terri¬ 
tory of his Viceroyalty. How Would he be able to defend that of the whole Empire 
seated on the jewelled throne l According to this theory, not indeed unfounded, 
the origin of the independence of Mysore was due to the preference of Venkata 
for his second nephew, and this circumstance was also responsible for the great 

6. I suppose tlie 7. must be R : thus read Ranganatam. 0 

7. Cf. Rice. Mysore. A Gazetteer compiled for Government, Vol. I, p. 364 (Westminster 
MDCCCXCVII). P. Krishna Row, A Brief History of Mysore, p. 10 (Bangalore, 1868). 

8. Accordingly Venkata presented Rftja Wo^eyar with some villages. Cf. Epigr. Cam., 
Vol. Ill, Seringapatam Taluk, n. f57 ; Tirumabudju Narasipflr Taluk, n. 116. 




civil war recorded by Barradas and by the Telugu poem K&marajiyamu. Nepolism 
has always proved'fatal to nations as well as to societies. 

But let us go back now to Venkata’s Embassy to the Portuguese Viceroy 
referred to in the letter of Fr. Pimenta. In another letter written the following 
year, 1603, this Embassy is mentioned again, and we know from it that it was 
followed by another Embassy of the Viceroy to King Venkata. It runs as follows: 

“ Among the practical results of this Mission [Chnndragiril, not the smallest 
one was to cause so powerful a king to renew the friendship his forefathers had 
made with the Portuguese; it was almost forgotten at the»time ; for th'is purpose 
he sent the Viceroy his Ambassadors along with our Fathers, as it was related 
last year, I suppose. The Ambassadors after having left Goa, full of gifts and 
honours from the Viceroy, went by land to Chandegri, where in the presence of 
the King and of the Nobles of his court they extolled all our things and the 
honours and favours they had received from the Viceroy and our Fathers in Goa, 
which was highly esteemed by the King; and he showed himself hereafter more 
inclined to our things. To answer this Embassy, the Viceroy sent him another: the 
Ambassador was received by the King with great reverence and ostentation, be¬ 
cause on his arrival at Chandegri one of the chiefs of the Royal Council accom¬ 
panied by elephants, camels, horses, kettle-drummers and other signs of joy and 
merriment went out to fetch them anc? lodged them in the best palaces and houses 
of that city. The King was at that time in Tripeti [Tirupati], two leagues from 
Chandegri; the city of Tripeti is very great and beautiful, and because of a 
temple much venerated, and dedicated to their Pirmal [Pcrumal] is for this 
heathenism like another Rome. . . . Lots of people of the whole of the East, with 
gifts and offerings come here to pay a visit to this temple. The King determined 
to receive our Ambassador in this city, for which he sent his intimate favourite 
with great show and reverence to bring him there : the King was outside a very ' 
great court, not dressed in rich clothes, because it is not customary, but covered 
with precious stones, armlets, and strings of pearls from his feet to the crown of 
his head; he wore among others two jewels of great beauty, one was an emerald 
surrounded by big pearls and brilliant diamonds, and the other a ruby of high 
price and extraordinary greatness; the Ambassador knelt down, but the King 
ordered him to get up and sit down. He received joyfully the letter and the gift 
of the Viceroy, and spoke of the friendship and intercourse with the Portuguese 
he wished to have, and other things concerning the welfare of the State. After¬ 
wards he sent back the Ambassador full of honours and presents, and since then 
he showed himself more affectionate to the Fathers.” 

Nevertheless this friendship did not last very long. Fr. M. Roiz, Rector of 
the College of St. Thome, on November 1st. 1606, wrote to Fr. J. Alvares, at Rome, 
the following letter: 

" When I reached this country, on September 3rd, 1606, 1 found the Portu¬ 
guese quarrelling and fighting among themselves, as they were doing two or three 
years ago ; a few months back the same Portuguese o4 this tc%vn fought also against 
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the Hindus that live outside our city. The reason was because they murdered a 
Portuguese gentleman married here ; on hearing this the Portuguese became very 
angry, went out and took by storm and plundered the Hindu town that was near; 
they went besides to a fortress of the Hindu King, who is the King of Bisnaga, 
which stands next to our city, and set it on tire ; the King who resides eighteen or 
twenty leagues far from here became very furious even with our Fathers.” 9 

Another letter of Fr. M. Coutinho to the Most Rev. Fr. C. Aquaviva, General 
of the Society of Jesus, dated St. Thome, November 4th of the same year, gives 
some more information. After relating the sack of the Hindu town and fortress, 
it continues : 

" The aforesaid town [of the Hindus] or its governor sent at once their olas 
or letters to the King, but they related the events falsely, and the Queen, who has 
paramount power all over-the country at present, excited the King against the 
Portuguese on account of this business, so much so that after the aforesaid letters 
were read in the presence of the whole court, the Sovereign refused to hear the 
apology of Fr. Rector, and became so furious that being himself as meek as a lamb 
he appeared on that occasion like a lion and said several times that he would 
destroy even the foundations of our city, to do which he appointed some captains 
declaring that he did not want friendship with the Portuguese any more, and that 
he would call the Dutch, and so on. His cc^utiers said [afterwards] that they had 
never seen him so much excited as on this occasion ; he accordingly did not want to 
receive us nor to read our letters, nor those of the city, nor hear anything in favour 
of the Portuguese, although he has decided for our own sake not to send the army 
against this city ; pourparlers arc already taking place in order to make peace.” 

It was really made soon afterwards, as other letters show ; then the letter of 
Philip III, published in the beginning of this paper, came, followed by Vertkaia’s 
answer, and the friendship was renewed even stronger than before, because, for the 
sake of the Portuguese, he ordered the Niiyak of Gingi to expel the Dutch from 
the fort they were starting at Tevanapatnnm. But suddenly another storm 
burst out. 

One.Antonio Viles Dccima, whom I have hitherto been unable to identify, 
sent to the Spanish King a series of accusations against the Jesuits at Chandra- 
giri 10 ; presumably, on account of these accusations being partly believed by the 
Monarch, or because of the lack of everything in Chandragiri and Vellore, since 
Venkata had long withheld the yearly revenues he had promised in the beginning, 
the Provincial of Malabar, their Superior recalled them sending some to St. Thome, 
others to Cochin and other places. We are made aware of this piece ofjicws by a 

9. Fr. Iioiz speaks of a Hindu town that was near and of a fortress of the Hindu King, which 
Standi next to our city. From the Portuguese original it is quite clear that the fortress was nearer 
and the Hindu town was a little further on. It seems prohable that the fortress was the old city 
of Mylapore; was the Hindu town, the native city of Madras, called some years later by English¬ 
men Dhsrk Town ? In the H6vinaha|li Grant of Sadftsivn-Riiya (1542-68) wo find both places 
mentioned as Mailapura and Mfidarasa. Cf. Epigr. lnd„ Vol. XIV, p. 216. 

10 . I shall publish tfob document in my work. 



letter of the Viceroy of Goa, Dom Jeronimo d’ Azevedo, dated 1613, to his own King 
a copy of which I have unearthed from the Archives at Pangim. Here it is : 11 

“ Answer of the letter which deals with the Fathers of the Society that reside 
in the Kingdom of Bisnaga. 

These Religious who were in Bisnaga and resided at Chandegri, where the 
King resides, too, as soon as their Superiors knew what Your Majesty wrote about 
them, they called them back to their Province ; it was a great loss to Your Majes¬ 
ty’s service, and on account of that the Dutch have already a fort in Palcacatc 
[Pulicat], and war was waged with Meliapor by order of this King, winch was very 
pernicious for that city, and many other bad consequences of their departure may 
be daily seen. Therefore I think that they must reside at Chandegri near the 
King, and besides in Paleacate, too, after taking that fort from the Dutch.” 

. In another letter of the King to his Viceroy, dated Lisbone, March 7th, 1613, 
I found in the same Archives, the following interesting details arc givtan : 12 

"To Dom Jeronimo d’Azcvedo, Viceroy of India, friend : I, the King, am 
sending you many greetings. By letters of the Viceroy Ruiz Leo. d’Ktaura and of 
the Bishop of Meliapor, I was informed of the tight siege suffered by the city from 
the army of the King of Bisnaga, and that it became necessary to fortify it, not 
only because its possession is of great importance for the navigation and commerce 
throughout those sens, but especially because it keeps the remains of the Apostle 
• St. Thomas; and on account of that I have decided to fortify the aforesaid city... 

I am very much indebted to the Bishop for his action during the siege...And 
since I have also been told of the good conduct of the Niiyak of Tanjaor in my 
service during the aforesaid siege, I am sending by this mail a letter thanking 
him, entrusting you with the charge of forwarding it to him.” 

In the Viceroy’s answer, as it is found roughly written in the margin of the 
King's letter, we read the following words: 

" The letter of Your Majesty to the Niiyak of Tanjaor is being sent to.thc 
Bishop [of MylaporeJ who will hand it over to him.” 

From other contemporary documents it is evident that the resistance of Myla- 
pore against Venkata’s army was principally due to the above mentioned Bishop, 
so much so, that he himself wrote at about this time to the King demanding some 
sort of reward, as we know from another letter of the King to the Viceroy, dated 
Lisbone. February 20th, 1614 : D 

" The Bishop of Meliapor—the writer states—wrote to me representing his 
action in my royal service during the blockade of that city and its fortification.” 

The?* extracts outline the history of the relations of the great Aravilju Emper¬ 
or with the old allies of the Vijayanagar Empire. I hope they will be read with 
interest by the admirers of that wonderful Hindu Empire, pending publication of 
my work ob its Fourth Dynasty. 


11. Mangoes do Rtitio, N. /a. A no dr 1614 , fol. 26. 

12. Ibid., fols. 143-44. * 13. Ibid., fol. 143. 



RURAL HABITATION IN SOUTH INDIA. 

BY C. HAYAVADANA Rao, ESQ., B.A., B.L. 


IN this paper, Dekhan means the tableland between the Eastern and Western 
Ghats, including Mysore State and the districts of Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary 
and Anantapur. By Coromandel Coast is meant generally the eastern coast of 
Madras Presidency from Point Calimere to the mouth of the Krishna river, or a 
little further up. 

Rural habitation in Southern India depends on certain important primary 
conditions. Among these arc:—(1) Race, (2) Physical environment, and 
(3) Occupation. Among causes which have led to agglomerations may be mentioned 
(a) wars, (6 )foundation of agraharas by pious kings, ministers and generals ;• (c) 
establishment of Brahmanical temples. 

The subject is a large one. What is attempted here is only an indication of 
its general outlines. 

During the days prior to the Muhammadan conquest, the village in South 
India was inhabited solely by Hindus. Even now Muhammadans are more urban 
than rural in their residence. Soldiers oncc A they dislike the hard manual labour 
which agricultural operations involve. They have, however, taken kindly to 
petty trades and artizan work, to which they add shop-keeping on the minor 
scale. Except in rare cases, Muhammadans are not found in any large numbers 
in South Indian villages. Where they arc found, they arc found to live a little 
away from the houses of Hindus. 

The village, then, was and is of the Hindus generally. The plan on which a 
village is laid out differs from place to place; it depends on the nature of the 
ground occupied by it, the character of the population occupying it, and on the 
facnities for water and other conveniences it possesses. In Southern fndia, 
generally, wherever the density of population is great and the Bcahmin clement 
preponderates, river-side villages are common. Water is a great necessity in 
tropical regions and to a Brahmin in particular water is a sine qua non for his 
ablutions. He lives and has his being in water. Where there are no rivers, the 
village is close to a tank (reservoir of water) or wells dug for supplying water. In 
the village, people of the same caste usually live together, the habitations of the 
lower castes being a little away from the caste blocks. If there are Brahmins in 
the village they live in a row or rows by themselves. The houses of the middle 
and poorer classes are usually mud-built and thatched. A characteristic feature 
of the exterior of a Muhammadan house is a scattered daub of chunain over its 
outer walls, in streaks and dots all over. 

Usually some definite plan is followed in the lay-out. Not infrequently a 
village seems to possess tortuous lanes, but on examination it would be found, 
that the plan adopted had followed the natural drainage of the locality, full 
advantage being taken of it? Even in big cities—like Conjeevaram, Madura, 



built entirely in the Hindu period of history—this has been ascertained to be a 
regular feature in the town-planning of ancient days. 

As regards houses, the materials are nearly always obtained locally, the 
environment being fully laid under contribution. The thatch of millet, ragi, etc., 
is obtained locally. The red earth required for floors and walls, is similarly 
locally obtained. The sea-coast villages—on the Coromanddl Coast—use palmyra 
leaves for the roof and the palmyra posts—cut out specially for the purpose—help 
as scantlings. The wood required in other localities is entirely local. The ordinary 
woods used are the nim (margosa), the ippa or the itupfe (of bassia), jack and the 
mango, for both scantlings and planks. The principle is that certain kinds of 
wood are taboo and should not be used, if deaths, sickness, etc., are to be avoided. 

Certain rules are commonly observed in the building of houses. These may be 
briefly mentioned. Saline soils, low marshy tracts, soils betraying cracks, old 
burning or burial grounds or cattle pounds, land close to tanks or lakes and 
ground which is comparatively small when measured east and west are usually 
avoided. To ensure proper sunlight, it is held necessary that the general elevation 
of the site chosen should gently rise from the east and north towards the west 
and south. Houses may, however, he at varying angles according to their size, 
but care should be taken in allotting the right place for every thing. According 
to one plan the rubbish may be thrown»on the southern side ; the straw for cattle 
may be stored on the south-west; the cattle may be housed in the west; the 
grain granary in the north-west; and the milch-cows on the north. If the house 
is built on the southern side, its entrance should be from the north, if on the 
western side, from the east. This is obviously to admit free air and light into 
the house. However situated, it is deemed desirable that the central hall should 
face the cast. The main entrance should be on a higher level than the interior 
apartments. A sloping towards the east is always commended. A house once 
built cannot be extended to the south. This is a cardinal belief. Houses should 
have pints (earthen benches) and the doors shopld open inside and be bolted from 
the left to right. The pints should be usually covered to afford shelter to strangers. 
There should be niches at the outside of a house, one on either side, for placing 
lighted lamps in the evening, rite windows, doors, and the inner courtyard should 
be so placed as to admit the free passage of light and air. 'The general idea 
underlying the construction of a house is that it is fashioned after the body of a 
human being, lying on the site with his head on the north-east and his feet on the 
south-west, reclining on his left arm and facing the eAst. 

The principles of house construction are part of the traditional beliefs govern¬ 
ing house election in every part of South India and are followed in the 
building of houses by all castes and creeds. The artizan knows them to a 
fault and will not allow any deviation from them. 

Houses should not face*a lane or street, a well or tank, if the inmates are to 
prosper. They should be entered after due ceremonies and feeding of Brahmins, 
the workmen and the poor. In the Dekhan in frorfl of ho&es as we enter, is a 
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modest square erection in which the tula si (Ossimum Sanctum) is planted and 
worshipped daily. . 

The deviations, if any, in the general plan, ar£ usually made to suit the 
weather conditions of the area and in particular to ward off the effects of rain. 

A poor raiyat’s house in many places is a long narrow room, half of which is 
appropriated to the cattle at night.* It is usually thatched with grass, palmyra 
leaves or other similar material. 

Temporary hovels arc erected by migratory tribes like Waddars, etc. These 
are made of what material may be available on the spot,'split bamboo mats play¬ 
ing a large part, where available. 

The hut of the poorest classes, such as the Pariahs or Holeyas, and Madigas, 
is often called by a name gudu which means " nest ”. This describes its csscritial 
character, a single room with a narrow entrance admitting of little light and air. 

Agriculturists usually build new huts as required, when the members in the 
family marry and get their wives to live with them. Usually brothers and other close 
relations live next to each other and they appropriate more space as required. 

A few aberrant departures may be quoted. On the Nilgiri Hills, the Badagas 
•build their houses ( thatched o r brick-built) in a single str a ight row on a high 

• The connection between malaria, mon and cattle thus penned has been often roferred to l>y 
medical men. I may refer this to a recent authority'on the subject: 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. Fry, in the course of an article in the January issue of the 

INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE states that tho editorial note in the September number on the 
role played by cattle in tho prevention of Malaria refors to a subject which is of tho greatest 
importance in India, where cattle are commonly housed in close association with human 
dwellings. 

Tho parasite infection rate in Bengal, which I estimated by the dissection of many hundred 
anophclincs to bo about 0‘2 per cent was extraordinarily low, and I formed a theory then that tho 
vast majority of anophclincs never fed on human boings at all. 

In my second report I wrote that "The daytime resting place 'of anophclincs in Bengal is 
cowshed and the low mosquito infection rate which we found in Bengal may bo explained by tho 
fact that most of the mosquitoes which were dissected by us wero not caught in sleeping rooms, 
where it was always very difficult to find specimens. Cowhouses are packed with animals at 
night, and the number ot anophelines found in them increases in direct proportion to warmth and 
darkness. The sleeping apartments of houses in Bengal are generally very clean and well kept. 
Though the cowhouses in the same compound may swarm with anophelines, it is exceptional to 
find a single specimen in a cook-house or sleeping apartment. As the cattle are penned in these 
houses at sunset, it is natural to suppose that the majority of anophelines have no desire to go 
abroad but feed chiefly on the cattle. It is only those wishing to lay eggs that need go outside, 
and it is probably these insects and - those newly hatched that feed on human beings.*' . 


Major Christophers has kindly sent me a paper read by Dr: Schnffner at the recent Batavia 
Congress. Schuffner states that he has found that certain species of anopheles actually prefer to 
feed on bullocks rather than on man and suggests as a prophylactic measure the regular placing 
of animals between dwelling houses. Many of the villages in the endemic areas-of Bengal are 
built on high ground surrounded by swamps. If the cowsheds -were arranged in a ring on the 
outskirts of the village with dwelling houses in the centre instead of indiscriminately as is usual, 
I am sure that the dwelling houses and their inhabitants would be even more free from infestation 
by mosquitoes than they*arc at present. 






eminence and call it their Kiri (or street). The house is a neat structure with a 
small hall, having close to the wall an elevated bench-like construction to sit or 
sleep on. Into this hall opens, in one part, the kitchen. There are no windows, 
light bctag let in only frCm the main door, which usually faces the east. If the 
door is shut, the house is snug, which is what is required on the cold Nilgiris. No 
water is available on the eminence on which the Kiri is built. It has to be fetched 
by the women-folk from the valley far below. The houses of the Todas similarly 
are on hill tops. Each house is of a conical shape, with thatched roof. Egress 
and ingress into it is by a small door through which one shQuld creep. 

In the Agency tracts of Ganjam, Godavari and Vizagapatani, the villages arc 
away from the roads. If a road is taken near a village, the village is deserted 
and-a new one founded in the interior. The people arc averse to having any visits 
from the Government servants, who usually frequent the road. The houses them¬ 
selves are small one-roomed structures of wattled-bamboo and arc just sufficient 
for single families. 

In the Malnad (hilly) parts.of Mysore, houses arc built of mud with wooden 
posts at the corners, and in the walls at intervals of six or eight feet, which sup¬ 
port the roof, sun-dried or burnt bricks of a large square shape being used by some, 
in recent years. The roof projects so as to form a verandah of two and half feet on 
the outside, and protects the walls fronnlhc rain, tiled or thatched as the case may 
be, and remarkably wide and low. The floor is raised three feet above the level of 
the ground, and the walls are about six feet high from the floor. Larger houses 
have one or more courtyards, open in the centre with corridors all rouhd ; small 
dormitories and closets without windows open into these verandahs. A building 
like this is proof against rain, which is pretty heavy in the Malnad parts and is 
open to light and air inside it during the summer. 

The above short description will show that the general principles on which 
rural habitations are based are well-understood throughout South India. That the 
normal house is built on a well understood plan and that the aberrations are 
deviations from the normal seems uncontestable. The interior economy of each 
house is different in the case of each caste, to which its occupant may belong. 
Granaries, cowsheds, etc., play a large part in a cultivator’s household. In a 
shepherd’s other considerations prevail; far different are the needs of a Brahmin, 
with his need for sitting space, reading accommodation, and room for worshipping 
his household deities, etc. To this extent the difference in detail is dictated as 
much by the needs of the different avocations followed by their owners as by 
their ethni^ character. 

This brings us to a class of dwellings in villages formed entirely for Brahmins 
by kings', generals, ministers and other pious founders in olden days. These 
foundationsjire known as Agra/uiras. They arc primarily intended for Brahmins. 
They are laid out on definite lines and houses are built in them for Brahmins be 
longing to the four Vedic schools, who come to occupy them. In other parts of a 
foundation of this nature, are laid out in parallel rows^ houses^for the agriculturists 
dependent on the Brahmins and others who usually belong to a, well-equipped 



village. There are, of course, a temple, a tank, etc., for each village thus founded. 
Each house has the usual interior accommodation requisite for a Brahmin family 
and a good backyard, with a mango and tamarind trees and space enough for a 
kitchen garden. Numerous grants of villages thus equipped—or on similar lines— 
are referred to in countless inscriptions found throughout the length and breadth 
of South India. The ethnic demarcation of villages of this kind is most marked 
and is its main characteristic. But it must be added that foundations of this kind, 
though frequent in ancient and even in medieval times in South India, arc now 
practically out of date. Promiscuous hoyse building is more and more the rule 
though to a smaller extent in the rural areas. The establishment of a temple in 
a place meant, similarly, a new village designed on ethnical lines. Brahmins live 
round the temple, the village being in the centre of a square, the four roads being 
used for taking round the processional car. The other classes and castes are 
located according to the occupations they follow, in regular streets, in different 
parts of the village. This plan has earned much modern admiration. Foundations 
of this kind, if we are to believe the old poets and inscriptions, were frequent in 
ancient days. Some of the larger cities of South India which have existed from 
pre-British days were founded on this plan. 

A study of place names shows that physical environment has played a great 
part in the foundation of villages. Thus*the endings Katie, Sarnudra, S3 gar a , 
Belgola in Kanarese districts show that the villages are close to large sheets of water. 
Baade, Kalin, Bella and Konda show that they arc close to a rock, hill or other 
eminence. Mahal indicates that they are close to the palace of a chieftain or 
important person. Kbtc or Gddi to a fort. Proximity to big trees, forests (say 
bamboo or other), flowering plants of a striking kind, etc., have also not infrequent¬ 
ly given their names to villages. 

Frequent wars in South India led to agglomerations in rural areas. Villages 
founded as the result of war or other similar sudden disturbance (for example, 
famine) generally end in Valasa or Valse and Guli. The houses usually belong to 
a single caste or a few different castes which with later accretions make up the 
population. Settlements of this kind are as common on the Coromandel Coast 
as in the Dekhan proper. 

Villages thus owe their origins to natural causes and are connected closely 
with their environment, both as to names and as tft their structure. Villages are 
not far away from water, building materials and minor or major forests. Houses 
arc built on known principles and admit, in the majority of cases, both light and 
air. The poorer classes live in small houses of a simple make-up. Tfce internal 
arrangement of houses was, in olden days, largely based on the idea of occupation, 
each caste following a particular craft being located in one street or parallel streets. 
Similarly the internal economy of the house was dictated by the occupation follow¬ 
ed by the occupier, which in the main depended on his caste or calling. The 
weavers’ streets are usually broad ; the car street in a Brahmin settlement is also 
broad; and the tortious lan*s in other areas are usually due to the peculiarities of 
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the ground. Wars, the foundation of Brahman settlements by kings and others 
and the establishment of temples dedicated to Siva and Vishnu in the Brahmanic 
revival which followed in the wake of the absorption of Buddhism by the 
revived* Brahmanism in the eighth century A.D., led to agglomerations in various 
parts of South India which still exist, some of them being the larger and better 
known cities of South India from limes anterior to the appearance of the European 
nations in the land. 
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NOTES. 


Derivation of the name “Bangalore” 


IN connection with my article on the above subject, the following foot-notdin the 
" Journal ” for April 1924, was added by the Editor on page 240 :—“ Mr. C. H. 
Rao apparently overlooks the fact that a Begur inscription of the 9th century 
A.I), refers to the existence of Bangalore.— Ed." May I say that I have not over¬ 
looked it? I know this inscription and have even quoted it in my original paper 
on "Place-Names of Mysore” published in the Journal ten years ago! Again, from 
the article itself, it will be seen that this inscription was not only borne in mind 
by me but also an attempt was made to show that the name " Bangalore” was 
named after some "Venkata", of whose identity or age we know nothing at pre¬ 
sent and that whoever founded it, he found the name already in existence, and in 
keeping with the name, founded the temple of Venkataramana in the Fort. 

The name—the original name—in my view, is a corrupted form of the word 
" Venkata+ ur".. Why it was so called, thci$ is at present no evidence to adduce. 
This applies to the name, even to times before the Begur inscription (tenth century 
A.D., not ninth century, an obvious slip). Kenipc Gowda found the name already 
there and transferred it to the new town he built. In other words, the name is 
older than Kenipe Gowda; and also older than the temple which came into 
existence later. Perhaps, also, it is much older than the Begur inscription itself. 
Kempc Gowda transferred it to his own city, because he found it convenient to do 
so. His appropriation of the old name may be due to his desire to commemorate 
and perpetuate it l>y linking it with the new city he founded. That the name of 
the city is not after the temple is as clear as noon-day sun, for it is obviously 
much older; it is possible, in view of what I have said, that the temple itself 
derived its name from the city, which Kempe Gowda transferred from the old city 
to the new. 

It seems necessary to add that the temple of Venkataramana in the Fort was 
not built by Kempe Gowda but by Chikka Devaraja Wodeyar. An inscription 
dated Saka 1627 (=1705 A.I).) at Kottanur (sec Rice's Ep. Car., Bangalore , 
No. /i8) distinctly states that" the temple had been "newly built ’ by the "father” 
(Appaji) of Kantiravn Narasaraja Wodeyar. This Kantirava was'‘surnained 
Milkarasu and ruled from 1704 1713. He succeeded Chikka Deva. This Kottanur 
inscription records a grant by Kantirava of the village of Kottanur, in Gottegere, 
"belonging to the Fort of Bangalore”, with its hamlets, with all relative rights of 
ownership and enjoyment, for maintaining the daily offerings and illuminations of 
the God Venkatesvara, "newly consecrated in the Bangalore Fort by our father”, 
to use the words the inscription. Bangalore passed into the hands of the 



Mysore Kings in 1687, during the time of Chikka Deva, having been practically 
purchased by him from the Moghul General Khasim Khan. Apparently the temple 
was built between 1687 and 1704, the year of Chikka Dcva’s death. As Kantirava 
in his Kottanur inscription, which is dated in 1705 A.D., states that the temple 
had been "recently” built by his father, it may be inferred that it had only been 
built towards the close of Chikka Deva’s reign. The story of the temple having 
been built by Keinpe Gowda seems thus baseless. Accordingly, the statement in 
Mr. Rice’s Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. II, page 21, which ascribes the building of this 
temple to Kcmpe Gowda from the revenue derived by liim from the 12 hoblis 
granted by Achyutaraya, the Vijayanagar sovereign, requires correction. This, 
however, does not affect the derivation suggested by me, for the derivation affects 
the name "Bangalore” as it was at the time of and long anterior to this and the 
Begur inscription. Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana Kao Bahadur R. Narasimha- 
char informs me that he remembers inscriptions in which "Vengalanatha” and 
"Tiruvengalanfttha” occur as the name of the deity in the temple and that there 
is no doubt that "Vcngala” and "Vengalanatha” arc correct terms when used in 
connection with a temple dedicated to God Venkata or Venkataramana. I must 
thank him for this information. 

C. H A YA VAIJAN A RAO. 


The Sky-Lark. 

Is it the same ns Chiitaka 7 


IN the January (1924) number of the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., tries to suggest that the Indian name for the sky-lark 
is Ctint aka. To my mind, the learned writer does not seem to be correct. No proof 
or authority for identifying the sky-lark with the Chiitaka is forthcoming. He 
speaks of two species of the sky-lark described by Kai Bahadur R. B. Sanyal and 
by Mr. Eugene W. Oates, and incidentally states that the Hindi and Bengali 
names of the bird are Hharata and Hharata Pakshi. (1 may note that Bharadvaia* 
which is the Sanskrit name for the sky-lark, is obviously turned to Hharata .) Mr. 
Mitra then observes: 

“Curiously enough, both Rai Bahadur Ram Brahma Sanyal and Mr. Eugene 
W. Oates have not mentioned the Bengali synonym Chiitaka of both the afore¬ 
mentioned species of sky-larks. ” 

I should say there is nothing curious in this omission on the part of the 
two experts. The reason is obvious, rvs., Chitakr and the sky-lark arc distinct birds. 
Amarakosa gives Bharadvaia (which is indisputably the word for the sky-lark), 
and Chiitaka as names of distinct kinds of birds. It is difficult to find ost what 
makes Mr. Mitra say that Chataka is a Bengali synonym of Hharata (or Bharadvaia). 
An abridged edition of Dr. Carey’s Bengali Dictionary tells us that Chataka is the 
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name of a bird, probably a swallow, but generally supposed to be the cuculus 
mtlanoltucus. It does not give sky-lark as the meaning of Chataka. Starting on 
the assumption that the Chataka is the same as the skylark, Mr. Mitra goes on 
relating certain well-known myths about this rain-drinking bird, and wishes us to 
believe that the myths pertain to the sky-lark ! 

A reference to the Encyclopedia Britannica will show that the sky-lark is a 
bird whose ways and habits do not tally with the ways and habits attributed to 
the Chataka. 


N. B. DIVATIA. 


REVIEWS. 




The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture. 

BY Dr. G. SLATER. M.A., D.SC.. 

Late Professor of Indian Economies in the University of Madras. 
Published by Ernest Bcnn. Ltd., 9, Bouveric Street. London E. C. 4. 

Price 10 j. (id. 


DOCTOR Gilbert Slater is so well-known in Southern India that any book 
from him ought to be welcome to our readers. It speaks highly of his versatility that 
almost the first book he should publish after his return home should be closely 
connected with the subject of South Indian ethnology. But it is to be feared 
that the conclusions he states are rather of the ill-founded type, some at least of 
them going against the results of well-known recent investigators in India. The 
date of Dravidian Immigration ' 800. or 900 or even 1000 B.C.” or even a 
period ‘ long before" these dates seems too late for the obvious reason that in 
the Vedas we already find mention of non-Aryan tribes of whom some at least, 
even according to Dr. Slater, must have been Dravidians. Dr. Slater himself 
seems to accept this view (see page 117 of his book). The chapter on Aryans 
is a conglomerate of ideas, facts, and fancies that does not yield any definite 
result. The third chapter is devoted to the antiquity of Dravidian civilization, 
in which the deduction is drawn that the latter “resembled” Egypt and Mesopotamia 
in its religious ideas and that " the first linking up of India with Egypt was 
accomplished when the Egyptians navigated the Red Sea and reached the Land 
of Punt ”. Indian magic, in Dr. Slater’s opinion, “ must be regarded as a 
Dravidian rather than an Aryan contribution to Indian culture ”. The economic 
basis of Dravidian culture is, according to him, rice culture. He thinks that 
the Dravidians did not cultivate rice “ in the district which they inhabited before 
entering India” and that if they had done so they would have settled down in 
that spot. Migration is due to many causes, and there arc instances even in 
South India of castes and tribes once rice-cultivating, who have now given up 
rice-cultivating. For example, the Badagas of the Nilgiris do not cultivate 
rice now on the Hills, but it is an undoubted fact that they did cultivate it in 
their original homes. A study of tattoo marks revealed this fact and tradition 
still current among them fully confirms the statement. Dr. Slater’s view that a 
rice-growing community do not or would not emigrate is not borne out either by 
experience or by historical tradition. Even in modern times rice-growing agricul¬ 
turists have travelled away from their original lands and set up as such or not 
as the occasion demanded it. Dr. Slater agrees Vith P&ry in thinking that 


cereal-growing “was imported into India from Egypt although the grain cultivated 
was native”. There is not even the shadow of any evidence, through language or 
otherwise, for all this." Cultural” contact theory cannot be abused indefinitely for 
purposes of proving fanciful views. " Rice” is derived from “Arisi” and, as Caldwell 
long ago pointed out, is a Tamil name which has travelled into Europe through 
Greek ‘Oryza,’ Latin ‘Oriza’, French 'Hi s’. Rice culture has made the Dravidian, in 
Dr. Slater’s view, an obedient man. Caste, according to him, is both political and 
social in origin ; and caste is of " Dravidian rather than of Aryan origin ” (Pp. 
51*58). As it is Dravidian in origin, it can be best studied in South India. The 
result of his study of it is that “its origin lies partly in occupational, and 
partly in racial differences”. We would advise Dr. Slater to read Sir Herbert 
Risley’s " People of India” for a scientific treatment of. the problem of the 
origins of caste. His attempt at a solution of this problem in the chapter, headed 
"Some Features of Dravidian Culture”, is not only misleading but entirely un¬ 
scientific. The following sentences are from this chapter:—" The distinguishing 
mark of the Brahman is the sacred cotton cord worn by him inside all other 
clothing. This appears to be a very clear indication that the Brahman ascendancy 
has one of its roots in the descent of Brahmans from foreigners, who earned 
the gratitude and homage of the population of India by teaching them to spin 
and weave.” And this art of weaving wasrit is suggested, brought to India from 
" across the sea from Egypt”. The last chapter in the book deals with “The 
Dravidian Problem To-day”. The question is stated thus: “What special part 
has that corner of India in which Dravidian speech persists to play in the future 
history of India and of the world?” Dr. Slater, who thinks of Dravidian India 
in terms of Egypt and Babylon, finds it in closest touch with the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. The chapter is a pen-picture of Madrasis, intellectual and other, in anything 
modern—from the League of Nations to the Aluminium Workers' Union. This 
is due to British influence. English is largely the language of South India. This 
is “amazing”. Unification of languages is necessary; ergo a common script is 
needed. Dr. Slater gives an account of his attempt in the Madras Legislative 
Council for the adoption of a common script and how it was lost "by a large 
majority”, through “sentimental conservatism”. But he agrees ultimately that 
South Indians " are wise in their generation in desiring that their children 
should learn English early and master it thoroughly”. Then comes the arguable 
question of “Parliamentary institutions ” and " Bureaucratic government with 
foreigners holding the most-important posts”. Then the Prince of Wales’visit, 
the Reform of the Constitution, the Malabar Rebellion, the Khilafat and Non- 
Co-operation Movements and finally the arrival of the representatives of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the initiation of the Crusade against hook-worm. Then 
follows the observation that the great majority of the Dravidians ard^ “ sick men 
suffering from diseases till recently little understood, but, when understood, preven¬ 
table”: When he has shaken off his ansemia and thrown off " his mental handicap 
of a too one-sided method o£ thinking,” the factors which made India a land of high 
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civilization while Europe was in the stage of barbarism will no doubt again pro¬ 
duce their appropriate results. But it is gratifying to learn at the end of it all 
“ Ultimately it may be found that the West has as much to learn from India as 
to teach* But in whichever way the flow of intellectual commerce is moving the 
English-speaking Dravidians will supply many of the most active intermediaries." 
Thus is the "Dravidian Problem To-day" answered by Dr. Slater, a book aiming 
singularly high and creating expectations even higher, but terribly disappointing 
both in the treatment of the subject, and the summing up of conclusions, such as 
they are, arrived at by the author. 

Intangible and elusive in argument, loose in treatment, appalling in the 
ignoring of first-hand authorities on the subject, it is wholly to be deplored that 
Dr. Slater should have thought of a publication of this kind, so entirely alien 
to his proper domain. C. H. K. 


Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for 1923. 


THE year under review marks an interesting departure in two things. From 
September 1922, the Department was placed under the administrative control of the 
Mysore University and its office shifter! to Mysore. Secondly, there was a change 
in the personnel. Dr. Shamnsastri became Director of Archaeological Researches in 
Mysore in succession to Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur R. Narasimha 
Char. It was no easy task to succeed the Rao Bahadur. The report before us. 
however, shows how worthily he has fulfilled the onerous responsibilities of the 
office. 

Owing to pressure of work, extensive tours were not possible. Nevertheless 
the Belur and the Halcbid temples and bastis were rc-visited and improvements 
for their preservation suggested by the Doctor. In this connection it is very 
gratifying to observe that, as a result of a detailed inspection of these places 
conducted by a Special Committee, certain important repairs to these shrines are 
about to be taken in hand. Now that the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, 
though rather late in the day, is about to become law of the land, we may express 
a hope that a systematic and careful control will be exercised so as to prevent 
further damage to ancient monuments in the State. 

Of the numerous monuments, manuscripts and .inscriptions, etc., discovered 
during the year, a Viragal at Gaddemane in the Shimoga district relating to 
the seventh century A.D. recording the death of a commander in fighting with 
numbers led by Mahendra opposing Siladitya’s claim to sovereignly over Shimoga 
may be mentioned. 

Dr. Shamasastri has endeavoured to pul together, in the report, all the 
traditional, astronomical and synchronistic evidences bearing on the controversial 
question of the chronology of the Brihadbanas, the Kadambas and the Gangas, 
and suggests what he says is a satisfactory solution* regard^ig the date of the 
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early Guptas, understood to be the contemporaries of the Kadambas (pp. 9-30). 
To criticise Dr. Fleet’s Gupta chronology, the Director presses into his service 
the traditional data: (1) Alberuni’s statement that Valabhi era dates from the 
extermination of the Guptas and Valabhi (Valabhi’s being destroyed in A.O. 319) ; 
(2) the Chinese statement that the Yui-chi during the period between A.D. 220 280 
put their kings to death and established military chiefs ; (3) Hiuen Tsiang's 
statement in respect of the Kingdom of Valabhi that “the present king is of the 
race of Kshatriyas (Tsati-li) ; he is the son-in-law of Siladitya (Chilo-O-tie-to), king 
of Kanyakubja (Kic-jo-kid-chc); his name is Dhruvabhata (Tou-lou-po-poto)” ; 
(4) the Jaina tradition relating to the subjugation of Murunda by Samudragupta, 
as mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta. On this last, 
the Doctor says, ‘the glorious period of Murundas begins from about 18 A.D. and 
lasts for about 250 years, overlapping that of the Guptas during its close. The 
Jaina account relating to chronology is untrustworthy. ’ After considering in 
detail Dr. Fleet and Mr. l'athak’s comments on the ‘Harivamsa passage’ and their 
different conclusions therefrom, he proceeds to synchronistic evidence from in¬ 
scriptions and concludes (sec Summary on p. 30) that Gupta Valabhi era was 
started from A.D. 319-320 ; that the initial date of the Gupta era is fixed to lie 
in A.D. 200-201; that the date of Siladitya was A.D. 647 ; that Samudragupta’s 
rule was about A.D. 282. As he says, V this scheme throws a Hood of light on 
what has hitherto been regarded a dark period between A.D. 200-800 in the 
History of India.” This is, however, a question which deserves further consider¬ 
ation and, in the light of Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s recent lecture in the 
Mythic Society, wc have to suspend judgment. 

Belavadi temple was inspected and completely explored. Belavadi is a village 
about eight miles from Halebid. The Trikutachala temple is a fine Hoysala 
specimen and perhaps the biggest of the kind in size. The illustrations in the 
report taken from this temple arc all excellent. 

We must also thank Dr. Shamasastri for the important departure made in 
the report in giving an account of the arclueological and epigraphical work of the 
Department. All the records collected during the year arc arranged by districts with 
serial numbers ; chronological and epigraphical notes, with the transliteration of the 
inscription in Roman characters, are given ; the subject-matter of the inscription 
and the chronology of the personages and events mentioned in it arc also given. 
These are bound to be very helpful to the students of ancient history ; all the 
facts connected with a find-are put together and the reader has not got to search 
all through the report for the same. „ 

The new items of discovery, so far not noticed in this review, are the exact 
date of the erection of the statue of Gomata in Sravana Belagola, A.D. 1028, and 
the date of birth, accession, and death of Kalki A.D. 402, 432 and 472. 

The report maintains a very high level of excellence like its predecessors, and 
the Department has to be congratulated on the amount of useful work done during 
the year. e 


* A Practical Sanskrit Dictionary. 

BY A. A. MACDONELL, M.A., Ph.D., HON. LL.D. 


THIS volume, of which the following is a review, is a corrected reprint of a former 
edition of the book by the same author, who is well-known and who certainly docs 
not stand in need of any introduction to Sanskritists. 

In undertaking this short review I crave the indulgence of the readers of this 
Journal and of the author for any shortcomings either jn thought or language. 
My claims for this critical function stand on very slender foundations. Nothing 
but the fact of my having sat at the feet of the Goddess of Sanskrit learning 
during the leisure hours of my professional work emboldens me to take it up. But, 
on the other hand, the great learning and the high repute and esteem in which the 
author is held, have a depressing effect on me. But a few remarks, offered by way 
of suggestions, could never be out of place and unwelcome ; and I am sure the 
author will take them in the best spirit. 

In the course of my cursory references, here and there, I notice that small 
words cither do not find a place or their interpretations do not appear to be quite 
satisfactory. In certain places the interpretation is not supported by any references. 
Words having cither different or derimtivc meanings have been omitted, perhaps 
by oversight or as unnecessary or as exceeding the limits of a handy volume. 
The insertion of such words would have been more useful to the student. It is 
clear from these observations that the size of the work was uppermost in the mind 
of the author. Suggestions regarding words and their special uses in special works 
referred to by the author in his preface, will be given later on in the critical 
review, which will follow in a subsequent issue. 

The time and labour bestowed on the preparation of such a valuable work can 
never be adequately estimated, much less appreciated. Years of patient toil and 
elaborate references must have preceded the production of such a compendious 
work. The price of the book is somewhat prohibitive and makes it inaccessible 
to many. It is hoped that the author will soon find it feasible to publish a 
cheaper reprint so as to bring it within easy reach of the Indian student. 

The present work is stated to have derived its material mainly from the shorter 
St. Petersburg!) Dictionary. Since I have not this valuable work before me, I am 
not in a position to say how far the present work justifies its maternity; but I 
am sure the original excellence will not only have bee'n maintained, but carried for¬ 
ward witK redoubled vigour. The Indian public can never be too grateful to 
the foreign savants of Sanskrit learning as day by day our store of knowledge is 
not only enriched but ransacked from all points of view. It is no wonder that 
several words and their compounds arc omitted as the standpoint of view of 
different authors is different. What is found in one dictionary may not be found 
in the other as they will not only differ according to their size, but with tl?e ideals 
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pursued by their respective authors. The choice of words and passages will also 
vary with the ideals of the authors. A comparative view of different dictionaries 
would be quite inappropriate. We, Indians, think that the home of Sanskrit learn¬ 
ing is India and therefore modern Indian interpretation of Sanskrit passages 
and quotations generally follows the ancient surrounding tradition. But sometimes, 
such interpretations, I do admit, are biassed. The author has thought fit, I believe, 
with a view to encourage and induce the habit of industry and research, to 
omit the quotations to support his meaning, though giving references. Hence I 
am led to doubt, from a cursory perusal of the book, whether the author would 
have stuck to the same views and meanings of words and passages and followed 
the present plan of his work, had he lived amidst Indian surroundings. 

The get-up of the book leaves nothing to be desired. It is published by 
the Oxford University Press. 

M. B. V. 


The History of His Holiness Sri Sacchidananda Sivabhinava 
NRISIMHABHARATI SWAMI, 

Jagadguru of Sri Sringeri. 

By vedamukti Brahmaski SadacAara Pravarthana Pravina 
N. SUIKANTA SASTKI, Agent of the Sringeri Mutt. 

(The Bangalore Press. Price Rs. 3-0-0.) 


IN memory of the foundation ceremony relating to the installation of His Holiness’ 
murthi by His Holiness Sri Jagadguru Chandrasekharabharati Swamigalavaru at 
Mysore, on the occasion of His Holiness’ sixty-seventh birthday, this book has 
been published by the agent of the Mutt, Mr. Srikanta Sastri. The latter had 
very close association with and had intimate knowledge of the work of the late 
Holiness. This work could not have been entrusted to better hands. The life 
work of the Swami has been given in a connected, narrative form and will form 
most interesting reading. To the disciples of the Mutt in particular, the absorbing 
nature of the details described in the book can never be surpassed. 

Kunigal Ramasastri belonged to a most distinguished line of Sanskrit scho¬ 
lars and Vidwans in Mysore and‘his son, the subject of the book, was born in 1857 
and called Sivaswami. In 1859, he lost his father and at the age of 6, his mother 
also. His predecessor on the pit ha of Sringeri, H. H. Sri Nrisimhabharati Swami 
(1817 to 1879) had made an extensive tour, for a period extending, off and on, 
over forty years and secured grants and recognition from the Pcshwas of Poona, 
the Maharajas Scindia, Holkar, Gaikwar, the Maharajas of Mysore apd Travan- 
core, Princes, Rajas, Jodidars, etc., in Mysore, Hyderabad and elsewhere. In 1868 
when the Swami was at Bangalore, Commissioner Bowring visited him at 1 A.M. 
of a particular day and saw him performing /afa. With such an illustrious and 
austere example before him, the new Swami of the Jagadguru pitha had no easy 
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task. The book before us gives a detailed and accurate account of his life, his 
travels, etc., which we do not propose to dwell on here. It used to be said that 
His Holiness was not much in favour of the written word and desired that his 
disciple^should learn things for themselves by personal effort and from the lips 
of the wise. Agreeably to this injunction, we close this review with the hope that 
those who are anxious to know the life and times of H. H. Sri Nrisimhabharati 
Swami will read the book for themselves. The get-up is splendid and we congra¬ 
tulate the Bangalore Press on the excellence of the blocks and printing. 

S. 


The Djawa, Vol. IV, No. 1. 


THE first article gives a very interesting insight into Javanese music writing. 
The second article is a description of the more popular forms of music or rather 
sounds produced by words, and some peculiar instruments. The third article 
introduces us to some Muhammadan writers regarded by some as not quite orthodox 
and their influence on Javanese mysticism. The fourth article explains some 
popular beliefs about remedies for sovyal common ailments. The fifth article is 
on the legend of Kin Tambochan in Malay literature and the last one is a very 
interesting, and for its short space, instructive article on Javanese architecture, 
its origin and further development. 

F. S. 


Le Monde Oriental, Uppsala, Vol. XIV, Fasc 1—2, and 3. 


THE work is devoted mostly to the derivation of words—principally Arabic. 
Though not of general interest to the members of the Mythic Society, it contains 
some information which it may be useful to know. On p. 107 begins an article in 
Swedish, entirely, on bad langM/e, curses and expletives in Arabic I On p. 114 
the author concludes with a hope that he may find out the swearwords 
and general terms of abuse in the Turkish and other Oriental languages ; needless 
to add, this could not be done unless the author went and lived amongst the 
people. What is written in German in the book is also mostly on words. 

* 


Z. S. 
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List of Subscriptions and Donations received during 
the quarter ending 30th June 1924. 


Names. 

Messrs. 


Volume. 

Amount. 
RS. A. 1\ 

T. Singaravclu, Bangalore 

• • 

XIV 

6 0 

0 

K. B. Madhava, Bangalore 

.. 

M 

6 0 

0 

D. Venkatramiah, Bangalore .. 

.. 

XIII 

5 0 

0 

P. K. Ramaswami Iyengar, Coimbatore 

. . 

XIV 

3 0 

0 

T. S. Ramanathan, Sattur 

,, 

It 

3 0 

0 

R. Ranga Rao, Bangalore 

. . 

• • 

5 0 

0 

Bishop of Mangalore 

• • 

XIV & part pay¬ 
ment of XV 

5 0 

0 

N. Vcnkatcsa Iyengar, Bangalore 

.. 

XIV 

5 0 

0 

B. Subrahmanya Iya, Mysore .. 

• • 

•• 

3 0 

0 

M. G. Rama Rao, Bangalore .. 

# # 

•i 

6 0 

0 

Rao Bahadur P. R. Vcngu Iyer, Bangalore 

• . 

•i 

6 0 

0 

M. V. Lakshmana Iyer, Kuttalam 

• • 

i* 

3 0 

0 

A. Mervyn Smith, Bangalore 

Private Secretary to Her Highness the. 

• • 

ii 

6 0 

0 

Junior Ranee of Travancorc 

• • 

„ 

5 0 

0 

Secretary, Public Library, Bangalore 

• • 

XIII & XIV 

10 0 

0 

R. Alwar Iyengar, Bhawani 

■ • 

' XIV 

3 4 

0 

T. Abdul Khadcr, Mysore 

• • 

M 

3 4 

0 

Batni Bheema Rao, Channapatna 

• • 

M 

3 4 

0 

P. Bhadriah, Anantapur 

, . 

»» 

3 4 

0 

H. J. Bhabha, Bombay 

■ # 

• t 

3 4 

0 

K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer, Madras 

a , 

tt 

3 4 

0 

H. M. A. Cooke, Oorgaum 

• • 

M 

3 4 

0 

S. Dharma Rao, Bowringpet 

• • 

tl 

3 4 

0 

I)r. J. J. Fitz Maurice, K. G. F. 

• • 

tt 

3 4 

0 

V. B. Alur, Dharwar 

• • 

„ 

3 4 

0 

W. A. F. Bracken, Coorg 

• • 

»• 

3 4 

0 

S. A. Balakrishna Iyer, Mayavaram 


*• 

3 4 

0 

Bheema Rao Belladone, Bellary 


tt 

' 3 4 

0 

Rev. R.C. Bensen, Cocanada .. 


ft 

3 4 

0 

C. R. T. Congreeve, Valaparai .. 

■ • 

tt 

, 3 4 

0 

Rev. Father E. Fernandez, Bombay 

• . 

tt 

3 4 

0 

J. W^Fainveather, K. G. F. .. 

• • 

ft 

3 4 

0 

Rev. D. Giovanni, Mangalore . . 

• • 

tt 

3 4 

0 

Dr. K. Gundopantt, Mysore . . 

. . 

t» 

3 4 

0 



Names. 


Volume. 

Amount. 

Messrs. 



RS 

A. 

P. 

C. Gopalacharya, Poonamalcc.. 

• 9 

XIV . 

3 

4 

0 

R. V. Krishnan, Madras 


• t 

3 

4 

0 

C. Krishna Rao, Tumkur 


II 

3 

4 

0 

Rev. Father I. J. McCormick, Bellary 

• • 

• I 

3 

4 

0 

Rev. A. R. Slater, Hassan 

• • 

XII, XIII & XIV 

9 

4 

0 

L. S. V. Rama Iyer, Channapatna 

• • 

XIV 

3 

4 

0 

P. Sundaram Pillay, Salem 

• • 

% 

M 

3 

4 

0 

M. Haritheertham, Pudukottai .. 

• • 

M 

8 

4 

0 

Rao Saheb V. T. Krishnamachari, Ramnad 

M • 

II 

3 

4 

0 

P. S. Govinda Rao, Mysore 

• • 

II 

3 

4 

0 

G. Sridharamurthy, Tumkur 

• • 

%% 

3 

4 

0 

S. Scetharamiah, Shimoga 

• • 

• I 

3 

4 

0 

M. Vcnkatakrishniah, Mysore .. 

• • 

• • 

3 

4 

0 

Rev. C. Auzuech, Vayathri 

• • 

»• 

8 

4 

0 

L. K. Ananta Krishna Iyer 

• • 

II 

3 

4 

0 

Lt.-Col. Crawford, Saklespur .. 

t • 

91 

3 

4 

0 

C. W. E. Cotton, Trivandrum .. 

s t 

II 

3 

4 

0 

R. H. Hitchcock .. * 

■ • 

II 

8 

4 

0 

P. R. Krishnaswami 

• • 

• I 

3 

4 

0 

A. V. Krishnamurthy 

• . 

II 

3 

4 

0 

Kolandai Velu 

• • 

II 

3 

4 

0 

S. Krishnamurthy 

• • 

II 

3 

4 

0 

K. Krishnamurthy Rao 

• • 

• 1 

3 

4 

0 

B. Krishna Iyengar 

• • 

II 

3 

4 

0 

S. Abdul Khaleck 

f f 

• • 

3 

4 

0 

L. A. Krishna Iyer 

, , 

II 

3 

4 

0 

Charles Lister 


II 

3 

4 

0 

C. Nilakantaiya 

• • 

• • 

3 

4 

0 

P. R. Narayana Iyer 

• • 

II 

3 

4 

0 

J. S. Nicolls 

. , 

• I 

3 

4 

0 

R. Puttaraj Urs 

• • 

H 

3 

4 

0 

B. Ramaswamaiya, Hassan 

• • 

• 1 

3 

4 

0 

S. P. Rajagopalachari 

• • 

• • 

8 

4 

0 

Douglas M. Reid 

• • 

19 

3 

4 

0 

Hon’bleTSlr. M. V. Ramesam .. 

• ■ 

II 

3 

4 

0 

A. Rangaswami Sarasvathi 


• I 

3 

4 

0 

M. Rangaswami Iyengar 

• • 

• 9 

8 

4 

0 

Y. K. Ramachandra Rao 

• • 

II 

3 

4 

0 

B. Sundara Bhashyam 

# • 

It 

3 

4 

0 

K. S. Seetharaman 


II 

3 

4 

0 

S. Sreenivasa Iyengar 


XMI & X4V 

6 

4 

0 
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RS. A. P. 

C.. Subba Rao 

Balance of Vol. XIII ) 
& in full for XIV j 

4 4 0 

P. F. Bowring, Bangalore 

• • 

XIV 

5 0 0 

H. Allardice 

• • 

• • 

3 4 0 

Bhagavadatta 

• • 

• I 

3 4 0 

F. Foulkes 

• » 

• 1 

3 4 0 

S. Hiriyanniah > 

• • 

If 

3 4 0 

B. V. Kamesvara Iyer 

• • 

II 

3 4 0 

. C. Lake 

■ 9 

II 

3 4 0 

R. A. Narasimha Iyengar 


• I 

3 4 0 

N. S. Narasimha Iyengar 

• 

9 1 

II 

3 4 0 

S. Paramesvara Iyer 

• • 

• • 

3 4 0 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswaini Iyengar 

• 9 

• 1 

8 4 0 

M. Raja Rao 

• • 

II 

3 4 0 

B. Ramaswamaiya, Sringeri 

C • 

II 

3 4 0 

J. E. Saklatwalla 


• 1 

3 4 0 

C. R. Subrahmanyachari 

, 9 

M 

3 4 0 

S. Vcnkatesiah, Hassan 

• 

• # 

II 

3 4 0 

C. Rama Rao, Bangalore 

• • 

• 1 

5 0 0 

J. Fernandez, Calcutta 

9 9 

• I 

3 4 0 

Dr. Gouranganath Banerji 

9 9 

• l 

3 4 0 

Rao Bahadur M. Gopalaswami Mudaliar 

9 9 

• • 

3 4 0 

C. J. Hall 

9 9 

II 

8 4 0 

T. K. Krishna Menon 

9 9 

11 

8 4 0 

N. Lakshmanan 

• • 

l • 

3 4 0 

F. Aylmer Martin 

• • 

II 

3 4 0 

Hiralal T. Panpi 

c , 

II 

3 4 0 

C. Ranganatha Rao Saheb 

9 9 

XIII & XIV 

8 4 0 

C. Ransford 

9 9 

XIV 

3 4 0 

V. K. Rajagopalathaniban 

9 9 

• % 

3 4 0 

Dewan Bahadur T. Raghavaiya 

. . 

• 1 

3 4 0 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 

, . 

• 1 

3 4 0 

K. S. Sreenivasa Pillay 

.. 

• I 

3 4 0 

S. Sarvothama Rao 

• 9 

It 

3 4 '0 

R. Subbarayadu 

9 9 

«. 

3 4 0 

K. G. Sesha Iyer 

9 9 

• I 

3 4 0 

Sir P. S. Sivasami Iyer 

• • 

• 1 

3 4 0 

A. Suryanarayana Rao 

. . 

•I 

• I 

3 4 0 

K. Tatachar 

A 

9 9 

II 

3 4 0 

•I 

M. Venkatanaranappa 

• . 

• 1 

3 4 0 

0. Visvanatha Rao- r. 

• « 

II 

3 4 0 


' / 





Names. 


Volume. 

Amount. 

Messrs. 



RS. 

A. 

P. 

K. D.Venkate Urs 

• • 

XIV 

3 

4 

0 

Librarian, Adyar Library 

• • 

H 

3 

4 

0 

0. C. Ganguly 

• • 

If 

8 

4 

0 

C. L. Jaina 

0 t 

II 

3 

4 

0 

I)r. M, Krishnamacharya 

0 9 

It 

8 

4 

0 

R. V. Krishnaswami Iyer 

9 9 

• • 

3 

4 

0 

Rao Saheb H. Krishna Sastri .. 

• • 

% 

II 

3 

4 

0 

H. L. Pinches ' 

• 9 

II 

3 

4 

0 

Rt. Rev. F. Perier 

9 0 

•1 

3 

4 

0 

Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis .. 

• • 

1 • 

3 

4 

0 

S. K. Rajagopala Iyer 

0 • 

II 

3 

4 

0 

Rao Bahadur M. Rnghunatha Rao 

• • 

»• 

3 

4 

0 

J. A. Richardson 

• • 

II 

3 

4 

0 

Sindige Siddappa 

• • 

II 

8 

4 

0 

V. Subrahmanya Iyer 

0 0 

• • 

8 

4 

0 

S. Sectharamiah (Amildar) 

0 0 

• • 

8 

4 

0 

T. Sreenivasachar '.. j 

• • 

II • 

3 

4 

0 

P. M. Sundararaja Iyer 

0 0 

• • 

3 

4 

0 

R. Subba Rao 

0 0 

• • 

3 

4 

0 

R. Vaidyanathan 

0 • 

• 1 

3 

4 

0 

V. Vcnkatachala Iyer 

• • 

M 

3 

4 

0 

Honorary Secretary, K. G. F. Club 

0 0 

• • 

3 

4 

0 

Honorary Secretary, Literary Union, Kolar 

0 0 

ll 

3 

4 

0 

C. V.’ Narasaiya 

0 0 

XV 

3 

0 

0 

J. S. Aseervatham Pillay 

0 0 

XIV 

3 

4 

0 

Rev. A. J. D’Souza 

0 0 

II 

3 

4 

0 

B. Gururaja Rao 

0 • 

II 

3 

4 

0 

Dr. R.. K. Mukerji 

• • 

•1 

3 

4 

0 

M. Zahiruddin Mecci 

• 0 

II 

3 

4 

0 

Narendranath Law 

• • 

• 1 

3 

4 

0 

J. C. Rollo 

0 0 

XIII & XIV 

6 

4 

0 

Dewan Bahadur C. Srikantcswara Iyer 

0 • 

XIV 

3 

4 

0 

Sherkhan Jammaud, Nawab of Honnali 

• • 

0 II 

3 

4 

0 

V. H. Vader 

0 • 

• I 

3 

4 

0 

V. N. Ramanatha Rao 

• • 

• 1 

3 

4 

0 

V. K. Rarauni Menon 

• • 

• 1 

8 

4 

0 

Rev. 1. Vy right 

• 0 

• I 

3 

4 

0 

Principal, A.E.L.M. College, Guntur 

0 0 

II 

3 

4 

0 

H. Waddington 

• • 

II 

9 

4 

0 

Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow 

• ■ 

• I 

3 

4 

0 

G. T. Hall, Bangalore 

0 0 

0 

* ' 

n 

6 

0 

0 




Names. 


Volume. 

Amount. 

Messrs. 



RS. A 

1*. 

A. R. Loftus Tottenham 

.. 

XIV 

<8 

4 

0 

W. H. Nurse 

.. 

• I 

3 

4 

0 

S. T. Moses 

.. 

ft 

3 

4 

0 

S. S. Sinha 


11 

3 

4 

0 

A. S. Woodburnc 


n 

3 

4 

0 

B. Nagetha Rao, Bangalore 

,, 

XIII 

6 

0 

0 

M. B. Krishnachettfar 

.. 

XIV 

3 

4 

0 

K. V. Subrahmanya Iyer 

.. 

• 1 

3 

4 

0 

Honorary Secretary, J. N. Petit Institute, Bombay 

• 1 

3 

4 

0 

Principal, Maharaja's Sanskrit College, 

Vizianagaram XV 

3 

4 

0 

I). Kongadiyappa 

• . 

XIV 

3 

4 

0 

A. V. Seshachar 

• • 

n 

3 

4 

0 

Gulam Ahmed Kalami 

■ 

• • 

i» 

3 

4 

0 

T. R. V. Sarma 

• • 

ii 

3 

4 

0 

V. Rangachary 

• • 

ii 

3 

4 

0 

K. Rama Pisharoti 

• • 

ii 

3 

4 

0 

Rev. Robert S. ). Zimmerman .. 

; •• 

ii 

8 

4 

0 

C. Theobald 

• • 

ii 

3 

4 

0 

C. R. Kalyanasundaram Panthulu 

• • 

n 

3 

4 

0 

Rao Bahadur S. K. Rodda 

• • 

ii 

3 

4 

0 

Kshitindranath Tagore 

• • 

it 

8 

4 

0 

D. Venkatesiah 

• • 

ii 

3 

4 

0 

Secretary, Peace Memorial Association, Anantapur 

ii 

3 

4 

0 

S. H..Thompson, Bangalore 

., 

ii 

*5 

0 

0 

A. J. Wright 

.. 

it 

3 

4 

0 

Dr. S. Rama Iyer 

.. 

A 

. 3 

4 

0 

V. Seshagiri Rao * 

,. 

ii 

3 

4 

0 

Principal, Ernakulam College .. 

,, 

XV 

. 3 

0 

0 

E. H. L. Seppings 

., 

XIV 

3 

4 

0 

T. Raghavachar 

,. 

II 

3 

4 

0 

P. Subba Rao 

.. 

II 

3 

4 

0 

H. K. Veerabasavaiya 

,. 

II 

3 

4 

0 

M. S. Ramachar . .. 

.. 

„ 

3 

4 

0 

Subrahmanya Iyer, Burma 

• • 

II 

3 

4 

0 

V. Venkatarama Iyer 

.. 

• I 

' 3 

4 

0 

Librarian, Scottish Churches College, Calcutta 

II 

3 

4 

0 

Luzac and Company, London 

.. 

II 

. 3 

0 

0 

J. R. Bhat 

.. 

• I 
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NOTICE. 


fji The first six instalments of the Translation by the President of the Mythic 
Society of Professor Felix LacSte's “ Essai sur Guua<Jhya ec la Brhatkatha’' were 
published in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. of Vol. IV, No. 4 of Vpl.'V and No. 8 of Vol. VI of 
this Journal. At the request of many members, the Translator has kindly 
promised to issue the rest of the work without any further delay. As his intention 
is to publish the whole translation in book form, which, however, will not be for 
sale but only for presentation, the subsequent instalments will bo published with 
the book pagination. In addition, 260 copies of the first six instalments have 
been reprinted from Vols. IV, V and VI of the Journal, so that members who 
have Joined’the Society after the publication of Vol. VI can get reprints of those 
instalments at the cost of Rs. 1-8 by applying to the Curator, Mythic Society, 
Daly Memorial IIoll, Cenotaph Road, Bangalore City. 
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PART III 

i . 

GU NASHYA'S BRHATKATHA 
CHAPTER I 

' TIIE FRAGMENTS OF T!1K PAl^ACl BRHATKATHA. 

The examples of PaigAci given by Hemacandra IV, 8Q3-32-1 (ed. Pischel) arc 
isolated words with the exception of some fragments of running text which 
we shall give later on.* We have no absolute proof that those examples arc 
borrowed from the Hfhatknthfi, though this has always been considered as probable. 
Tflmotaro=Sk. DAmodarah (307) is the name of one of the heroes in Sfirya- 
prabha’s story (SomJ 8, Ks. 6); Vijayasena ( Vijayasentiux la pi tarn 324 ) is the name 
of a personage who appears in the narration of the first BrAhmin (Sow. 13, I, (CIV), 
K$. 11); besides, the name of Mahiiscna’s father is Jayascna. Sagaraputra 
(sagaraputtavacanaip 324 ) might be, after all, the merchant’s name of which the 
hypocoristic is Sagara (B.K.C.S., 18, adh. 4) ( tf . also the Slgaradatta of Horn. 
and of A?., the Sagaravarman and the Sagaravira of Sow .); but names of mer¬ 
chants, in which enter the words si?gara and samudra, arc so frequent in all the 
tales that they arc a very weak indication. 

Excepting those proper names there is no interest in reproducing isolated 
words, as all have the usual corresponding words in Sanskrit. 

Fragments (Text of Pischel)'. 

Hem. IV, 310: kiip pi kiip pi hitapake atthaip cimtayamanl=kam api kam 
api hrdayake ’rthaip cintayamanA=''(She) thinking in her mind of such things." 

316 : pudluunatamsane War, puthu—, pudha—,) savvassa yyeva sammanaip 
kiratc (var. ktrati)— prathamadar^ane sarvasyaiva saipinanaip kriyatc = The first 
time one meets people one must be polite to them whoever they may be. 

320: taip tatthuna (var. danhuna, taddhvina) ciiptitam rannft ka esA huveyya 
(var. huviyyah)=tAip dr?tva cintitmp rajfii kaisa bhavet=The king saw her and 
said to himself: Who can she possibly be? 

321 : fava ca (var. va) tie turfito yyeva tiqbo (var. ditlbo)=tavac ca taya 
durad eva di*stah=No sooner had he seen her from afar. 

322: katasina (var. katasita) nena=krtasin& tena=? (krta + asi— Pischel) 

pujit^ca (var. va) nue palaggakusumappatanena (var. yataggaku—, pata- 
maku—) =pujitac ca ta ya padagrakusuma pradanena=She did him honour in 
laying down tlowers at his feet. 

evaip Siiptayamto gato so tae samipam (var. samivam, samive)=evaip cinta- 
yan gatah sa tasyafi samipam=Thinking this within himself, he presented himself 
before her. 

■» 



Cf. R. Pischel, De grammaticis Prftcriticis, pag. 33 sq* 




o 323 : adha sasariro bhagavam makaraddhajo (par. —dhvajo) ittha^cur. cttha) 
paribbhamamto huveyya=atha sagariro bhagavan makaradhvajo ’tra paribhraman 
bhavct=If you were Incarnate Love taking a walk here! 

cvamvidhae bhagavatle kadhaip tapasavesagahanaip kataip=evaijividhaya 
bhagavatya kathaip tapasavegagraha&aip krtaip=Being made as thou art, how 
hast tliou assumed the appearance of an ascetic? 

etisaip atinhapuravaip (var. —puvvaip) mahadhanaip (var. —vanaip,—canaip) 
tatthuna (par. taddhiinn)=idrgam adrsiapiirvaip mahadhanaip drstvfi=Havingset 
eyes on a personage (?) such that he or she (?) had not seen any one richer (?). 

bhagavajp yali (phr. yadi) maip varaip payacchasc (var. payatthase)—bhagavan 
yadi me varaip prayacchase—Lord, if thou grantest me a wish. 

rajaip (var. rfiyaip) cmpglavaloka (mss. ca (var. vaip) davaloka)=rajamg 
Capcjavaloka—O king, with a terrible aspect. (M.R. Pischel, Hem. Gr. tier. 
I*. S., II, 170, restores this example differently: rajam ca diva loke=rajamg 
ca taval lokc—He says : 

" Fur das sinnlosc /aha, l\abe ich hkc geschriebcn, ohne zu meinen, damit das 
richtigc getroffen zu haben"— 

" For the meaningless loka, I have written lake without pretending to say that 
I have expressed the right thing.” (Transl.) 

I do not sec what could be the moating of Ca after a vocative. The form 
/.oka invites us to look fora second vocative in what follows raiu/i. The constant 
confusion between da and if a, which is absolute, even in well-known writings, 
renders insignificant the correction proposed by ine. The titles in avaluka— 
epithets which, on the whole, have few characteristics of their own—have been 
borne, especially by the Rasirakutas of Malkhed: ef. Khadgilvaloka (Dantidurga), 
Vikram&valoka (Oovindardja II)—about 750-800; Rapavaloka (Kambnyya). * 

I notice also a Gui.iiivaloka—Manna, a Dharmlvaloka—Tuiiga (grandson of the 
previous one) (Inscription of Bodh-Gayfl)— Kielhorn,- List of /he Inscriptions of 
Northern India, Ef>. Ind. V. app., No. 830; ef. Fleet. Ep. Ind., (160 sq.), VI, 
p. 189). 

lava ca tie turiito (var. du—) yyeva tipho so agacchamano raja (var. raya) 
—tavac ca tayA dftrad eva dpstab sa agacchamano rSja=No sooner had she 
seen from afar the king who was approaching. 

326: Example of Culikapaigacika, though the rule of the assourdissement 
giniral des sonares is here not strictly observed (meter firya) : 

panamatha (Anundor.un Borooah panamala) panaya (A.B. panaa) pakuppita- 
golicalanaggalaggapatibiiiibam (A.B.—paglibiipbaip) I tasasu nakha fc\.B. naha) 
tappanesuip (A.B.—su) eka (A.B. eha) tasatanutha|aip (A.B.—dhalaip) luddaip 11II 
naccaiptassa ya liJApatukkhevena kaippitfi vasutha I ucchallamti samudda saT|a 
nipatamti taip halam namatha II 2 I * 

(Var. 1—ppakuppita ;—kupita; calanagal aga ; pa'fbimbaiu ; tanuthalaip. 

• I am indebted for those comparisons to Mr. S. L<vi. 


0 

tanutthnlam, taiitthalam ; luddham-2 naccaiptasya ; ilia ; pfituUkhevenajassakaips 
vasudha ; utthallaipti, ucchalaipti; nitaiplatahalaip, nipataiptihalam) 

—pranamata pranayaprakopitagauricaranagralagnapratibimbam I da^asu nakha- 
darpanesv ekadagatanusthalam Rudram » 1 ll'nrtyata^ca lilapadotksepena kampita 
vasudhS I ucchalanti sanmdral.i $aila nipatanti tarn Haraip namata “ 2 II 

= Adorehim! It is he whose image, when Oauri is excited with love, fixes 
itself on the nails of the goddess's feet ten mirrors which, by reflection, give 
him the eleven bodies. Kudrn ! It is lie whose dancing, when he ainoses himself 
by moving his feet, makes the earth quake, the oceans swell and the mountains 
fall.—Hara ! Adore him ! 

Let us set aside those stanzas of indifferent value. The other quotations seem 
to be borrowed from a running text, as Mr. Pischcl has observed, and even, most 
of them from one passage. This is natural enough. Hemacandra, when he wished 
to quote isolated words, relied on his memory, which supplied him with some proper 
names and words of ordinary use, hut when he wanted more lengthy examples, lie 
opened a text at random and quoted from one page, or perhaps two, consecutive 
pages. It is easy enough to restore, in a general way, the scene which was 
related there. 

A king secs from a distance a woman who lakes his fancy. She has the 
appearance of an ascetic. Who can sl*c he? Never mind, says he,—when one sees 
some one for the first time, one can be polite to that person.—Whilst making 
this reflection he comes nearer. She 3ccs him coming, pays him homage in laying 
flowers at his feet, thinking that perhaps lie may be the God of Love. They 
enter into conversation—she expresses a wish. 

It is useless to attempt to identify this scene with any episode of Naravaha- 
nadatta’s history, who, in our texts, never bears the title of king. In the history of 
Udayana and in the other tales the result of my investigations is negative ; none of 
the three versions gives us anything that can he the subject of a comparison. 

Mr. Pischel has, tentatively it is true, compared the verses K.S.S., XI, 
48-49.* It is in the story of Angaraka’s murder : " Whilst he (Cai.nja- 
mahasena) was standing there lie saw a young maid accompanied by hundreds of 
women I She was going resembling the arrow of love which makes a breach in the 
heart’s firmness. A shower of love, made of nectar, was falling slowly from her 
eyes, inundating the king as she was advancing with measured steps towards him ; 

’ Who art thou,' says she.” The situation is so different that there docs not seem 
to be any chance for a comparison between the two to be accurate. 

I mayjnention another one, but simply as an indication. It is in the story of 
Manorathaprabhii, etc., (/f the Kadambari of Buna). Somaprabha, returning 
from a victorious campaign, has lost his way in a wood. He hears a woman’s 
voice. (K.StS., 10, 111, (LIX)) : 

gatva tadanusfirena kautukan natiduratah I 

so’ pagyac chivalihgagre gayantiip divyakanyakam 181U * 
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*» keyam adbhutariipa syiid iti taip ca savismayam I 
sfipy udarakftiiii drs^va krtvatithyam avocatall82 II 
kas tvaip katham imarp bhumim ekafc pr.ipto'si durgamaml 
etac chrutva svavrtlantam uktva papraccha so’pi lam I 83 U 
tvaip me kathaya kasi tvaqi vanc'smin left ca te sthitib I 
ili taip prsiavanlnm ca divyakanya jagada sa U 84 II 
Manorathaprabha relates her history adding : 
etac chrutva paravrttya marap.lt tatpratiksipi I 
sthitasmihaiva baddhapa paipkarftrcanatatparfi 1114 D 
“ He advanced towards the direction indicated by the voice through curiosity 
and at a small distance, he saw, in front of a I.iiiga of Civa, a young celestial 
maid who was singing.—" Who can that wonder of beauty possibly be?" said he 
in astonishment. She too was surprised to see this prince of such noble figure. 
She offered him the presents of hospitality and said :• " Who art thou? How hast 
thou been able to reach this place which is of very difficult access?” In reply he 
related to her his adventures and added : " Now tell me who thou art thyself, and 
what is the meaning of thy sojourn in this wood ?" The celestial maid answered : 
"{Narrative). Thereupon I gave up all idea of dying, and longing for him (her 
lover), I settled down here, with dccply-seftlcd hope in my heart, without any 
other occupation but to praise Civa.” 

B.K.M. 16, 203-219: The same story. 

The details agree pretty well, though Somaprabba is not a king but simply a 
crown prince and there is no question of a wish. 

It is worth noticing that it is only passages found in the Cashmerian 
Brhatkatha, that one is inclined to identify with the quotations of Hemacandra— 
isolated proper names {v. supra)—ox fragments of running text. That seems to 
show that he has taken his examples not from Gupatfhya’s Brhatkatha, but from 
the Paipaci Bfhatkathasariisflgara, which, as we have attempted to prove, was the 
original of Ksemcndra and of Somadeva. I see another proof of the same fact in 
the use of the epithet Ctunfav.iloka, It is hard to believe that Gupfnjhya should 
have given to one of his personages a title, which inscriptions show to have been 
in common use only five centuries after the time in which he probably lived. On 
the other hand, the century where those titles in araloka arc found, is precisely 
that one from which we have, dated the Cashmerian compilation. I am rather 
inclined to admit that the indifferent stanzas, given as examples of CiilikiipaipftcT, 
and which one would hesitate to attribute to Gupatjhya, might well be the 
invocation with which the Brhatkathasaritsagara began. 

All things considered, the quotations of Hemacandra cannot give us any 
information on the contents of the Brhatkatha, and the proof, which, at first sight 
they might have seemed to supply in favour of the authenticity of some books of 
• the Cashmerian Brhatkatha {vide supra) does not really exist. 
o * 
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CHAPTER II 

The Accuracy of the Clokasamgraha 
If you refer to the primitive plan of the Cashmerian abridgment , as it has been 
revealed to us from the study of the Kathasaritsagara and of the Brhatkathftmafi- 
jarl {vide supra), we see at once that our hypothesis on the formation of the Cash- 
merian Rfhalkatha is confirmed and the accuracy of the (^lokasamgraha proved 
beyond doubt, as far as the general plan is concerned. 

With regard to the subject matter,—the Cashmerian and Nepalese versions 
representing two sources absolutely independent of each other,—that which is 
common to both is of an unquestionable authenticity. Resides, the concordance of 
the adventures of Vcgavati, of Gandharvadattft and of Ajinuvati, which form the 
beginning of the Rooks Pafica and Mahftbhiseka in the Cashmerian collection, with 
the adventures of those personages in the sargas 12-20 of the (^lokasaipgraha, per¬ 
mits us to consider the remainder of those two books as an abridgment, accurate 
enough, though no doubt incomplete, and surely exceedingly condensed, of the 
essential part of the Brhatkathft. 

Rut all the matters foreign to the primitive Cashmerian abridgment remain 
open to suspicion, which the following argument will make still stronger. Let us 
suppose for a moment that the Cashmerian Brhatkathft is a faithful summary of 
the original work. What could, in tlAl case, have been the length of that work? 
To get an idea of it, let us compare the proportions of Naravahanadatta's story, 
in the strictly parallel parts of the Kathasaritsagara (l. 14) and of the Clokasaip- 
graha (sargs. 12-20), eliminating even all the details peculiar to the Nepalese 
version. To 670 verses of the Clokasaipgraha correspond 130 verses of the 
Kathasaritsagara. One may well suppose that the Cloknsaipgraha, which is it¬ 
self an abridgment, reduces the whole narrative by half. Then 130 verses of the 
Kathasaritsagara would be equivalent to about 1140 verses of the Brhatkathft, and 
in that case, the Brhatkathft should have contained nearly .200,000 verses. It is 
evident that the largest part of the Cashmerian version must be eliminated. 
The main story and the talcs which are intimately connected with it, alone, must, on 
principle, be retained ; later on we may be able to make a selection from the matter 
set aside for the time being. 

Must wo show ourselves as harsh with the contents of the Clokasaipgraha ? The 
question is not so important with regard to the accessory tales, as they arc few in 
number. If we do away with those of Pingalika, of Ahgiras, and of Amrtft found 
in both versions, and the story of Sftnudftsn, so closely connected with that of the 
marriage o^Narnvfthanadatta with Gandharvadattu that it would be impossible to 
suppress it without modifying the whole order of that portion of the poem, and 
the substance of the narration itself, there remain the tales of Manorama, 6, 176- 
189; of Vigvabhadra, 6, 204-270; of Trita in the well, 16, 104-148; of NalinikiT, 
19,02-199; of the selfish rat, 20, 357-411; of Drdhodyama, 21, 56-172 ; of Kundamft- 
lika, 22, 1-312 ; which give us a total of .851 versus out of 4539. I do not beliGve that 
the proportion of the accessory tales contained in the whole ^Brhatkathft was very 


much greater. We have already calculated {.vide supra) that the C^lokasanigraha must 
have contained at least 25,000 verses; yet Budhasvamin has suppressed the whole 
history of Udayana, though the allusions he makes to it in the first sargas, show 
clearly that it was found in the original. Let us try to form an idea of its length. 
The figures supplied by the Kathasaritsagara show that, in relation to the history 
of Naravahanadatta, it was in a proportion of 2 to5 {vide supra). In that case 
the (^lokasaipgraha would have contained 35,000 verses, if the story had been part 
of it. For an abridgment of an original to which tradition assigns, not without 
some exaggeration it is true, 100,000 verses {cf. Gunudhya's legend, Cashmcrian 
version) the figure seems to be very reasonable. 

But it is not sufficient that the tales of the Clokasaipgraha should be few in 
number for us to accept them as authentic. Our judgment on them separately 
must depend on the value we set on the collection taken as a whole. 

The comparison between the corresponding passages in the two versions 
reveals a remarkable concordance in the plan, the subject matter, the name of per¬ 
sonages and at the same time a divergence, no less considerable in the details, and 
altogether absolute in the spirit. If in some cases—for instance in the adventure 
of Ajinfivati—the divergence can be explained by the fact that the Cashmcrian 
version, being much more condensed, has preserved only the frame work, most 
of the time the dissemblance is extremely grclt. The skeleton of the narrative, 
even many essential details may be identical, but the nature of the personages, their 
character, their motives in acting, arc radically different. Evidently, one of the 
two versions is inaccurate. 

Must we conclude that both are unfaithful, and that the authors, keeping only 
the frame work, have filled it up according to their individual fancies? lam 
willing to admit that the Cashmcrian compiler on one side, Budhasvamin on the 
other, or perhaps even the translator whom he was abridging, have taken liberties 
with the text, but not that all have, each according to his own fancy, falsified it in 
the same degree, or that the two versions arc equally inaccurate. In that case 
it would be necessary to suppose besides the two Brhatknthas, the existence of a 
third one, quite different from both, and I do not sec what that one could be. On 
the other hand, if that hypothesis be correct, how could one admit that the 
Nepalese version throws light, regularly as it does, on the obscurities of the Cash¬ 
mcrian Brhatkatha, solves its contradictions and explains its improbabilities?. We 
must make a choice, and it is certainly the Clokasaipgraha which deserves our 
confidence. 

Here one might be tempted to offer an objection on principle. OmTmight say 
that the more coherent version is not necessarily the more ancient. It is well known, 
op the contrary, that in legendary narratives, the more reasonable versions are the 
more modern ones; an unconscious ivhbuirisiue, little by little humanizes the 
personages of the ancient myths, substitutes for celestial adventures terrestrial ones, 
imposes on the primitive constructions of popular imagination, at first disorderly, 
the coherence, the logical secfacnce, the probability, dear to more mature intellects. 



My first feply is that this has not always been true. Some tales—for instnneethe 
story of Trita in the well—very probably altogether human and perhaps a little 
trivial at the beginning with an inevitable portion of fantastic elements, have, in the 
hands of the Vcdic poets, become a theme for mythological divagations. Besides 
in the present case the objection has no value. We do not ask for the moment, 
what may have been, at the beginning, the fantastic tales made use of by Gupfujhya, 
but what was the Brhatkatha, the work, not of a “ seer” of remote ages, not even 
of a compiler of pious legends, but of a writer who has composed a work purely 
literary, acknowledged as such by the authors of technical treatises. 

The story of Madanamanjukfi's marriage supplies us With a most decisive proof 
of the superior accuracy of the (,'lokasaipgraha. In the Cashmerian version it 
teems with improbabilities {vide sufira). The Nepalese version makes them to dis¬ 
appear in the fierce light of its brutal realism. Kalingasena is a courtesan, of 
the highest order, no doubt, in the good graces of Queen Padmavati who associates . 
herself with her in her machinations, but, after all, of a caste from which the heir to 
the throne of the Vatsas cannot possibly select his head wife. He is at liberty to 
take Madanamanjuka as a concubine; his father willingly allows him to do so, but 
it is out of the question for him to consent to a lawful marriage according to the 
customary ritual; only to the head wife do the customs of the country reserve 
a prominent place. The Brhatkathfuwill show Madanaroaftjukfi alone, among all 
the wives of the hero, crowned with him, and seated by hisside on the throne of the 
Vidyfidharas. The pride of the young girl refusing to live in the abased situation 
of a concubine, her despair in face of the harsh customs to which she is a victim, 
her willingness to die, willingness which she makes the weak Naravahanadatta 
share and which alone, overcoming the king’s opposition, will force him to raise 
her by an arbitrary decree to a higher caste, make of her a personage really human 
and dramatic, far superior to the very insignificant part of a doll assigned to her 
in the Cashmerian version. It is clear that the Qloknsaipgraha reproduces more 
faithfully the original, whereas the Cashmerian Brhatkatha has falsified it, for fear 
that the reader might be shocked at the heroine’s low parentage. Hence the 
impossibility to understand Udayana’s attitude. This alone shows beyond doubt 
on which side there is falsification. 

We come to the same conclusion when wc study the romance of Kalingasena 
and Udayana. The behaviour of Yaugnndharayana, in this affair, is altogether 
absurd and odious (vide si/fint) if Kalingasena is a king’s daughter ; on the other 
hand, it is altogether reasonable and to a certain extent moral, if Kalingasena is a 
ganika. It is obvious that Madanavcga has been invented only to spare Madana¬ 
manjuka tlic shame of being born of an unknown father; and that, if the author 
has borrowed from a Buddhist legend this Kalihgadatta, whose edifying story does not 
fit at all wijh that of his daughter, it is not to make him play a part in Kalinga- 
senfi's adventures, in which he has nothing to do. but to give Kalingasena a royal 
origin. In accordance with the character of Udayana’s legend, in the text of the 
Vinaya, which attributes to him wives converts from Buddhism, Kalingasena has 


bsen supposed to have had Buddhist ancestors. Her name invited one to look 
for them in the Kalinga country, formerly conquered and converted by Agoka, but 
which has been held in ill repute {cf. Baudhayana, Sacral Books of the Mast, XIV 
(Biililer), 148). This name in itself has nothing royal, far from it; on <thc one 
hand, a kali/iga, according to Hemacandra (Anekarthasai|igraha) and the 
Mediniko^a, is a concubine ; on the other, Sahity.vDarpana (426) tells us that 
courtesans must have a name ending in -semi. # This romance, though missing in 
the yiokasaipgraha, must be apart of an episode of the original Bfhatkntlul, for 
Budhasvumin does not introduce Kalihgasenfi to the reader in the first scene where 
she appears, which leads us to suppose that this personage was well known. 
There is no doubt that the episode has been retouched. I may add that the 
author of the Cashmcrian abridgment is not the only one responsible for this 
retouching. The enormous length of the story shows that it is posterior to the lirst 
nucleus of the Cashmcrian Brhatkatha {vide supra.) ; on the other hand it is pro¬ 
bably anterior to the story of Visamagila (Som. 18 : Ks : 10), where we find another 
Kalihgasend, herself also daughter of the king of Kalihga, to whom it looks as 
if the name and pedigree on the first one has been attributed. 

Thus, not only has the abridgment been amplified, but it has been altered 
in its spirit. The object has been to raise the social condition of the 
heroes. The remainder supplies us with oifher indications. Vegavati has found 
favour with, the Cashmcrian retouchers because she is a royal heroine. It 
is the reason why in her story the two versions are practically alike, except 
in unimportant details which do not bear on the substance of the narrative. But 
from the moment when Naravdhanadatta is carried away by her, the divergence 
becomes very much marked. According to Budhasvamin, the adventures of the 
hero take place amidst surroundings bourgeois and popular. Camp.i takes the 
place of the city of the Gandharvas ; Gandharvadattfl, in spite of her celestial origin, 
is the adopted daughter of a merchant. As the remark of Gomukha (r. s.) shows, 
it is to an audience of ordinary people that Naravahanadatta sings the narayaya- 
stuti. I do not hesitate to consider the version of BudhasvAmin as the more 
authentic; Gandharvadattii is a woman’s name, and in any case, it cannot be 
the name of a gandharvi; Sagaradatta—her father’s name according to the 
Cashmerian version—is the name of a merchant. According to the technique of the 
theatre the names of merchants must end in -da/ta ; as for the first part sagara or 
its synonyms, it is still more generally reserved for them [cf. the numerous 
Sagaradattas, Samudradattas of the tales—K.S.S., B.K.M., Paficatantra, Katha- 
koga (Trad. Tawney)]. The merchants become princes, and as a consequence, the 
story of Sanud.isa has disappeared ; but the retouchers have forgotten to change the 
names of the personages which makes it easy for us to discover the fraud. 

Coming to the adventure of Ajinavati, we find again an exact correspondence 

• t ). also S. L4vi. T. I. p. 128. This rule is generally enough followed ; Vasantascnn, in the 
Mfcchakatikrt, and in some other than dramatic work. Citrasenii, in the ViUsyfiyana KamarSfitra 
(p. 154 of the edition Nl ' rn . Sag v 
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between tAe two versions. The Cashmcrian abridgment does away with a gr&at 
deal, but docs not alter what it keeps: Ajinavati is a princess. On the contrary, 
the heroine who succeeds her, Priyadar^ana, is plainly a bourgeois* \ all the 
adventures which precede her conquest take place in the commonplace surround¬ 
ings of Jain merchants; Naravahanadatta confesses some shame at finding him¬ 
self in such low society. Feeling it, no doubt, impossible to raise his personages 
in the social scale, the Cashmcrian author suppresses this section completely. 
Yet, it is certain that a Priyadargana played some part in the original history of 
Naravahanadatta. Subandhu (Vasavadatta cd. Hall, p. 286) makes an allusion 
to Priyadar$ana, the friend of Priyahgugyfimfi , and we know, through some other 
passage of the Vasavadatta, {ibid, pp. 87-88) that Priyangu?yaina was the name 
of one of Naravahanadatta's wives. However vague that indication may be, it 
upholds the accuracy of the Clokasaipgraha. It proves, in any case, that the 
Cashmcrian version has suppressed whole episodes. 

Once we are certain of the carelessness of the retouchers, we are more at case to 
insist on the hypothesis, which we could only hint at when studying the formation 
of the Cashmcrian version ; most of the episodes in the history of Naravahanadattn, 
prior to the marriage of Madanamafijuka and the descent of Vcgavati, are 
apocryphal. Most of them look as if they had been adapted from authentic 
episodes by an imitator with a barren imagination. Ratnaprabha (K.S.S., XXXV) 
is in a garden under an a^oka, like Vcgavati. Her family history is very much 
like that of Vcgavati’s family : Hemaprabha and Alaipkaraprabhfi on the one 
hand, Vegavat and Pythivl on the other, bewail their having no children ; both 
obtain a son and also a daughter, promised by the gods to Naravahanadattn. 
Alaqiknravati (K.S.S., LI) is brought by her mother to wed the hero, like Ajiniivati. 
In like manner, her marriage is delayed for a short time; like Ratnaprabha and 
Ajinavati, she takes her husband to the country of the Vidyadharns. The adven¬ 
ture of (;aktiya;as (K.S.S., LIX) is also after the same model. Lastly, Lalitalocana 
(K.S.S., LXVIII) carries away Naravahanadatta to an isolated mountain as docs 
Prabhavati. All these episodes are a repetition of each other. On the contrary, 
we notice in the portions which certainly go hack to Gupfulhya, a great fertility 
of invention. Is it too much to suppose that he is not responsible for all those 
repetitions? In the same proportion as the Cashmcrian version reveals itself as 
open to suspicion, so docs the Nepalese version shows itself accurate through 
many minute details. The Qlokasaqigraha brings in Kuvcra on all the occasions 
when the KathSsaritsagara and the Mniijari show (^iya’s intervention. It is easy 
to prove, from this very detail, that the C’lobasamgraha is the more accurate. 
Udayana’s ^son is called Naravahanadatta, “given by Naravahana”; now 
Naravahana is one of Kuvera’s names and not of Qiva’s. All the versions agree 
in recording * that Udayana, heart-broken for being childless, at last obtains 
a son in answer to his pious observances. In honour of which god ? Evidently 
of Kuvera as is shown by the child’s name, and this is exactly what we find, in the 

• K.S.S.. XIX, 3-12 ; XXI. 137—14S ; B.K.M. 3. 295-297; 4. 41-42 ; B.K.C.S.. V, 1—83. 
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Clokasaingraha. On the other hand, the Cashmerian versions attribute to a 
blessing of Qiva alone the birth of "the gift of Kuvera”. I may mention also 
the attribution of the name of Pradyota to Mahasena, which is more in accord¬ 
ance with the ancient legends, the descent of Udayana to the Nagas, the^walk to 
the Nagavana, the dancing of Madanamanjuka in the presence of Naravnhanadatta, 
Vegavati making her husband drunk and causing a peacock to dance in the 
presence of her father, the luxurious appointments of Vinadatta’s house, the gift 
of a lyre by Bharadvaja to Gandharvndnttii’s adoptive father (r/. on that point 
K.S.S;. CVI, 27 and B. K. M., 13, 75: Naravahanadatta able to play only on 
the lyre belonging to Sagaradatta)—all these details, hardly mentioned in the 
Cashmerian Brhatkathsi, are developed at length in the Qlokasaipgraha as is 
fitting in a version more complete and more accurate. 

When there is a concordance between Budhasvfimin and the Cashmerian poets, 
these latter seem to-have abridged Budhasvfimin; when they diverge, internal 
criticism makes us lean on the side of the Clokasaipgraha. Sometimes even 
external documents lead us to the same conclusion. Here is a very good example: 

How a curse fell on Suratamaiijari and on her father. 

K.S.S., CXII, 187-197: “There was ( said Utpalahasta ) a chief of the 
Vidyfidharas of the first rank, whose name was Gaurimuptfa. My own name 
was Mataiigadeva and I was his vassal. Tlfts maiden Suratamaiijari had just been 
born to me when Gaurimupdn took me aside and said : "That son of the king of the 
Vatsas, whose name is NaravAhanadatta, will become, so say the gods, our 
Emperor. This is a thorn in our flesh I Go before lie has obtained the sovereign¬ 
ty and, through thy magic power, destroy him without delay. " As soon as the 
wicked Gaurimunda had entrusted me with that mission. I set out to put it into 
execution. As I was travelling through the air, Mahe<;vara (£iva) appeared 
before me ; on the spot 1 was cursed by the Lord who was in a fury; " What 
is this," said he, "wicked man, thou contcmplatcst a wicked action against a 
magnanimous hero I My curse is that thou, thy wife and daughter, without chang¬ 
ing your bodies, should go and fall at Ujjayini among the capdfdas. When the 
18,000 Brahmins of that city partake of food in thy house, thanks to a man who 
will confer that favour upon thee in order to get thy daughter in marriage, the curse 
will come to an end, but thou wilt have to give thy daughter in marriage to 
the man who confers that favour upon thee." He spake and disappeared. 
I fell down among men of the lowest caste, but I had no intercourse with them ; 
to-day the curse is at an errd, thanks to thy son to whom I give in marriage 
my daughter Suratamaiijari." ^ 

B.K.M., 18, 188-190: "My name is (said Utpaladatta) Matahgadeva; I 
am a chief of the Vidyiidharas. Formerly I received from Gaurimup<ja the order 
to kill Naravfihana. I was preparing in secret to do the deed, when the god who 
carries a boar spear (Qiva) cursed me. I became a capdala till the day when 
the Brahmins would meet in my house. To-day, delivered from this curse, I give 
thy son my daughter Suratamaiijari.” 


B.K.C.S., III, 49-59: “ One day that my father (said Surasamahjari to tier 
husband Avantivardhana) was travelling through the air, his wreath of flowers 
surrounded by swarms of bees, yellow with pollen, was carried away by the wind. 
It was .the time for evening prayer. Seated on the bank of the Ganga, Narad a 
was motionless like the trunk of a* tree. The wreath, like a serpent in its contor¬ 
tions, made him move ; awakened from his meditation, he saw my father. His eyes 
kindled with fury and in his wrath he declaimed: “This wreath has become 
polluted by the contact of a body. Let the one who was wearing it, and who has 
thrown it at me, become among men a caydfila! ” This curse distressed my father 
who began to implore the holy man : “ Please, allow that terrible curse to be 
somewhat alleviated f ” Then, in this conflagration of wrath in which Narada was, 
the waters of pity mitigating the violence of the flames, he said to the terrified 
Utpalahastaka : “The flame of my malediction can no more he contained, even by 
me, than the arrow by the skilful bowinan who has let it fly. Yet independently 
of our own will, curses may be reduced to nought, for cautious people, when they 
see the curse flung straight at them, do not take long to evade its effects. Thou 
also wilt soon evade them. When Gopala weds thy daughter, thou shall then be 
delivered from my harsh curse." Having obtained, along with the curse this favour, 
we remained under the protection of Thy feet, free from all ills, for a full year, 
which to us looked like a day and a njght. By the favour of the muni I have 
become the ring whirl adorns Thy fee/." 

This episode has been closely imitated by Daijfjin in the Dagakumaracnrita 
(1. p. 32 sq. ed. Niry. .*».). Not only has he reproduced practically in all its 
details the story of the curse as we read it in the Qlokasaipgraha, but he has had 
the strange idea to utilize, taking it in its real sense, the final expression which, 
of course, is only figurative. I leave the reader to judge for himself. 

Prince Rajavahana has his feet bound by a silver chain. “ And forthwith 
fell from his feet the silver fetters. White as a ray of the moon it was now a 
heavenly nymph who was flying respectfully round him. She put her hands to her 
forehead and said, 'Sir, allow thy heart to melt in my favour. I am born of 
Somaragmi. My name is Suratamahjari, the heavenly beauty. One day, in the 
clouds, the allurements of a lotus attracted to my face a busy flamingo. To drive 
it away I moved a little, and in so doing broke the thread of my necklace which 
dropped off. Just then on the Himaval, in a tank nearly dry, the great saint 
Markan<jeya was dipping and raising his head. In falling into the tank my 
pearls, by their fires, doubled the whiteness of his hair. The ascetic startled by 
this accident, let fall his curse upon me : ' Wicked one,’ said he, ‘be hereafter 
like a metal without brains 1 ' Yet, he allowed himself to be somewhat appeased. 
Bound for two months to the lotus of thy two feet, I shall thus complete the 
period of expiation and shall not be deprived of my senses ! Such was his verdict. 
Having thus become, on account of a sin which was far from being a petty one, a 
chain, I was picked up by a descendant of Iksvaku on mount Caqikara. He was 
the grandson of King Vegavat, the son of Manasavega, Viragekhara, a celestial 



genius. I became his own iking. Now he had, as a family foe, the Emperor of 
the Genii, the vigorous scion of the King of the Vatsas, Naravahanadatta, whom 
he had almost given up the hope of defeating single-handed.’ "* How at last 
she was tied to the feet of Rajavahana docs not concern us here. It is clewr that 
Dandin knew of the Brhatkatha and that the' text, which he was using, bore a 
resemblance, even verbal, to that of the Qlokasaipgraha. 

Without giving us an absolute certainty, our observations do certainly inspire 
us with a large amount of confidence in the accuracy of the £lokasaijigruhn. I 
propose then to consider as authentic the plan and the spirit, in which Budhn- 
svamin has treated his subject, the social condition of the personages, the 
surroundings amidst which the adventures take place and, as a consequence, to be 
less suspicious of his accessory talcs than of those of the Gashmcrian Urhatkatha. 
Their character is in perfect harmony with the rest of the narration. For instance, the 
stories of Drtfhodynma and of Kundamfilika are much more appropriate to the 
subject than those of the two Brahmins in the Cashmerian version, (K.S.S., CIV, 
B.K.M., 11) though their object seems lobe more or less the same, that is, to show 
that a strong will is able to conquer fate. The theoretical considerations in which 
they are framed in the Nepalese version are also much more instructive, for they 
contain—if the word is not too ambitious—the philosophy of the whole work. 

But that Budhasvamin may have innovated a little in the detail of the adven¬ 
tures, and much, if one likes ’ to think so, in the style, is not unlikely, more 
especially, in the accessory tales, which arc of a nature more vague than the frame 
story itself. It is difficult, as far as they are concerned, to decide with any 
amount of exactitude, as, most of the time, the material for comparison is 
lacking. Yet when it is possible, as in the story of Pingalikii, it is still Budha¬ 
svamin, who seems more worthy of our confidence, the divergences in the Cashmerian 
version looking as if they were due, as in the frame story, to a wish to raise the 
social status of the personages and to render their adventures more noble. Still, 
I am quite prepared to admit that Budhasvamin may have introduced details of 
his own. We have already seen that he makes one of his personages mention 
the name of Gupfujhya, and I confess that it is difficult to trace back, as far as 
GuQ&tjhya, the mention of a tantra like the Mahakalamata (XXI); but I do not 
believe that Budhasvamin has deliberately given to the Brhatkatha a common¬ 
place, even a vulgar character, which did not exist already in the original. 
Everything considered, it does not seem to me as if he had altered considerably 
either the plan or the subject, matter. 

CHAPTER III * 

PLAN AND SUBJECT MATTER OF THE BRHATKATHA 
The concordance between the Cashmerian abridgment and the Clekasaipgraha 
and also between, at least, some parts of the Tamil version, allows us to reconsti- 
tute su fficient ly , with a mi ni mum of hypothesis, the plan of Guyatfhya. 

• “Unpublished translation of S. Ldvi.*' 
o r 



The Introduction (Kaihamukha ) contained the history of the abdication of 
Gopala and Palaka, preceded, perhaps, by some details of the reign of Pradyota- 
Mahasena (The Buddhist legends supply us with many particulars about him) ; 
then came the history of Avantivardhana, the whole having for consequence the 
visit of Naraviihanadatta to the rsis, who put questions to the cakravartin. 
His answers were to remain secret, for a cakravartin commits a deadly sin and 
forfeits his throne if he narrates the story of his life: "Several misdeeds of which 
they themselves have been victims,” says the Kathasaritsagara (CXIII, 5-8), 
“have ruined and made to fall from their former splendour the old Emperors of the 
Vidyadharns, even the Jiinfitavahana himself. He was king of the Vidy id haras ; 
the rsi Narada came to ask him the cause of his having been raised to the rank 
of cakravartin ; he recounted to him the gift of the " Tree of Abundance ”, and 
that of his own body. It was that revelation of his own merits which made 
him fall from his rank.” The Qlokasaipgraha tells us that NaravAhanadatta hesi¬ 
tates to speak out: “ When questions were put to the king of the Vidyadharns 
by Kagyapa, terror dilated the pupils of his eyes and rendered his face colour¬ 
less. He thought within himself : '"What mishap is befalling me? Thus, coming 
too near the fire through thoughtlessness, who could escape being burnt?”— 
" This one also was passionately in love ; it is also on account of her love that she 
has carried me away.”—"Who then,-being in his right senses, would dare relateall 
that before an assembly of gurus?”—" The foe I killed was a hero, a hero also he 
who sought my protection.”—"What hero would dare relate such talcs of heroism 
before an assembly of heroes?”—" If I refuse to speak out the muni will curse me, 
in the other alternative, I commit a deadly sin! Better then the curse "—(IV, 4-8). 
lie is thus making up his mind to refuse to speak out when Gaurl appears to him 
and calms his fears" Those alone will hear him who have a right to hear, and 
each one will hc8 r only what he is allowed to hear.” The authenticity of this 
scene is attested, outside the Clokasaipgraha, both by what remains of it in the 
Kathasaritsagara and in the ufnisamhara of the MafijnrI, and by the legend of 
Guoa<jhyn which has its origin in it. The introduction was normally divided 
into three parts : 

1. Kathamukha: 1. Gopalasatpny&sa. 

2. Palakasaipnyasa. 

8. Sumsamahjari. 

The Brhalkatha, properly speaking, began here and was divided into large 
sections. They have been called "lainbhakas”. That this peculiarity, faithfully 
preserved^ the Cashmerian Bj-hatkatha, goes much further back is made manifest 
to us by Subandhu. A passage, which is frequently quoted, from his Vasava- 
datta (Hall, pp. 110-116) contains an allusion to the lamb has of the Bfhat- 
katha :—asti sudhadhavalair Ifhatkat/ialamlhair* iva ciilabhahjikopctair vytlair 

• Hall admits in his text the reading Brhatkathfirambhair: in his Introduction (p. 20). he 
adopts the excellent reading—lambhair-or lambhakair. which is given by two good manuscripts, 
especially F and D. ■> 



iva samanavakakrhlitalk kariyuthair iva samattavaraiixih sugrivasainyair iva 
sagavakyair balibhavanair iva sutalasamnivecair vecmabhir upacobhitam .. Kusunui- 
puram nanut nagaram. 

Before wc explain that allusion, it is advisable to make clear the meaning of 
the word lambhn, lambhaka. It is found also in the form, lambaka. In the summary 
(upasaiphnra) which follows the Manjari, in the lambakasamgraha (No. 2), we read 
sometimes lambha, lambhaka (2i, 25, 26), sometimes /ambit, lambuka (22,’ 23). 
The forms lamba (-ka) and lambha (-ka) have a tendency to be mixed up.* At 
first sight, both seem to be equally obscure, yet it is of great interest to be able 
to clear up their meaning. The terms, used by Hindus, to denote the divisions of 
books, have not, with the possible exception of the words sarga and adhyaya, a 
clear meaning and a general use like our own words canto, book or chapter . The 
terms employed vary with each work and very often are explained only in that 
very work : Somadova calls the sub-divisions of his poem "waves” (taraipga), 
because his book is an " Ocean ”;Kseinendra in his, speaks of “ bunches ” ( gt/ccha ), 
because his book is a " bouquet Later on, the term, having become famous, 
together with the work which justified its use/ became of current use. Thus the 
word taratpga has been taken by Knlhapa to designate the books of his Rftjata- 
raipgipi “ River of Kings”. When I sec the chapters of Harsacarita called 
" breathings" ( ucchvasa ), I note that Buga^simply uses a term already used by 
Daptjin in his Dagakumiiracarita. When the same Daptjin tells us that each 
chapter, of an akhyayika must be called ucchvasa\, must wc conclude that the 
theorists have imposed the term before any author had the idea of using it ? Not 
at all. The Indian " Boi/caus ” have not acted differently from their French col¬ 
leagues. It is from written works that they deduce the rule, but they are law-givers, 
always inclined to go more deeply into details, and not endowed with quite the 
same philosophical spirit I A work, which has become famous, is sufficient for 
them to fix the laws of a special style even in the minutest details. They do not 
hesitate to open out, as it were, a new rubric in order to take into consideration a 
trivial divergence. The complexity of this classification is due precisely to this 
exaggerated scruple, and to their incapacity to leave aside, in the work they study, 
individual peculiarities, in order to fix their attention only on general characteris¬ 
tics. I feel quite certain that each kind of style mentioned in the Indian "Arts 
Poctiijnes'' is based on typical works, and that the rules laid down are able to give 
us some information on that very work. Dagtjin, in the passage already quoted, 
informs us that the books of a.katha are called lambhaka ; this means that this 
term was used for the first time in the Katha par excellence. One cannot find it 
difficult to admit that there arc chances of that Katha being that of Gupatjhya. 

We must make a choice between the forms lamba (- ka ) and lambha (- ka ). I 
do not know on what Brockhaus (L’p. VIII) based himself in translating lamb aka 
by Woge (eine Woge wie in engl. "a surge ”). Considering the ordinary sense of 


• C/. P. W., s. u. 
t Kavy&darca, 1. 27.„ 
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lamba as an adjective, one might understand by lambaka "a long sequel ”, *“ a 
series” ; but that meaning is too commonplace to be accepted. It could not 
contain any allusion to the title or to the subject matter of the poem. What is the 
good then of using lambaka when one has at one’s disposal sarga or adhyaya ? 
I have no use for lambaka, 

Lambha means “ a conquest”. The term rS/’ya lambha is frequently used and 
is found several times in the Mahabhfirata. The meaning is the same as that of 
lab ha. I-et us form an adjective with the suffix -ka : a chapter of a poem could 
then be called rdiyahmbhakanama sargah , vidyhlambhakanSma sargah, 
and so on. If we suppose a poem in which each book would recount a new 
conquest of the hero, the word - lambhaka would be found in the colophon of each 
one of them. It is evident that the reader would soon get into the habit, in 
mentioning them, of omitting the word sarga and of speaking of the books by 
the lambha , “ the conquest” which is narrated there. This is the explanation 
we have been in search of; the Bfhatkatha recounts the successive conquests 
of Naravahanadatta. The conquest of his numerous wives, the conquest of his 
empire—so many conquests, so many chapters. And this is the reason why the 
pedantic piety of Daprlin has condemned all the future kathfls to be divided into 
a certain number of "conquests”, though the hero may have conquered nothing. 
Let us go back now to Subandhu’s te;t. 

The-term rcfmabhih is successively compared with b/hafkalha/ambhaih, vfttaih, 
kar/yhthaih, sugrlvatainyaift and balibharanaift. Each of these composite adjectives 
may have a double meaning according as it is connected with vc^ma bhih or with the 
terms of comparison. The general idea is that the mansions which Kusumapura, 
boasts of, coated with white stucco, arc very fine to look at; each of the 
adjectives must convey a pleasing idea. The meaning of all is clear except that 
of catabhahiikopetaift . Applied to houses this expression signifies adorned with 
small wooden statues or with eariatides ; but what docs it signify when applied to 
the books of the Bfhatkatha? The commentators of the Vasavadattfi give us 
each a different explanation. Qivarnma T'ripafhin: ealaldiak/ika nayikhvieefaft— 
Jagaddhara: ca/abhahjika vtdyadhari —Narnsimha: bfhatkatha pustakabhedaft' 
fatra catabhahjikopakhvanam . 

Hall accepts Civarama TripAlhin’s explanation and translates: “There is 
a city, known as Kusumapura, embellished with edifices, having, like the sections 
of the Bfhatkatha, Qiilabhafijika (name of heroine)." We know now that no 
heroine in any version of the Brhatkatha bears that name. 

Mr. Speyer * seems to accept Narasimha’s explanation : “ There is in the 
Brhatkatha the episode of the ealabhafijika. ” He docs his best to identify that 
episode, hi the book of Visama^Ila, in the course of the history of Thiothskarala, 
the audacious player (K.S.S., CXXI, 72 sq.), there is a mention of a celestial 
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nymph transformed into a cariatide (cdlabhahjika). Possibly Subandhu has that 
story in his mind. From that hypothesis Mr. Speyer draws a very serious conclu¬ 
sion ; he secs in it a proof that the Book of Vifamaclla already belonged to the 
Brhatkatha at the time of Subandhu, and that, consequently, it is very probably 
authentic ; and though he never says so explicitly, I am inclined to believe that 
the impossibility of considering as very ancient a book whose hero is Vikramaditya, 
is one of the principal reasons which induce him to place Gupadhya in the fifth 
century. To me, the proposed identification is very problematic. First of all, 
the stories of celestial nymphs transformed into material objects - painting, statues, 
even chains on the feet—are not rare. I have only to recall the story of Manohara 
and of the yaksl in the Clokasaipgraha (XXI) and that of Suratamahjari in the 
Dapakumfiracarita. There may have been in the Brhatkatha talcs of that kind, 
quite different from that of Thinihftkarflla. Besides, in the Kathasaritsagnra and 
the Maftjari, not only is that talc outside the main story, but it is intercalated in 
another one, which itself is outside the story of VisamapUa, which again has nothing 
to do with the subject matter of the Brhatkatha. On the other hand, being of 
little interest and very commonplace as far as the style goes, the story does not 
deserve any notoriety. How can we believe that Subandhu, whose other allusion 
in the same passage bears on subjects known and familiar to the reader, may have 
had in view, in this one, a very commonplace episode of a talc, almost lost 
among many others in an accessory part of ttfc Brhatkatha? Can one really admit 
that the episode of "the cariatide" may have been famous as “the ornament 
of the lambhaka of Visamn$ila’’? In reality, the argumentation of Mr. Speyer is 
based only on his idea that the Kath/isnritsagnra is a faithful reproduction of 
the Brhatkatha. For myself, I do not believe that this opinion can he held 
after the proof that has been given of the accuracy of the Cnshmcrian Brhnt- 
kathasnritsagara. 

Besides, the explanation of Mr. Speycrmccts with another serious difficulty; 
the pun on the words is of no value. To have any value it would be necessary 
that the term calahhafijika , like the other terms of comparison, should really 
be of double meaning, but it can mean only cariafidcs and has no figurative 
meaning. 

L. Von Man’kowski* understands by calahhafijika the heroines who give their 
names to nine books in Somadcva and in Ksemcndra ; the idea would be that they 
are like statues presiding over each lambhaka. No doubt that explanation is very 
tempting, more so even than L. Von Man’kowski may have believed. If we except 
the Introduction, the section *'Naravdhanadattajanma, and the books relating to 
Udayana, all the surely authentic sections, of the Brhatkatha, bore the'*name of a 
heroine, vidyiidhari like Vcgavati, or destined to become vidyadharl like Madana- 
manjuka. That is the meaning of the commentator Jagaddhara; calahhafijika = 
vidyadharl, that is, “ in the Brhatkatha, the cdlabhafjikds are the vidyadharl s ''. 
This pun of Subandhu is all the more natural because, as a matter of fact, the 
• Dtr Auszitg aus deni Piiilcatantra in Ksh. B.K.M. Bin!., p. x. 



calabhahjikas, which adorned the palaces and temples were images of vidyadhans, 
yaksipis and other female deities as one can see at Barhut and at Sanchi.* 

Thus Subandhu not only shows that the appellation lambhaka is very an¬ 
cient, byt he confirms us in our opinion that each section of the Brhatkatha contain¬ 
ed one of the amorous conquests of Naravahanadatta. This is another blow to 
the authority'of the Cashmerian version. 

It goes without saying that the use of the word lambhaka, as synonymous of 
"section”, does not go back as far as Gupti^hya; it is through a later misuse of 
the word that the name of lambhaka has been applied to the sections narrating 
the history of Udayana, and that of his son’s birth and also to the Introduction. 
Most probably, Gupadhya was using the old term kaiji/a. Besides, the existence 
of numerous sub-divisions is attested by the Tamil version, the (,'lokasaiiigvaha and 
the Mafijari. 

The saigas of the Nepalese version do not coincide exactly either with all 
the great divisions or with all the small ones. Yet, we have seen that they arc 
not divided in an arbitrary manner. We must seek for a trace of the larger 
divisions, ( lambhaka*) in the care Budhasvamin has taken to group together several 
sargas under a common title, Vcgavtililiibha, Ua n dh ana da!la lab ha, etc. Within 
each section, thus indicated, we can distinguish ns many primitive sub-divisions 
as there arc sargas or parts of sargas. # For instance, if we accept that idea, the 
section Gandharvadnttii, which comprises three saigas, would have contained at 
the onset eleven sub-divisions, etc. Similarly, what remains to us of the (,!loka- 
saingiaha would have been divided into forty-two chapters. This brings us nearer 
to the figure supplied by the Tamil Brhatkatha, if we lake into consideration 
the relative importance of the lengthy episodes. Accordingly, the Brhatkatha had 
many chapters which were relatively short, following thus the old customs which the 
teaching of the Poctiquc was to sanction later on. I)aij<;lin (Kiivyadar$a I, 18) 
teaches that an epic poem must be divided into sargas of middling length. This 
is why this kind is called sargabandha. Further on, he teaches that the parts of 
a katha are called “ lambhas”, but he docs not deny the possibility of sub-divi¬ 
sions and gives us (28) to understand that the general rales given for the sarga- 
bandha hold good for the katha. The sub-divisions were called kathh or akhyana , 
if we judge by the colophons of the Qlokasaipgraha. 

* I wish to put forth another explanation which has occurred to me. I do not believe that 
it is a true one, hut it may lead to some interesting remarks. 

In another sense, the word p uhibhaHjika ^idapuspabhafijikA (c/. KAf. ail PAy., 
II, 2. 17 ; III, 3, 109 ; VI, 2, 74) designate like the words lu/ilHlabapuspabhaHjiku, tdlabhaHjikfl, 
m&labhailjika, games peculiar to the people of the East fpr<~cam briefly ft hi, I'an., 
VI, 2. 74). xhe giokasamgraha (V, 156) shows us Udayana playing the paihuabhaHjikA 
in the fountains of the public garden at Kau^Ambl, called “ of the antelope's skins”, 

S nipped for that kind ol games under the instruction of gatlnika. The word paihiia - 
afljikd is new, hut there is no doubt hut it has a meaning similar to the other words of the same 
series. \Vhen*Narasimha speaks of p alabhanjikopiikhyiUia , it is not impossible that he may have 
believed in the existence in the Brhatkatha of an episode in which the game of the fdlabh.idjikd 
was described. Gunadhya seems to have taken a delight in describing children's games ; # the ball 
(g. S., Ill and VI), drawing the bow (g. S., VI), the go-cart (g.S , V), making figures with cut¬ 
out leaves " patlracchedya” (g.S., IX). 
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It is not easy to determine what Gupatfliya had inserted in the first large 
sections concerning Udayana; that part is missing in the Glokasaipgraha and 
altered in the Cashmerian Bfhalkathii. The Buddhist legends supply an abund¬ 
ance of particulars regarding Udayana, but. most likely, Guga<Jhya has not made 
use of all. The first section contained the history of the birth and childhood of 
Udayana. The Cashmerian abridgment has kept that section intact. It has 
become, in Ksemendra, the first guccha of Book 2 and, in Sontadeva, the 
“ taraijigas” first and second of the same Book. On the other hand, its authenti¬ 
city is made clear by the allusions made to it in the (.Moknsaipgraha. The name 
itself is preserved in Ksemendra, Sahasranika. Then followed, if we arc to be¬ 
lieve both the Cashmerian and Tamil Brhatknthiis, the section of Vasavadatta or 
of Ujjayini, then that of Lavfinakft or of I’ndmavatL But possibly before the two, 
or after the second, there may have been another section containing accounts of 
the amours of Udayana with other women, Viracita, Bandhumati, KaliUgasena. 
Lastly, a section commenced with the events preceding the birth of Naravfihana- 
datta (those are the sargas Pingaltka and Doha dasatpp Adana of the (;ioka- 
saipgraha). It ended with the chapter of the birth. Thus we have : 

Kiiptfn II: Sahasrdmka (or Catanika ?) 

,, III: VauivadattA (or Jj jay ini). 

,, IV: J.avanaka. - 

,, V: ? {Ma gad ha ?) 

VI: Naravdhanadattajanma (three sub divisions at least.) 

Here commenced the history of Mndanamanjuka's marriage. 'That section 
bore the name of the heroine: the five chapters, of which it is composed in 
Budhasvamin, have every chance of reproducing the primitive sub-divisions. 

Kiipda VII: Madanamahinkatambla . 

1. J 'anvaraiyAbhifcka . 

2. Mrgayavihara. 

3. Puli nadarcana . 

4. Ra/hyasaifi/apa. 

6. (. Madanamafiiukalambha .) 

We cannot doubt the accuracy of the Ulokasaipgraha and of the Cashmerian 
abridgment when they connect closely the section of Vcgavati with that of 
Madanamafijukft. The narration is compact and logical. MadanamaAjuka is, to 
use a term of the theatre, the ndyika of the drama. However unfaithful the 
hero may show himself later o*n, it would be shocking, if, as soon as he has been 
wedded to her, he ran after new loves. Gugadhya has not made tkit blunder, 
which might have been attributed to him, if we were to believe the Cashmerian 
versions, more especially, the Kathasaritsagara. The first unfaithfulness of 
Naravahanadatta is unvoluntary ; Vcgavati causes herself to be loved only by 
borrowing the features of Madanamaiijuka, and the subsequent weaknesses of the 
hero somewhat find an excuse in the odyssey, which he undertakes in order to win 
back his first wife. „Thus tlw work had the characteristics of a strong unity; all 



the adventures of Naravahanadatta start from the abduction of Madanamanji^a, 
and have for final object his reunion with her. Built up in this way the framework 
is strong, but it would be a vain attempt to search for the exact order of the parts 
which ^filled it up. What is certain is that it began with the "conquest” of 
Vcgava/i with three principal divisions, as supplied to us by the Qlokasaipgraha. 

Kiintja VIII: I'egava/Vambha. 

1. Udydnavicaya. 

2. Vtsmut th/area mt. 

8. ( Pegava/i/ambha.) 

Once Naravahanadatta has come down again to the earth, and been left to 
himself, his adventures, practically independent one from the other, can form 
interchangeable blocks. To find out the probable sequence we have no alterna¬ 
tive but to trust the Qlokasaipgraha—corroborated in part by the Cashmcrian 
abridgment. 

We have then the sections: 

Kfn.uja IX : Gandhaniadaltdlambha . 

X : A/inhvatilambha. 

„ XI: Pri yadtireanii/ambha . 

,, XII: Dhaghathaya cola mbita . 

For the rest, that is at least five-sixths of the whole work, we have nothing re 
maining but the Books Fatten and Mahfibhiscka of the Cashmcrian Brhatkatha, 
and even they arc certainly very incomplete. Thus, of the section Priyahgucvii- 
mil to mb ha, wc have only the allusion which Subandhu makes to the heroine 
I’riyattgugyamft I It is therefore useless to attempt to give in detail the proper 
sequence of the several "lambhakns”. 

This is to say that wc have nothing to modify in our provisional conclusion 
(II Part, Chapter I, 8) on the authenticity of the matters exclusively proper to 
the Cashmcrian Brhatkatha. All the conclusions we considered open to suspi¬ 
cion remain so, and we may add that our suspicions have only become stronger. 

I will make only one other remark. Given the plan of the Bfhatkatha, it is impos¬ 
sible that the lengthy stories in which Naravahanadatta docs appear, for instance, 
that of (^aktivega, that of Stiryaprabha, etc., Ivtd alone formed themselves a 
lambha , as we sec in the Cashinerian Brhatkatha. They must have been only 
sub-sections, as the story of Sanudasa is a sub-division of the Gandharvadatldlam- 
btaka. It follows that we must either consider them apocryphal, or see in them 
the most genuine remnants of Guoadliya's Brhatkatha ; for the enormous dimen¬ 
sions whicl^ they have preserved in the Cashmcrian collection forbid the hypo¬ 
thesis that they may have been abridged to a great extent. My opinion is that 
the first alternative is the true one. The arguments which might be adduced 
in favour of their authenticity come in the long run to two:—allusions in the 
chapter of the Paigaci of Hemacandra, and the incontestable literary value of 
some portions. But we have already seen that, most likely, Hemacandra lias 
drawn his examples from the Cashmcrian compilation ; as for the second nrgu- »• 



m£nt, it is purely sentimental, and even has against it, as far at least as the 
Suryaprabha is concerned, the fact that the book is not at all in the ordinary 
style of Guoadhya. 

Perhaps, we might show ourselves more lenient in dealing with the Barts of 
lesser dimensions like the Journey to the Country of Camphor and the Visit to 
Vif/ju, more especially when, beyond doubt, they owe their origin to popular 
accounts of adventurous voyages. I have explained how they may have been 
eliminated by the first author of the abridgment, and then reintroduced by the sub¬ 
sequent compilators. 

I am particularly struck by the fact that Naravfihanadatta knows a mysterious 
naraya/jastuti —all the versions agree on that point—like the holy man 
Narada in the Mahabhftrata. It seems to me impossible that it should not be the 
same n&r&yattistnfi which he sings, according to Ksemcndra and Somadeva, 
before the Vispu of the White Island. It is a serious presumption in favour of 
the authenticity of that last episode. The first source is an account, already 
manipulated in a literary way, as explained before, of travellers who have been 
present, without understanding anything of it, during the sacrifice performed by 
a Christian community of the North-West. The date may well go back as far as the 
beginning of the third century, and consequently nothing prevents us from 
admitting that Gutja^hya, fond of relating extraordinary voyages, may have 
utilized a contemporary narration, which, later on. the compilers of the Mnhu- 
bharata may have made use of. I really believe that, in the Brhatkathfi, the 
elimination of all details on the social status, and the worship of the followers 
of the Vistju of the White Island is due to the retouchers, as well as the inven¬ 
tion of the four apsaras given as a present to Naravfihanadatta. 

No doubt, we shall be told that our criticism uses too frequently the word 
“perhaps ", and that it contains more queries than answers. I beg to be excused, if 
I am too scrupulous. I think I have n right to hold in suspicion nine-tenths of the 
Cnshmerian Bfhatkatha, at.d I have said so. I have clearly declared certain parts 
to be apocryphal, the First Book, the Books of Visamaqiln of Padmavati, of Paficn- 
tantra, the talcs of the Vampire. For the rest, I have always given reasons for my 
suspicions. It would have been easy for me to affirm where I have only expressed 
doubt; but my object has been to conceal nothing, whether for or against my thesis. 
In such matters, I believe that absolute conclusions must be based only on facts. 
Sentimental reasons, however decisive they may appear, simply help to make a 
choice between the different liypotheses, but cannot impose that choice without 
any restriction. 1 have no doubt as to the plan of the Brhatkathfi, because there 
I base my conclusions on positive proofs ; but I cannot be so affirmative with regard 
to the subject matter. The plan of the Brhatkathfi is not original. It reminds us 
of the plan of the kamayapa. As Rama sets out, without any other hslp but that 
of his brother Laksmana, to recover Sita, and finds allies on the way, so Narava- 
hanadaita sets forth with Vegavati, and soon having lost her, but having found 
again his faithful Gomukha, thanks to his lucky star, he gains for himself valuable 


alliances one by one. Their adventures bear no other resemblance to each other; 
only the beginning and the end arc somewhat alike. Rama sees the end of his 
trials, and regains his throne the day he finds Sita, so docs Naravahanadalta obtain 
together the Empire and Madanamanjuka. As Sita has preserved herself pure 
against Rdvapa, so Madanamanjuka has resisted all the attempts of her abductor 
Manasavega. I have no doubt that Gunadhya has knowingly drawn inspiration 
from the Ramayapa. His originality is not in the plan, but in the way he has 
filled it up. The Rum.iyana is the Epopee of kings and Brahmins ; the Brhatkatha 
that of merchants, seafaring men, and artisans. Yalmiki borrows his heroes from 
national legends and old myths, Gunadhya from local legends, and from accounts 
of fairy travels to the country of Enchanters, when it is not from his own sur¬ 
roundings. The Supreme God is not <*‘iva or Vispu, it is Kuvcra, king of 
treasures and patron of merchants. He places on the throne of the Enchanters, 
in the dignity of the Universal Emperor, a petty prince who had been roaming 
about the world, and who had not considered it a disgrace to become the chief of 
a guild in Benares; as for the Sitfi of this bourgeois Rama, she was not born in a 
royal palace, but in the house of a courtesan. It is in all these details that we 
must look for the real originality of Gupfujhya. 

CHAPTER IV 

SOURCES OF THE BRHATKATHA 

TlIIC personages to whom the Legend of the Buddha assigns a part in the history 
of the Master, have not got the epic relief of the Brnhmanic heroes. When they 
arc monks their monastic character condemns them to attain pre-eminence only by 
edifying acts; if they are laymen, they can fill up only secondary parts. Besides, 
it is very seldom that they are presented ns interesting in themselves. It is simply 
in the interest of the exposition that they arc made to come in—when it is neces¬ 
sary to explain under what circumstance such teaching has been delivered or such 
formality prescribed. Kings and great lay personages are relegated to the second 
plan, at an enormous distance from the Buddha and even of the holy members of 
the community. The real heroes of the vast Epopee arc the monks; at th tarriire 
plan the people, among whom it is of no importance whatever, to make a distinction 
between kings and merchants, between noblemen and^udras. In fact, the people, 
if we understand the word in its narrow sense, hardly appear in the legend, 
though this does not mean that the princes and nobles occupy a prominent place 
in it; Bimbisara, though treated with great honour, Is not given a more honourable 
part to pUy than Anfithapindika. The favourite personage ordinarily belongs 
to the middle classes, it is a man well educated, intelligent, having always a great 
regard for truth, generally a rich merchant; instances are numerous. Often also, 
those whose intelligence and moral perfections are praised arc not, properly 
speaking, men of low caste, but people out of the ordinary run of life, sons of a 
servant maid, like the merchant 1’iirna, or sons of a courtesan like the physician, 
Jivaka, abandoned at his birth and picked up on a dunghill.^Visibly, the edifying 


narratives are not at all for the exclusive use of the superior classes, but are meant 
for a mixed public, that very public, who enjoys the fables of the Jataka, which 
have their origin in a popular stock of stories, adapted without any effort and 
developed by Buddhism. When kings and princes appear on the scen£, their 
adventures remain in the ton bourgeois, and are more suitable to comedy and tales, 
than to epic poetry. In any case, it should be inconceivable that, in the public 
admiration, they should be allowed to compete with the monks. This is the 
reason why the great personages who appear in the Buddhist Legend have not 
been assigned, in the works of the classical period, a part to be compared with 
that of the Brahmanical heroes. They have been able to find a place for them¬ 
selves only in works meant for the monks. We may attribute this to religious 
reasons, but, no doubt, there were also literary ones, and we can very well admit 
that those personages could hardly be considered worthy to have a place in epic 
poetry. 

Among those, the best known is Udayana who owes his fame to Gupfitjhya. 
To draw from an unexploitcd store, to surround Udayana and his son with the same 
lustre, with which epic poetry of former ages had surrounded a Rama or an Arjuna, 
to make the narrated events take place in a mixed world of bourgeois and thauma¬ 
turges , according to the favourite formula of Buddhism, that was the first originality 
of GupiWjhya, and that very originality was,,when Buddhism declined, to be fatal 
to him. I do not affirm, by any means, that he was himself a Buddhist. He may 
have been, but his work is far from being sectarian ; its characteristics arc secular 
and independent. In Nepal, the Brhatkathfi has been considered as CivnVtc, and 
not Buddhist. Gup/i(Iliya is not mentioned in the Svayaipbhilpurftpa. The 
Bfhatkath.'i is Buddhist only in a literary sense, in the subject matter, the heroes, 
their surroundings, and the manner the subject has been dealt with, much more 
than in the doctrine. No doubt, the Upanisacls arc laughed at, the CivaVtc ascetics 
(Kupilikas) behave, without exception, as rascals and drunkards. If a Brahmin 
appears on the scene, honest people are warned to look after their purse I The 
JaTnas themselves, under an appearance of great austerity, arc represented as given 
up to unbridled sensuality. Those jokes, peculiar to the (^lokasaipgraha, supposing 
that Budhaavamin is not responsible for them, are scattered here and there, and 
on the whole are of a trifling nature. On the other hand, from Sagaradattn and 
Buddhavarman one might come to the conclusion that it is the Buddhist who 
is a rascal. In short, those were current jokes, and they do not give us a right 
to sec in Gunadhya, beneath.the poet, a polemist or a doctor. Yet one thing 
is certain, namely, that in his work there arc traces of a latent and undeniable 
Buddhism. 

No less striking is the local colouring in the Bfhatkatha. Kaupambi, its 
gardens, its festivals, its streets, its river—the Yamuna full of satrdbanks, and 
crossed in a ferry boat—the wood of the serpents, and the yatra which 
takes place every year, everything is described with an original touch. When 
Gupadhya mentions^thc Bhpdravati gate or the garden of "antelope skins,” and 


recounts the legends connected with them, it is easy to believe that he relates local 
traditions. When he explains through what street the carriage passed that took 
Gomukha from the royal palace to the house of Kalingasena—a narrow street, 
then th$ market place, then a locality full of gardens and villages—the itinerary 
docs not strike one as being fanciful. It is easy for the reader to guess, before 
the harmless Gomukha does it,-to what “temple of wit ” he was being driven. 
Those details of a strictly local interest had every chance of disappearing in the 
several retouchings and, as a matter of fact, the (.ilokasamgraha is the only work 
which has preserved them. 

Udayana himself is a local hero. It is with him as with I’radyota, Bimbisara 
and Prasenajit. All those are personages belonging to the particular folklore of 
each city. Their legend has gained a certain amount of universality, though far 

inferior to that of the epic heroes of Brahmanism, only because it has been 

utilized in the legend of the Buddha ; still it is not specifically Buddhist, and 

it is very probable that only hit by bit it has found its way in Buddhist* 

books. When a community became flourishing in a part of the country, its ambition 
was to invent a legend, to show that the local heroes of each city had been in relation 
with the Master. It amalgamated the several legends and the Buddha was given 
a part to play in stories which, at first, had nothing Buddhistic in them. The 
countries which, beyond doubt, the Byddha had never visited found easy means to 
satisfy the local vanity by pretending that they had had the Buddha in their 
midst at least as a Bodhisatlva I 

When we speak of the Buddhistic sources of the Bfhatkatha, we do not pretend 
in any way that Gupadhya has used the legends in the written form in which they 
have reached us ; that is, manipulated for the use of the Faithful alone, but that he 
has studied them in the original, and in the very places where they had developed 
themselves. Drawing the first material of his work from the traditions of 
KaugAmbi, enriching it with allusions to local events and monuments, Gupatjhya 
has been, to a certain extent, a poet “ He tlorhcr". 

The text tells us repeatedly that each local feast was attended by a great 
concourse of visitors of every description, pilgrims, merchants—a public composed 
of ordinary people, whom strolling singers amused with epic accounts, illustrating 
the glory of the local sanctuary, of the local saint or hero. Patanjali informs us, 
as we have seen before, how the names of those singers were formed according to 
the song which was their speciality. I believe that the BrhatkathA was composed 
to be recited or sung before the crowds, which were, attracted to Ujjayini by the 
feast of the UdakadAnaka, and to Kaucnmbi by the yatra of the NSgavana. It 
was said that the UdakadAnaka had been instituted to appease the waves of 
Angaraka: could there be a better occasion to relate—and if need be to 
amplify—the legend of his descendants, Pradyota, GopAla, Avantivardhana I At 
Kau^ambl, the Nagavana, at the time of the yearly yatra, had been the scene of 

• Cf. Scbiefner, Mahakiitjajana mul Koni/i Tshundii—Pnutjotu (JIM m tic V Ac. dcs 

Sciences, tic Saint-Pctcrsbonrg. VIIcS.. t. XXII (1875), No. 7). Vorwort. 



the first amorous adventures of Naravihanadatta : could there be a better story, 
to keep there, a few days longer, for the profit of the priests and of the merchants, 
the public who had come in crowds to attend that yatra ? * 

Kaugambi was outside that part of the country which saw the birth of Buddhism 
though not very far on the west. The Legend makes the Buddha, on his return 
from the country of the Mallas, sojourn there in’ the garden Ghosita. In former 
times monks were found there in great numbers ; Kaugambi is mentioned along 
with Campa, Benares, Rajagvha, CravastI and Saketa, among the cities where 
Ananda asked the Buddha to select the place of his demise, because in them were 
many of his followers who would look carefully after his obsequies. That shows 
that very early, even during the life of the Buddha, Buddhism had taken root in 
that region. KaufiimbT was on the left bank of the Yamuna, about thirty miles from 
the confluence of that river with the Ganges, but at some distance from the river 
itself. One had to pass it, when going from Uajagrha to Ujjayinl. It is there 
that Jivaka returning to the Magadha, after having cured Pradyota of Ujjayinl, was 
joined by Kaka, who was riding the she-elephant Bhadravatika. Very early 
Buddhism followed towards the south-west, in its expansion, the way traced by the 
caravans, the main road which led from Pft(allputra (Patna) to Baharukaccha 
(Barygaza). The region of which the stupa of Barhut a little more to the 
south-west may be considered the centre, wan that which, very likely, witnessed a 
large expansion of the Buddhist Church and its pretension to universality. 

It is precisely along that same road that GuQfuJhya places the several halting 
places in the career of his heroes, before he endows them with supernatural powers, 
and sends them to wage war in the mysterious Himalaya: Ujjayini. KauQi'unbl, 
Benares. IUjagrha, and more towards the east, Campa. Those were the places 
which must have been familiar to his readers, if they had travelled themselves, or 
at least listened to the accounts of travellers. Guputjhy.i did not carry his reader 
all at once into an enchanted world, even when he led the personages of his " Great 
Story” to other parts of India, toTamralipii, a wealthy city, where, Hioucn-Tsang 
tells us, abounded merchandises, rare and precious, whence coasters set sail 
to the Coromandel Coast, where lived the fishers of pearls, to the P.'nxjya country 
from where caravans brought bales of cotton. The scone where he places those 
adventures is not at all devoid of reaiity. Gupatjhya himself must have frequent¬ 
ly resorted to the caravansarails he met with along that high way. Even when 
the places mentioned do not reveal such precise geographical knowledge, they do 
not appear altogether imaginary, for instance the Land of Gold (indo-China, if 
we judge by the direction the sailors follow) and its difficult passes,'which one 
crosses on the back of goats, just as, according to Tavernier, baggage was carried 
across the passes of the Himalaya.! 

n 

• Mr. J. B6 dicr has in a similar manner explained the origin of the French " Chansons dc 
gestc " (f~es U'gcndcs {piques, Rcchcrchcs sur In formation dcs Chansons dc gestes, 1). 
t In S. L4vi, Lc Nepal, I. p. 97. 


Lastly, when the framework is distinctly a work of imagination, the inven¬ 
tions or borrowings of the author of the Brhatkathft are of that kind which pleases 
.childish imaginations, fond of accounts of extraordinary voyages. It is the Qri- 
kunja,^solitary, which-lifts its diamond summits in the midst of a lonely sea. It 
is the Isle of the Forests where King Spring and his son Prince Charming, whose 
ministers bear the names of shrubs, spend their lives in distilling perfumes. 

The Urhatkatha addressed itself to a large popular public. It bears deeply 
the mark of a certain class of hearers, of a particular region of India, and, in the 
sense we have explained before, of a special religion. 

the Legend of pradyota 

• At the same time as Buddha, say the Tibetans, were born four sons of kings, 
who coming into this world illumined tlie regions of the horizon : *at Qravasti, 
Prasenajit, son of Brahmadatta : at Rajag\-ha, Bimbisara, son of Mahftpadma ; at 
Ujjayini, Pradyota, son of Anantanemi ; at Kau$ftmbT, Udayana, son of <;atanika. t 
The four of them appear as secondary personages in the Legend of the Buddha. 
Gup&tjliya has made use of the history of the last two. For the reason I have 
mentioned above, the Brhatkathft must be considered, in that respect, as a source 
of original information, not so reliable as the others on account of its literary 
pretensions, yet independent of them all. 

In the Cashmcrian Brhatkathft, Pradyota is king of Magadha, and father of 
Padmftvatl, second wife of Udayana. In the ^lokasaipgraha, Padmftvat! is repeat, 
edly called the " Magadha woman”, but her father's name is not mentioned. The 
name Pradyota in the Qlokasaingraha coupled with the word Mahiisena, is the name 
of Vasavadattu's father. It is the Mahiisena of Ksemendra, the Cao^amahftsena 
of Somadeva. The surname, Mahiisena, is frequently met with. Several kings 
have borne it. The appellation Pradyota individualises the personage. He is 
called Cuptjapradyota (Captjapajjota) in the Auhakatha of the Dhammapada, in 
the Pftli Jalftka and in the Kandjur; Harsa (Priyadar$ika 5, 11 CafificUer) calls 
him Pradyota as does Budhasviunin. The epithet cap<;la (the choleric) added to 
his name is clue to the fierceness of his temper.1 Wc read in the Kandjur,§ which 
agrees with the Muia-Sarvastivada-Vinaya of the Chinese recension.il 

“ At the time when Qftkyamuni attained supreme knowledge the son of king 
Anantanemi, Pradyota, was anointed king of Ujjayini. He possessed an ele-‘ 
phant, Na<;lagiri*a she-elephanl, Bhadravatl; a camel, Sftgarapftda; ahorse, 

• Schiefner Tibet ische Lcbensbcschrcibung Cakyamuni?, p. 235. 

t CatAntka is the father of Udayana in the H.K.C.S., his grandfather in the K.S.S. and the 
B.K.M. * 

J In the Cashmerian Brhatkathft it is Durgit (Can\ll) who gave him the name of Caiid&m&hil- 
sena because, in order to curry favour with the goddess, he had cut off and burnt up bits of his own 
flesh. (K.S.S* XI. 40 ; B.K.M. 2. II. 24.) 

5 Schiefner. 1. c., 1 sq. 

!| The concordance has been brought to my notice by Mr. S. I^vi; Mr. Sakaki has g>nfirmed 
it.—C/. also Huber "Etudes de litteraturc bonddhiqne, Lcs sources du Divyuvadana, Bnl. dc 
TEc. franc. d'Ext. Orient (1906, jaitv.-tint rs)," p. 2A n, du tig. apart. 
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Celftkaotha and a messenger, Kiika. The elephant, Nadagiri, could run rfl the rate 
of 100 yojanas, the camel, Sfigarapada of 70, the horse, CelakaQtha of 50, the 
messenger, Kaka of 20. As the king was living in great luxury he became 
subject to sleeplessness, due to the humours in his body not being in proper order. 
He could not bear any kind of oil, but was addicted to inebriating drinks. 1 So he 
was not able to drink the oils ordered by his medical advisers, even when extracted 
from the most excellent substances. As his wives, the princes, the ministers, 
and the courtiers were advising him to take a remedy of that kind, he got into 
a still greater rage and threatened that; if any one dared to mention the word oil 
in his hearing, he would have his head cut off. As that state of sleeplessness was 
continuing, he used to spend the first part of the night with his wives, during the 
the second part he inspected his elephants and his luirscs and during the third ■ 
he would go round and inspect his sentries. Jf a sentry did not answer the first 
call he was forgiven, also if he did not answer the second one, but if no answer 
was given to the third call, the sentry had his head cut off; that is why people 
got into the habit of calling him—Cao«japradyota (l'radyota the choleric). 

Pradyota acted on the idea of making his women act as sentries ; after a certain 
time they refused to keep guard any longer; it was not their business, they said, but 
that of the princes. These passed on that dangerous duty to the ministers, the minis¬ 
ters to the soldiers and these again to the town people, who were forced to keep guard 
in turn. The turn comes to the son of a grocer, who afraid that he might go to 
sleep, hires the services of a neighbour, a man from Gandhara. On the promise of 
five hundred Kfirsapapas, the Gandhara man agrees to act as sentry in his place. 
Before going on duty, he gives a fine treat to the king's servants, and from them 
obtains useful information about the king’s habits. They also promise to wake 
him up if he falls asleep. They keep their word and at the third call of the king, 
the man is able to answer.” 

" Who is on sentry go?”—"I, the Gandhara.”—The king asks : " Gandhara, 
what art thou thinking of ? ” The Gandhara, who was an acute man and who 
knew the stories of the world, answered : "I am thinking of what the world thinks.” 
The king asks:—“ Gandhiira, what does the world think “Sire, that a living 
owl, with or without feathers, weighs the same amount, if put in the scale, and 
this every one considers as wonderful."—“ Is it possible?”— " Sire, I will show 
thee.”—The Gandhiira brings an owl, weighs it with the feathers before the king’s 
eyes, weighs it again with feathers plucked. The weight is*exactly the same. 
The king asks the Gandhara," How is that?"—" Sire.” he replies, "the reason 
is that the feathers are full of air.”—"Gandhara,” says the king, "thou art an 
acute man!” n 

Eleven times the Gandhara mounted guard, eleven times the king obtained 
from him cunning replies to embarrassing questions*. 

* Note the eighth : Why does a man weigh less dead than alive ? Because a demon has carried 
away thr vital force.—The same answer is given, but ! do not scc'in what sense, to the ninth 
question : Why cannot the whole earth, removed when digging a grave, be put back into it ? 



He then said, "As thou seemest to know everything: tell me the cause of 
my sleeplessness.”—“ Sire, I will tell thee if thou assurcst me of impunity. ”— 
"Speak out, I assure thee of impunity.”—" Sire. thou wast born of a sin.” 
"Gandhara, how darest thou to be thus impertinent to me?”—"Sire, do not 
speak thus, how could I be impertinent to the king. Sire, I am going to show 
thee that I have said nothing impertinent." “ All right, Gandhara.” 

The Gandhara dug out a pit, filled it up with dry cow-dung, prepared a bed 
and said to the king : “ Sire, lie down on that couch to sleep.” The king laid 
down on the couch and at once fell asleep. When he woke up the Gandhara 
said to him—"Sire, art thou convinced now?”—The king seeing that the 
Gandhara was right, went to the women’s apartments, where in answer to his 
questions, his mother confessed that he had been born of a sin.* 

The king thought within himself: “This Gandhara is a cunning fellow. He 
knows who I am, but I have pledged my word not to punish him. I cannot either 
kill him or have him killed. I will make him a present and banish him ‘from the 
country.” He then gave him five hundred kfirsfipapas and sent into banishment. 
An irregular birth, from Singhalese sources, accounts both for his cruelty, and his 
repugnance for oil. Having preserved, better than the Miila-SarvAstivada-Vinaya, 
the natural character of the story, they represent Pradyota as having been born of 
a scorpion, t * 

The continuation of the narrative in the Kandjur relates the cure of Pradyota 
by the physician Jivaka. The story of Jivaka is well known through the southern 
traditions,! but in the northern accounts it is Pradyota and not Jivaka, who is the 
central figure of the story. SchiefnerS is of opinion that a Pradyota cycle was 
formed, in grouping together fragments borrowed from some other stories. Thus 
from the Jivaka’s story would have been borrowed only the episode of Pradyota’s cure. 

It agrees with the southern version, but in order to link it with the episode of 
the Gandhara, which precedes it, jaundice mentioned in that version has been 
replaced by sleeplessness. Pradyota makes up his mind to send for Jivaka, because 
he understands that his illness has a deep seated cause. The rest does not present 
any particularity worth noticing, except that Jivaka running away on Bhadrnvatika 
(Natjagiri according to Hardy) is overtaken by Kitka mounted on Nadagiri. 
This detail sets off better the parallelism of that account with that of Udayana 
pursued by Gopata. 

Later on, we are told of the origin of the holy man Mahakatyayana. and how, 
when an epidemic was raging at Ujjayini, his presence alone caused the scourge 
to diminish by half. Pradyota put to the test Brahmins and monks on the 
question of sensuality. It is an ascetic tournament in which the monks arc easy 
winners. Meanwhile young Ke^ini, daughter of a widow whose husband has been 

• Some crude and unnecessary details have heen left out. (Translator.) 
t Hardy, A manual of Huddhism, y. 244. • 

t The account is easily accessible in Kern, Hist, du bouddh. dans I'lncle, I, 122-131. 
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n fTiend of Mahakatyayana, sells her hair lo procure for her mother the means 
to offer hospitality to the holy man and lo his five hundred disciples. 

The holy man brings that fact to the notice of the king, who weds the maiden 
under the name of Qanta. It is she who becomes the adoptive mother of Gopflla, 
Pradyota's son by the wife of a merchant whom he bad seduced. 

Follows now a long section which, though at first sight it docs not seem to 
have any connection with the Brhatkatha, yet is worth analysing. 

Puskarasarin, king of Taksapila, is waging war on Pradyota, who is defeated. 
Whilst his ministers shut themselves up in UjjayinI, he makes for the hills. 
A ryot Ghrapa gives him hospitality without knowing who he is. Meanwhile 
Puskarasarin is threatened in his own kingdom by the Paptjavas. After several 
incidents he raises the siege and returns to Taksagila. Pradyota himself returns 
to Ujjayini, after having invited his host and his wife to pay him a visit. They 
will have only lo ask, at the gate of the city, for Bahvagva. The time of a great 
festival, probably the udakadanaka , makes travellers crowd into the city. The 
ryot’s wife is anxious to see the feast—splendid opportunity to pay the promised 
visit to Bahvafva. The guard at the gate, from whom they inquire for the house 
of their friend, takes them to the Palace. Pradyota welcomes them with great 
magnificence, and, as he has had an occasion to appreciate the determined 
character of Ghrapa, he keeps him as his minister, under the name of Bharatn. 
It is not without great difficulties, that the new dignitary is able to overcome 
the jealousy of his colleagues and the public malignity which cannot forgive him 
his sudden elevation, but his cunning, his perseverance and the favour of Pradyota, 
who goes so far as to wash his feet in the presence of his courtiers, end by 
strengthening his authority. 

King Pradyota was of a very licentious temperament. One day he hears of the 
beautiful courtesan Bliadrikfi; in the evening he goes to her bouse, offers her live 
hundred karsapapas. He is made welcome. The courtesan orders one of her 
maids to look after him. Thereupon arrives another visitor. In those circum¬ 
stances the courtesan used lo get the first one murdered in order not to lose the 
benefit of the second. The servant maid is moved with pity for the king, who 
is *so young and so handsome. She is in tears. The king questions her. She 
reveals the danger. There is no way to escape as the house has only one door, 
and the executioners guard it. In spite of all those precaution^, the king makes 
good his escape through a cesspool. While he is in the act of escaping a 
neighbour, skilful in the art of divination, is reading in the stars that the king 
is in danger, and then out of it, and is communicating his observations to his 
wife. The king hears him. On his return lo the palace Pradyota summons all the 
soothsayers. “ What has happened to me during the night?” he asks. They all 
reply : “What must happen to a king who has been anointed with 'the sacred 
rites and who rulfcs in conformity with the law.” Pradyota then sends for the 
Brahmii: who replies without any fear according to the truth. Pradyota gives him 
then all the presents he may desire and appoints him his chaplain. 



• . • 

Another amorous adventure of the king which is of less interest.—Bharata, 

having defeated the Patjdavas, brings back hostages, amongst whom a young girl 
covered with ulcers, at whose sight l'radyota manifests his horror. Bharata 
attends.to her, cures her and adopts her for his daughter giving her the name of 
Tara. He succeeds so well that the king seeing her beautifully decked out, 
playing a ball game, falls in love with her, submits himself to all her fancies, 
goes so far as to carry her on his back as it he were a horse. Meanwhile the 
purohita recites formulas and a musician plays on a lute. 

We need not be detained by the quarrels between Bharata and the chaplain. 
We come now to a section in which Gopala appears on the scene. His father 
has entrusted him for a week with the kingly functions ad interim. The young 
man shows a scandalous indulgence for those guilty of adultery. The King 
wishes to put his son to the test ; he manages that his daughter-in-law should 
misbehave herself with a merchant, but Gopala cannot be jealous as lie remembers 
his anterior existence. She was then married to a chief of caravans. Not 
satisfied with making free with the five hundred brigands, who had assassinated 
her husband, she caused through jealousy all the women, who were sharing her 
captivity to be thrown into a well, where they perished. 

This story related by Gopala and a new experience made by Pradyota of 
the frailty of feminine virtue, give him food for reflection. How could he keep 
in his harem so many women when a hunter has not been able to keep only one 
in the heart of the forest ? He then gives all his women leave to roam at night at 
their sweet will, till they hear the sound of the drum. All avail themselves of 
that permission except Q&ntii. 

" When Udayana, King of Kaugantbl, had heard of the permission given 
by Caotjapradyota, he said to Yaugandhara: "The King Catj<Japradyotn has 
given leave to the women of his court to be out at night. I am going to sec how 
that works.'’ " King Captjapradyota” replied Yaugandhara, “has been for a long 
time thy adversary and mortal enemy. If thou goest to Ujjayini and meelest him, 
there might be danger for thee." The king replied, “-Among men there arc some 
who can boast of daring. I will go. Thou canst remain here."—" If the king is 
so anxious and if he knows no fear, let him go but it is natural for me to feel some 
apprehension.”—King Udayana, being very licentious, did not heed the words of 
Yaugandhara but^set out for Ujjayini.* There, Tara, the young P.ipdavi, saw 
him but was well able to look after herself. At the sound of the drum she went 
away after informing him of the ordinance of the king, but before going she 
managed t<^steal Udayana's ring. 

The ring reveals to Pradyota the audacity of Udayana. Bharata undertakes 
to settle the business. Meanwhile Udayana, who has returned to Kauffimbi, 
resolves to jnake a new attempt, but this time Yaugandhara accompanies him. 
They put up in a house which Bharata, who has heard of the adventure, causes 
to be surrounded. The cunning \*augandhnra disguises Udayana into a Servant 




Some more crude details have been left out. (Translator.^ 
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maid. He makes good his escape. Pradyota who can do nothing against 
Yaugandhara, who after all has done only his duty as a good servant, turns 
against the clumsy Bharata and threatens him with death, if he does not capture 
Udayana. Bharata causes a notice to be issued to the effect that the elephant, 
Nadagiri, has run away. Meanwhile some artisans have fashioned a huge 
mechanical elephant capable of hiding five hundred men in its inside. Bharata takes 
automaton to Kaufilmbl. Udayana under the impression that the animal is 
Nadagiri, comes with an army to capture it. The elephant runs away. Then, 
just in time, it is remembered that Udayana knows some secrets to tame elephants. 
The army is sent away and the king alone approaches the animal in playing on a 
lute. Me is captured and taken prisoner to Ujjayini. 

Pradyota orders Bharata to put him to’ death. The minister replies: "Sire, 
the king knows the art of taming elephants; if we kill him, the art disappears. 
Let him first teach that art to some one and we shall then put thy order into 
execution.'' The king replied : "If it is so, Bharata, let him teach thee that 
wonderful art." "In that case,” said Bharata, " he will become my master and 1 
cannot become the murderer of my master.” 

* Bharata suggests that Udayana should teach Pradyota's daughter, Vasava- 
dattA. The master and the pupil are separated by a curtain ; they must not see 
each other as the sight of the prisoner, shc n has been told, would be mortal for 
her. Yaugandlmra is becoming anxious. Is the king still alive? He sends his 
sister, KArtcanamAla, for information. Under the disguise of a beggar woman, 
KAficanamilA succeeds in entering Ujjayini, hears that the king is not dead, but 
that he is teaching VasavadattA the art of taming elephants. By some means 
or other she contrives to sec the king and his pupil. She reveals to the pupil 'the 
identity of the master. VAsavadattA draws up the curtain and falls in love with 
him. Kancanamala manages a meeting between them ; both arc in love with each 
other, and Yaugandhara, apprized of the fact, comes to Ujjayini, under the name 
of Vasantaka, and plays the part of a mad man. VasavadattA opens her heart to 
Udayana expressing the wish to elope together. On the advice of Udayana, she 
informs her father that she knows the theory of managing elephants, what she 
needs \s a Jew practical lessons. She obtains permission to go for rides with 
Udayana, both mounted on BhadravatT. They get into the habit of going out and 
coming in at all hours. Meanwhile they avail themselves of that freedom to 
arrange with Yaugandhara a plan of escape. The minister, thanks to his simu¬ 
lated madness, is able to procure, without awaking suspicion, some elephant 
excrements, which he deposits in two places on the road to Kaugartlbi. When 
everything is ready, Udayana and VAsavadatU, accompanied by Yaugandhara and 
his sister, mount Bhadravati and escape together. In the evening Pradyota, not 
seeing his daughter return, begins to feel anxious. Bharata discovers the plot 
and starts in pursuit of the fugitives, mounted on Nadagiri. The elephant loses 
time in smelling the excrements that have been left on the road, so that, when it 
reaches the frontier of the country, Bhadravati has already crossed it. Udayana, 



having attained his object, reveals his cruel nature. He is impatient to be revolt¬ 
ed on Pradyota, and he will have no peace till he has him as his prisoner, and is 
able to force him to learn the trade of a weaver. Vasavadatta, becoming acquaint¬ 
ed with his intention, loses her regard for him. Yaugandhara sets out for 
Ujjayinf under the disguise of a chief of caravan and making use of Pradyota’s 
licentious temperament, makes him fall into an ambush. Now, Pradyota is a 
prisoner in his turn, taken to Kaugnmbi and reduced to the condition of a weaver. 
Udayana is cruel enough to show him to Vasavadatta, when he is leaving the 
weaving room. She says not a word, but swears to herself to avenge her father. 
She contrives to have him set at liberty and taken him back to Ujjayini. She then 
devises an atrocious revenge. She pushes Udayana into a deep pit where he is 
devoured by ferocious dogs. The ministers have her punished by burning her alive. 

The rest of Pradyota’s history, in the Kandjur, has characteristics more clearly 
Buddhist. It needs not detain us long, as it has fewer points of contact with 
the BrhatkathA. Pradyota causes five hundred witches and eighty thousand Brahmins 
to be put to death. He had a dream which lying Brahmins interpret against him, but 
which is interpreted in his favour by the holy man Mahakatyayana. That makes him 
heap favours on the Buddhist church. The last episode completes, one might say, 
his moral transformation. He has a quarrel with C;anta. She flings a plate’at 
his head, and cuts his head open. He fears for his life and orders the guilty wife 
to be put to death. Bharata is too cunning to put that order into execution. He 
simply hides the queen away. Soon, the wrath of the king is appeased, and he 
asks for his favourite wife. This is the occasion of a long and moving dialogue 
between himself and Bharata. At the end, Pradyota is appeased, becomes 
considerate, wise and good. He is too happy to hear that Qftnta is alive, and t 0 
be able to forgive her. He does not deserve any longer the name of Caytjapra- 
dyotaI 

There is no doubt that a pious hand has manipulated that story. The moral 
effect of the successive adventures has been graduated with great skill. Pradyota 
was sensual and choleric. The first episode shows him to us under the traits of 
an abominable tyrant. Little by little, I will not say that his soul becomes purer, 
but he becomes, with each new adventure, less unjust and above all, he under¬ 
stands better the vanity of sensual objects. He is, in fine, more able to under¬ 
stand the Buddhist law. The atrocities of the beginning are wiped out by the 
clemency of the end. In other works the picture of Pradyota’s character is very 
much less flattered. In the Atthakatha of the Dhammapada he is represented 
only as cunning, cruel and even ridiculous. Whereas here he has at least an 
apparent grievance against Udayana, in the Pali text no other motive is given 
for his perfidy than jealousy against a powerful neighbour. Similarly, in the 
story (Southern) of Jivaka he is only a wicked man. It is a pleasure for all when 
one is able to make a fool of him. Elsewhere, when allusion to him is not limited 
to the simple mention of his existence (as is the case in the Jataka: 52‘>(F., V, 
133, 16), 423 (F., Ill, 463, 13) under the name of Pajaka), it is always the traits 
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of his violent and cruel nature on which the author delights to throw light. If at 
any time he shows signs of amendment, it is only through fear, not because his 
mind is any better, but because he has found somebody stronger than he. Always 
at war with his neighbours, he arms himself against Ajatasattu, king of Magadha 
(cf Gopakamoggallfina Suttanta of the Majjhima Nikaya), against the *king of 
Suvlra, Udfiyin or Udayana (?).* He orders (^araija, the son of latter, to be 
whipped most cruelly because, after having become a monk under Katyayana, he 
has found his way into the palace court yard in order to preach to the women and 
who has not shown himself in the king’s opinion as endowed with a sufficient degree 
of perfection, ^’arapa is thinking of asking his father to send an army to chastise the 
tyrant. Pradyota, having learnt the status of his victim, humbles himself in a 
degrading manner before (,’arapa and invites the monks to be his guests for seven 
days. On another occasion, he causes a whole village of Caydftlas, to be burnt 
including the women and children because some Caprlalas had stolen some 
mangoes from his park. On account of that crime, a young Caytjala foretells his 
death within seven days. It is fortunate for Pradyota that the young man is 
converted just in time by Katyayana and cancels the curse. The king humbles 
himself and, to obtain forgiveness, he offers to receive the Buddha as a guest for 
a whole week.t It seems worth noticing that his favourite elephant, Narlagiri, 
has given its name to the wicked beast whom Devadntta causes to be pushed on 
the Buddha to crush him ? I 

On the contrary, in the text of the Mula-Sarvastivadins the story is on the 
whole to the credit of Pradyota. In it, he is incontestably the sympathetic 
personage. Where can that legend have been written in that form, if not where 
Pradyota was a national hero, to whom an honourable place had to be found in 
the cycle of pious stories: that is at Ujjayini? *On the other hand, Udayana, the 
fascinating hero of romance, is very badly treated. His behaviour is that of a 
poor wretch. His end is atrocious; he has deserved it by a crime committed in 
an anterior existence. When he was a Brahmin and Purohita, in a village of the 
mountain, he had let loose his dogs on a pratyekabuddha who had come to collect 
alms. He is condemned to spend live hundred successive existences under the 
teeth of dogs. It is the old hatred of Ujjayinl against Kaugambi, which inspires 
the author. Pradyota’s legend bears the mark of the local patriotism. If it has 
been certainly manipulated to figure in the Vinaya of the Mula-Sarvastivadins, it 
has not been invented in a block for the circumstance, neither has it been 
compiled, as holds Schiefner, by the use at random, of all the details concerning 

• L. Fecr, Karma-Pataka (89. VII, 7). Journal As., IXe. S. 17 (1901). p. 439.o The Karma- 
pataka calls Char-Ka (Udayana ?) king of the Vatsas 6.-I, 6 (Peer, l.c., p. 70) and king of Suvira 
62,-V. 3 (F. 1. c., p. 300) and 89. VII, 7 (F. 1. c., p. 439). Udayana (Udena), king of Suvlra, is 
not the same as the king of the Vatsas ; V. Jacobi, Aitsgcwilhlfc Krziililungcn in f ]\I(lhur<ishlrJ, 
III, p. 28. 

t L. Feer, l.c. (62. V. 3), p. 300 aq. 

t Hirdy, Man. ofB., 321; Dhammapada (Fausbolf), p. 144 ; Jillaka 222 (F.. II, 199), 329 
(F.. Ill, 97). 358 (F., Ill, 178), 416 (P\. III. 415), 438 (F.. Ill, 536). 533 (F., V, 333). 


Pradyota •which were found in various stories. Prior to the’use that has been 
made of it in the Vinaya, it seems to me that there existed at Ujjayini a cycle of 
old stories about a local hero,- Pradyota, probably already grouped together in 
a composition more or less literary. 

As I am concerned here not with the MOla-SarvSstivadins but only with 
Gupl^hya, I will only suggest the hypothesis that that sect may have had special 
connections with Ujjayini, if it had not originated there. In any case the Vinaya, 
composed, as we have already seen, in Sanskrit, and certainly going hack to the 
fourth century of our era,* has made use of the local version of the Pradyota's 
legend. It is difficult to admit that Gupatjhya had under his eyes the very text of the 
Vinaya, which is not, beyond doubt, anterior to the Brhaikatha, but I am inclined 
to believe that he has made use of the same version used by the authors of the 
Vinaya. We shall sec later on that many details about the Pradyota of Guoatjhya 
are identical with those of the Mula-SarvnstivSdins’ Pradyota. This question 
we can discuss only after having studied the legend of Udayana. 

Thk Legend of Udayana 

Nowhere do we find a Udayana cycle, grouped in a manner comparable to 
that of Pradyota, but, if we except the Mula-SarvftslivAdins—Vinaya. Pradyota 
always plays a secondary part in all the stories, in which he is not the central 
figure, whereas Udayana is most of the time the principal personage. Very likely, 
it is because, among all princes mentioned as contemporaries of the Buddha, he 
enjoyed, above all others, a reputation universally established, that he has been 
represented as receiving from the Master himself lessons on kingly duties. A 
Nitifr'istrat is supposed to have been addressed to him by the Buddha. 

Udayana is meditating in solitude, trying to find out in what consist the 
merit, and the demerit of kings. " If there were here,” says he to himself, “ some 
Qramajja, perfect in his conduct, he might give me some information on that point.” 
He then thinks of the Buddha who knows everything, goes to him, does homage 
to him and asks him the question. The Buddha expounds to him the ten merits 
and the ton demerits of kings—the five ways, which lead royal families to ruin, the 
five qualities, which make them prosperous, and at last the five means to acquire 
those qualities; in conclusion he promises him the protection of all the Buddhas 
and all the Bodhisattvas. the Devas and the Nfigas, if he follows those precepts. 
Udaya na ngree^ _ 

• C/. S. Ldvi, Les elements de formation tin Divydvtrduna, Toting Pao (1007). p. 121. A 
compilation of the Vinaya of the Mflla Sarvdstivad seems to have received its final form only 
after the thifd century, possibly in Nepal, in any case in localities in the vicinity of the 
Himalaya regions. 

t Bunyu Nanjio, A Catalogue of the Hnddhist Tripilaka, 1006 : Sfitra addressed by the 
Buddha to King Udayana on the law of kings u*ul councils for administration. Translated by 
Amogha-Vajra, A.I». 746-771. As I am unable, not knowing the language, to read the Chinese 
version I am indebted for the detailed analysis of this text as well as of the other text of the 
Chinese translation which will be quoted later on. and which have never been translated* into any 
European language, to the courtesy of Mr. M. R. Saknki. 


- In all this, there is nothing different from what we can read in any gastra on 
the same subject, nothing even particularly Buddhist. Naturally, the Buddha 
insists on the performance of religious duties. Yet, he expresses himself altogether 
as a politician. About Udayana, that text gives us no information, but it is 
worth noticing that it shows that in a Buddhist country the name of Udayana 
came naturally to the mind when it was a question of inserting, in the legendary 
cycle, a treatise on politics. To show Udayana being instructed by the Buddha 
was as natural as it would have been for a Greek to show Ulysses instructed by 
Pallas Athene. 

Besides that NitifAstra, another text of the Chinese Tripifaka displays, in its 
title, the name of Udayana. There is in fact a Udayana vatsarfija-pariprcchft. 
The framework is an episode detached from the MiLkandikavndfina. We shall 
study it later on. 

A detailed story, in which Udayana plays a part, is found in the Divyftvaduna, 
XXXVI, corresponding to the Chinese Miila-SarvastivAda-Vinaya (cd. of Tokyo) 
XVI, 9, p. 103 col. 13—p. 190.* But it is in the Atthakathfl of the Dhammapada 
that we find more ample details on Udayana. Whereas the Divy&vadAna gives us 
no information on VAsavadatlA, a fact which is not surprising, considering the 
fragmentary character of that compilation, and that the Mula-Sarvastivada-Vinaya 
gives the history of VAsavadatta, as an episode of Pradyota's history as wc have 
seen above, Buddhagho§a incorporates that story in the story of Udayana. I see 
in this a sign of a desire to form a Udayana cycle. This desire I see also in the 
care Buddhaghosa takes to put at the head of his narrative, the account of 
Udayana’s birth, as if his intention were to give us, in a chronological order, the 
whole of the life of the king of the Vatsas. 

I begin then with the Auhakatha of the Dhammapada (ad 21-23). I use the 
edition of Fausboll, and, for particulars which he has suppressed, the Singhalese 
edition (of Gupnratana, Colombo 1886).t 

The king of Kosambi, Parantapa, is seated on the terrace of his palace with 
the queen, who is pregnant, to bask in the rays of the rising sun. The queen is 
wrapped in a precious red shawl, which the king uses as a mantle. She is convers¬ 
ing with her husband and in play, she removes his ring which bears the royal seal 
and puts it on her own finger. "At that moment a vulture, hatthilifiga , was flying 
throughout the space above. From a distance, he secs the queen wrapped up in that 
red stuff, and thinks that it is a heap of raw meat. He folds up his wings and 
lets himself fall to the ground. The king frightened by the noise gets up and takes 
refuge in his apartments. The queen, on account of her state of health, and also 
of the timidity of her nature, is not quick enough in escaping. The bird pounces 
upon her, seizes her in his claws and flies up again in the air, as quick as lightning. 

• C/. S. L4vi, T'oung Pao (1907). p. 109. 

t Mrs. Mabel Bode has been so kind as to write a copy for me of the passages referrod to in 
the Singhalese edition, and also to compare the text of F&Ztaboll with that edition, which in some 
passages is more complete. 



Those bfrds “ as strong as five elephants” usually carry their prey to their aeries 
where they eat it at leisure. Whilst being carried off, the queen thinks within 
herself that, if she cries out, the bird will be startled, as all animals fear the 
human voice, and will let her drop ; better then wait. 

'l'lie vulture carries her to a remote place on Mount Himaval, to a fig-tree 
and leaves her between two of the branches. When the bird is examining his 
surroundings, before beginning his meal, she claps her hands and shouts out. 
The bird frightened, flies away. It is a stormy night which the queen, half heart¬ 
broken, spends without a wink of sleep. In the early morning, the clouds clear 
up and at the same moment as dawn appears, the queen is delivered. As her son 
has been born during a storm, at dawn, and on a mountain,* she gives him the 
name of Udena. It happened that near by lived king Allakappa, who had 
become a hermit. He finds her, has pity on her, makes her come down from the 
tree with her son, without touching her. He takes her to his hermitage and gives 
her to eat. Meanwhile she ponders over the matter; if she were to leave him she 
would perish with her child, as she does not know by what way she came or how 
she could return to her own country. There is only one way to get out of the 
difficulty, to seduce him. She succeeds and they live together happily. 

One day the hermit, observing the stars, exclaims " King Parantapa is dead! ” 
The queen begins to cry.—What is it ?*-She reveals that Parantapa was her husband. 
"Whatever is born is mortal” says the hermit, by way of consolation.—It is for her 
son that she is crying. He will not inherit the kingdom. " I will give him the 
means to do it, M says the hermit. He gives the child a lute and teaches him a for¬ 
mula wherewith to tame elephants. Three days 1 practice arc sufficient to show 
that he is sure of success as soon ns he may try. On the third day, the head 
elephant comes and kneels before him.t 

The hermit invites the mother to give her instructions to her son, who must 
leave the hermitage only to become king. The mother informs Udena that he is 
the son of the king of Kosambi—, Parantapa; she tells him the names of his 
father's ministers, and she gives him, to prove his identity, the red mantle, sfhd 
the royal signet. Udena sits on a low branch of a tree and recites the magic 
formula. The head elephant comes and kneels in front of him. He mounts him 
and whispers in his ears, who he is and what he desires. The elephant gives a 
call: the other elephants answer it by the thousand. The chief sends away the 
old and young ones and keeps only those who are fit for battle. Udena escorted 
by that imposing army, enters his kingdom and claims a battle or the throne. 
" No,” say the people, "we cannot do cither as long as we do not know whether our 
queen who, years ago, was carried off by a vulture, during her pregnancy, is alive 
or dead. ” Udena gives the name of the ministers, shows the red mantle and the 
signet. Th* gates of the city are thrown open to him, and he is crowned as king. 

We find the same story, though very much condensed, in the Papancasudani 

• Pabbatautufi ca id. o/ Colombo ct Pa pa fica Sudani, v. infra. 

t According to the text of the Colombo edition. # 
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(Majjhimanikuya-auhakathfi), at the BodhirSjakumurnsutta ; it is followed immedi¬ 
ately by the mention, in a few lines, of the capture of Udena by Capdapajjota, of 
the lessons given to the daughter of the latter, and of the Might of the wooers.* 

1 will not analyse the story which follows in the Dhammapada-auhakatha, that 
of the merchant Ghosaka during his second existence, and which wc find again 
in the Manoratha-Turant (p. 2ul ed. of Colombo, 1893). It has been translated 
and published in the two versions by Mr. Hardy (Journal of the A'.A.S. Oct. iXqtt). 
Udena, there, plays only a very secondary part. He appears in the story, simply 
to hand over to Ghosaka the succession of bis father. 

We pass on to the story of Simavati, daughter of a merchant of Bhaddavati, 
who was on friendly terms with Ghosita (the Ghosaka of the preceding story). 
She has come to Kosambi, with her parents, to escape an epidemic which was 
raging in her native town. They suffer a great deal from hunger on the way, and 
beg for food at the gates of the city. The father and mother die before meeting 
Ghosita. After many hardships Sftinavatl is taken into his house by Ghosita, the 
generous merchant who adopts her. One day Udena sees her, falls in love with 
her, and orders Ghosita to give her up to him. The merchant refuses to comply 
witji the king’s wishes. Enraged, Udena turns Ghosita out of his own house. Then 
Samavati begs her adopted father to give in to the king's desire, on condition 
that she will be treated honourably, and will-have waiting maids of her own. The 
king consents, weds her and houses her and her maids in the palace of his lawful 
wives. 

Udena had another wife, called Vftsuladatta, daughter of Car,ujapajjota. king 
of Ujjeni. This king, jealous of Udena. contrives the trick of the mechanical elephant 
and captures his enemy. He throws him into prison and, overjoyed at his success, 
gives himself up to debauch for three days. Udena, informed by a guard, 
severely reproaches Pajjota with his conduct. Goaded by those reproaches, 
Pa j jot a demands that his prisoner should reveal to him the secret formula whereby 
to tame elephants. Udena refuses to reveal it, unless homage be done to him. Too 
prOud to consent to that humiliation, Pajjota conceives the idea of giving his 
daughter as a pupil to Udena. " I have in my house,” he says, “ a girl who is 
hunchbacked. She will stand behind a curtain and thou in front and thou shalt 
teach her the formula.” Udena accepts. Pajjota tells Vasuladatta that she is 
going to be taught by a leper who will be hidden behind a curtain. The lessons 
commence, the pupil is very dull, and the teacher becomes impatient. In a fit of 
impatience he calls out " Hunchbacked girl! ” Furious, she replies, " Leper ! ” 
Puzzled, he lifts up a corner of the curtain ; both are very much surprised I Expla¬ 
nations follow. The trick, invented by Pajjota to prevent them from seeing each 
other, results in their becoming friends. They are now very anxious to make the 
lessons last as long as possible. After some time, Udena persuades, Vasuladatta 
to elope with him, promising that he will make her his lawful wife, and that she 

* I am indebted for the copy of this text to Mrs. Bode who has made it for me on a tran¬ 
scription kindly lent by Mr. Rhys. Davids. 


will rule 8ver a numerous harem. Meanwhile, she deceives her father into the be¬ 
lief that she is making great progress, and obtains from him permission to go out 
at night through a certain door, under the pretext of collecting, at the hour indi¬ 
cated by the stars, a magic herb which is necessary, in order that the famous for 
mula may have its effect. People get used to seeing them pass together through 
that door. Pajjola possessed a shc-elephant, Bhaddavati, who covered over 
50 yojanas in a day, a runner, Kiika, who covered GO, two horses Celakaythi 
and Mufijakesi, who covered 100, an elephant, Nalagiri, able to cover 120. 
In this connection follows a story Once upon a lime ' without any interest for 
us here. One day, Pajjola had gone to amuse himself in his garden. Udena comes 
to the conclusion that the moment is favourable. He fills up with gold some 
leather bottles, puts them on Hhaddavati, mounts the beast with VasuladattA, and 
both make off. Pajjota, informed by the guard of the harem, sends an army in 
pursuit. Udena seeing them approaching, burst open one of the bottles; the sol¬ 
diers tarry to pick up the gold; the repetition of that trick allows the fugitives to 
reach the frontier. Udena, on his return to Kosambi, weds Vasuladatta and makes 
her one of his lawful wives. Udena had another wife called Magandiya. Her 
history is intimately connected with that of Samavati, which is itself, in a way, a 
part of the history of the merchant Ghosita, but it has nothing to do with that 
of Vasuladatta, which, inserted between the two, has broken up the sequence of 
the narrative. * 

Magandiya is the daughter of the Brahmin Magandiya. Her parents offer 
her in marriage to the Buddha, who declines. Thereupon Magandiya and his 
wife, having joined the confraternity, hand over the young girl to her uncle, called 
also Magandiya (Magandika). This one, thinking that she is fit to be wedded by 
Udena, takes her to Kosambi. Udena sees her, falls in love with her, places her 
among his lawful wives and gives her five hundred waiting maids as he had done for 
Samavati and Vasuladatta. It so happened that there were three merchants, 
Ghosita, Kukkuta and Pavariya who had each built a vihara for the Buddha, the 
Ghositarama, the Kukkutarama and the Pavarikarama. At their invitation the 
Buddha came to reside there, being the guest of each in turn. 

A ilorist Sumana, servant of the three merchants, obtains the favour that the 
Buddha should come to dine at his place. This gives one of the maids of Sama¬ 
vati, Khujjuttar^ who comes every day to Sumana’s shop to buy flowers for her 
mistress, the occasion to hear the Buddha’s preaching and to obtain as a reward, 
the state of sotapatti. On her return home, she preaches the good tidings to the five 
hundred i^aids of Samavati, who asks her to go again to hear the Buddha in order 
to repeat his teaching to them. Then they become very anxious to see the Buddha 
himself. By making an opening in the wall of the inner chamber, they succeed in 
having a peep at him, while he is going with his disciples to the three merchants’ 
houses. Magandiya has become aware of the fact. As she is anxious of having 
her revenge on the Buddha, she betrays Samavati to the king and does h*r utmost 
to inspire him with fear as to his own security. Udena contents himself with “ 



having all the openings of the chambers walled up. The room will f chen have 
openings only in the ceiling. Magandiya urges men to insult the Buddha when he 
is passing in the streets. Ananda advises his master to leave the city, but he refuses. 

“ What wile can I invent,” says Magandiya to herself? She causes some 
fowls to be brought alive to S&mavati, which she must prepare for the king's dinner. 
Samavati cannot possibly do it as her faith forbids murder, but those same fowls, 
which Magandiya is careful to have killed beforehand, she is willing to prepare 
for the Buddha. Again Udena refuses to gel angry. Another wile ; Magandiya 
introduces a serpent in the vina which Udena uses to charm the elephants, and 
which never leaves him. The king visits his wives in turn. It is Samavati's turn. 
Magandiya endeavours to keep Udena back. She has had, she says, a bad 
dream. As he does not take any notice, she insists on accompanying him and 
then makes the serpent coine out of the vina into Udemisbed. This’is really 
the dangerous adventure foretold by the dream. This time Udena, convinced 
that Samavati is seeking his life, gets hold of his bow with the intention of slay¬ 
ing the guilty one. In vain does he aim several times at Sainavatt’s breast, the 
arrow always returns to the bow. A senseless object, an arrow, thinks Udena, 
knows the virtue of Samavati and I would not recognize it! He throws the bow 
on*the ground and falls at the feet of Sftmavati, imploring her protection. “It is 
the Buddha who is the refuge, ” says she, and then she persuades Udena without 
any difficulty to ask the Buddha, with his five hundred monks, to come and preach 
in his house. The Buddha sends Ananda with five hundred monks—Gifts of gar¬ 
ments from the king. 

Magandiya is bent on putting an end to all this. At her instigation, her 
uncle finds his way into Samavati’s house, shuts up the women in their apart¬ 
ments, gets the oil and the cloths from the cabinets in which they were kept, 
and sets fire to them. Udena hastens to the spot but it is too late. Samavati 
and her women have perished in the flames I Suspicion falls at once on Magan¬ 
diya. “ It is through jealousy thou hast done this thing—a wonderful proof of the 
love thou bearest me,” says Udena dissembling. “ I wish to reward thee with a 
present and also all thy relatives.” They all hasten to the Palace, many even 
who were no relations whatever of Magandiya. The king has them all thrown into 
a pit. Straw is piled up on the top of them, and fire set to it. They arc also 
roasted, and Udena goes so far as to eat of the roasted flesh of Magandiya. 

Then follows a story “ Once upon a time". “ 

In spite of the application made at the end to Mfigandiyft and to Samavati of 
the verses 21 -t 23 * of the Dliammapada, it is evident that other stories might 

• appamiido amalapadam pamftdo maccuno padam 
appamattri na mlyanti ye pamatla yatbfinutn ( 21 ) 
etam vjsesato fiatvA appamildamhi pandits 
appamnde pamodanti ariyilnam gocare rati ( 22 ) 
te jlmyino siltatikii niccam dalbaparakkamil 
phusanli dhTrft nibbnnam yogakkbemain annuttaram (23) 

Cf. Atthakathli. p. 179 (Faitsbiill): Mngandiyii jlvantt pi raata yeva nAma, SfunavatTpamu- 
kha main jtvanti yeva nnma. 
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have been used to illustrate a sentence of such a general range. My idea is that 

Buddhaghosa has made choice of that one, simply because he wanted to find 
some room, somewhere, for a story which he thought interesting. We might 
ask why he commences by relating the history of Udena’s birth and then that of 
VasuIadattS’s abduction ? It is clear that if we take the narrative en bloc the 
heroine is Samavati. One can understand that her history might be mixed up 
with that of Mngandiya, but the history of Vasuladatta is a mere digression. We 
have already noted that it was not at all in its proper place, and that it was break¬ 
ing off, quite uselessly, the sequence of the narrative. On the other hand, as the 
work begins with the section Udcnassa uflpalli, and that, as a heading of the 
sections of Vasuladatta and of Mflgandiya, we read the formulas.— Udcnassa pana 
a para pi Vdsuladatta nania devi a/iosi. A para pana Magandiya, nania ra/)/)o santikli 
axgainaiesif/Ptinaili lab/ti, the reader might be deceived into imagining that the 
author’s intention is to narrate a complete history of Udcna and his several 
wives. The composition of Buddhaghosa is of a hybrid character. It is a 
history of Samavati into which he has incorporated, in a very clumsy manner, 
two episodes of a legend of Udena, which, as we have seen, arc intimately con¬ 
nected with each other in the PapaAcasudani. 

We shall, again, come across the story of Samavati (t^yiunavati) in the Mula- 
Sarvastivflda-Vinaya. There the object seems more apparent. It is, if one judges 
by the episode of (^rimall receiving lessons from Qariputra which concludes it, to 
explain the liberty, given to his monks by the Buddha, to remain, under certain 
circumstances, in the king’s harem after sunset. * 

The essential part of the story might have been told in a few lines. The 
author has gone back a great deal. The history of ^yumilvat? is divided into 
two sections:—1st. Rvidrayaqa-avadfina, 2nd. Mukandika-avadana, which the 
compiler of the Divyavadana has given us in the wrong order, respectively XXXVII 
and XXXVI, but which the Chinese text places in their natural sequence, giving 
us also the portion suppressed in the Sanscrit compilation, t 

The first section (Rudruyapa) has for object to explain the origin of Cyamfi- 
vati. She is made to be the daughter of Bhiru, minister of Rudraynpa, king of 
Roruka. Bhiru has entrusted her to the nun, (,'aila, with instructions to take her 
to Kau^ambT, to his friend the merchant Ghosita. In the Pali commentary Cyfi- 
mavati was the daughter of a foreign merchant. Here, she is the daughter of a 
foreign minister. There she was flying from her native town, in which an epidemic 
was raging. Here, she flies from Roruka which ha? been destroyed by a rain of 
sand dust.* It is clear that, according to tradition, (^yamavatl, destined to wed 
Udayana, had to be a stranger, exiled to Kaugambi, as a result of her country’s 
misfortune, and had to be received there as an act of charity. As for giving her 
as the daughter of Bhiru of Roruka, it is simply a contrivance to bring in the story 

• C/. Huber. Et. dc lit. bouddliique, V, Lc s sources tin Divyavadana. Ilul. 4 /c I'Ec. 
fr. d'F.xt. Or., janv.—mars 1906, p. 27 du tirage A part. 

t The Chinese text has been analysed by Mr. Huber, /. 


of Rudrayapa, and of the destruction of Romka. That story has two points of 
contact with Udayana’s legend. First of all, the resemblance between the names 
Udayana and Rudrayapa (we find also Udrayana) has caused to be attributed to 
the second personage a trait which belonged to the first. In the second place, the 
presence at Roruka of the statue of the Buddha, brought from Kaupambi, may 
also have caused the confusion, but the two personages are in no way identical 
in spite of Mr. Kern’s assertion. Roruka is localized, with a great deal of pro¬ 
bability, by Mr. Huber, in Turkestan. 

The Tibetans * relate that Udayana, king of Boards (!) had a statue of the 
Buddha made of yellow sandal wood. Hiouen-Tsang says that Udayana, king 
of KauQftinbi, had that statue fashioned by an artist who, thanks to the favour of 
Maudgalyayana, had been to heaven to contemplate the Buddha,t and th,at on 
hearing of this, Prascnajit had a similar one made. 

Same story with the Jainas, but naturally it is a statue of the Jina. Udayana, 
the Sauvlrn, fought with I'radyota, who wanted to steal it away from himt That 
very statue of the Buddha, Hiouen-Tsang $ says he saw at Pi-mo (Bhimfl), 
where it was working miracles. From KaugilmbI, after the death of the Buddha, 
it took its flight through the air to the town of Roruka (Ho-lao-lo-kia). || As a 
result of the inhabitants having, at the king's order, covered with sand an arhat 
who was saluting the statue, the town was juried under showers of sand, and the 
statue was carried through the air from Roruka to Bhimn. 

In the Mula-Sarvastivada-Vinaya, the story of Rudrayapa begins with the 
exchange of presents between that king and Bimbisfira. The latter sends a 
portrait of the Buddha. On its reaching the place, some merchants of Madhya- 
dc^a explain to RudrAyapa the menning of the formulas which accompany it. 
RudrSyapa asks the Buddha for one monk ; the Buddha sends Katyayana with five 
hundred monks who make many converts. But they are not allowed to enter the 
harem, as this is forbidden by the Buddha. It is the nun C'aila, who with five hundred 
nuns, comes to preach the law to the king’s women. Rudrayapa, playing on the lute, 
to make the queen Candraprabha dance (a trail of Udayana’s legend) perceives on 
the body of his wife signs which foretell an early death. She, at once, avails herself 
of the seven days of life which remain to her, to be converted and instructed by 
the Buddha. She informs her husband that he must become a monk to be united 
again with her in the country of the Devas. Rudrayapa abdicates in favour of 
his son Qikhapclin, becomes a monk, and later on is put to death by the order of 

• Schiefner. Tib. Lebensb. t^dkya munis, 273. 

t Mdmoires II. 284.—according to another Chinese tradition, Udayana had £ first a statue 
cast in gold. CJ. Chavannes,,/. As., Xe s.. 11 (1908), p. 504. 

f Cunningham. 'A rch. Surv. Ill, 47. Kern has collected old documents on the images of the 
Buddha, Hist, tin bouddhisme duns Vlnde, 11, 157 sq. 

9 Mimoircs, II, 243 sq. 

Ij Gf. Huber. Et. dc lit. bouddhique, VIII, La .destruction dc Roruka, Rul. dc I'Ec. 
fr. d'Ext.— Or., juil.-dec. 1900. p. 335 sq. 

V This portion has been translated by Hurnouf, Intr., p. 341 sq. 


that same son, who fears for his throne. At last, Cikhaptjin’s impiety is tfie 
cause of the destruction of Roruka, as Hiouen-Tsang relates in some parts of his 
work. It is then that Bhiru entrusts his daughter Cyumftvati to Qaila's care. 

I pass over the story of Qyflmaka, son of the second minister, Hiru, entrusted by 
him to Katyfiyana, who flies followed by the guardian deity of the town of Roruka, 
as also the story " Once upon a time” which closes that section and Chapter 
XXXVII of the Divyavadfina, 

Follows, but only in the Chinese text, in a version altogether different from 
the Pali one, the history of the merchant Ghosila who became minister of Udayann 
and founded the Ghositlframa. CyUmavati, adopted by him, is sought after in 
marriage by several kings, amongst whom is Udayana. Her choice falls on 
Hattha|avaka,* king of Atavi, whose history is then given. The very day 
Cyamiivati arrives at Aiavi her finned becomes a convert. He is no longer allowed 
to marry her. In spite of the occurrence, (,'yamavati remains at Aiavi, and devotes 
herself to the service of the monks. A short time after, the king having died, she 
returns to Kautfimbi. There Udayana seeks her again in marriage, this time with 
success. The story of her maid, Kubjottara, and of the merchant of flowers (here 
of perfumes) follows, very similar to that we have already met in the Pali version. 
Kubjottara relates to Qyamavati the teachings of the Buddha. 

Next comes the section of Malyindika, which forms chapter XXXVI of the 
Divyavadfina. Makandika is a Brahmin of Kalmasadamya. He has a daughter 
of peerless beauty, Anupama, whom he ofTers in marriage to the Buddha. The 
Buddha refuses the offer and Anupama vows to him a mortal enmity. It is exactly 
the story of the Magandiya of Buddhaghosa. Follows the episode of the old monk, 
who falls in love with Anupama. Being snubbed by her, he dies of anger, and is 
hurled into hell. Next a long story " Once upon n time” (Siiphala and the witches 
of the Tam rad vl pa), very much curtailed in the Divyavadfina. The narrative 
starts again after the arrival of Makandika at Kaugfimbi. He halts, with 
Anupama, in a certain garden. The watchman of the garden informs Udayana. 
king of the Vatsas ; " Sire,’’ says he, "a beautiful woman, comely to.look at, really 
charming, is in the garden, just the kind that will suit Your Majesty.” The king 
goes into the garden, sees her and falls in love with her. Genuine love at first 
sight I She has enraptured his senses.-—He asks the hermit, Makandika: "To 
whom does that girl belong?” He replies, " Sire, she is my daughter, and 
belongs to no onef”—" Why dost not thou give her tome ?”—" Sire, she belongs 
to Your Majesty."—Anupama is then taken to the pjilace of the lawful wives, with 
a retinue of five hundred waiting women, and a daily allowance of five hundred 
kfirs.ipapas, for perfumes and garlands. 

Not long after, the king has occasion to engage two new servants one to 
announce gt*od news, and the other bad news. 

* As that portion is missing in the E^vynvadAna I borrow it from Mr. Huber {l.es Sgurces dii 
Div.). He gives the name Hatthulavaka under a Pfili form, because he borrows it from a Jturmese 
source (/. c. p. 18 n. 2 ). 


• Sometime after that incident, Udayana, Cyamavati and Anupama happened 
to l>e together. The king sneezed. " Homage to the Buddha” said Cyamavati. 
“ Homage to the king ! ” said Anupama. “ Sire, look, Qyamavati is eating 
Your Majesty’s bread, but it is to the Qramapa Gautama she does homage. ” 
“ Anupama,” said the king, " in this circumstance it is not so. ” “ QySmavati, 
who is very devout, has unthinkingly done homage to the Cramapa Gautama ”— 
She did not answer the king, but told one of the maids: " Girl, when the king, 
Qyamavati and myself are alone together, let a metal plate fall on the staircase. ” 
"All right, ” answered the maid. So, when the three were alone together, she 
let a metal plate fall on the staircase. “ Homage to the Buddha ” exclaimed 
Cyamfwati." The former scene is enacted again. 

Udayana shares his favours in turn, between Gyamavat! and Anupamit. The 
day, which was (^yAmAvati’s, she orders the bird-catcher to bring some hazel hens 
alive. The bird-catcher brings them. "Give them to Anupamit” says the king. 
Anupamii hears him, "Sire, it is not my turn, but Q'yfimftvatl’s. ” "Hallo 
man ! ” says the king, " go and take them to Qyimflvatl.”—The bird-catcher brings 
them to CyfimAvati und tells her to prepare them for the king. Says Cyfimftvati, 
“Am I a bird-catcher? To kill any jiving thing is no business of mine.” 
Anupamii had heard her; " Sire,” says she, " had she been told to prepare thorn 
for the (^ramaija Gautama, she and her maicj? would have prepared them at once.” 
The king thinks that it might be so. So he tolls the man to go and order her to 
prepare them for the Blessed One. Ashe was going, Anupamii tells him secretly 
" Kill them before thou takest them to her. ” He kills them, and takes them to 
CySmitvati.—" The king sends word that thou should’st prepare them for the 
Blessed One.” She with her maids sets to work at once. The bird-catcher goes 
to inform the king: "Sire, she has set to work with her maids." "Your 
Majesty has heard ”, says Anupama, " If it is not allowed to kill living things, it is 
not allowed to do it for the Qramapa; on the other hand, if it is allowed to do it 
for thcCramapa, it should also be allowed to do it for the king, but she said that 
she was not to kill for the king. How is that? ” Udayana, in a rage, wants to slay 
CyAmSvati. Follows the episode of the arrows which refuse to reach their aim. 
The king's wrath subsides, and he consents to have the Law explained before 
QyAmAvati in the harem. 

Rage of AnupamA, who thinks only of revenge. It so happens that Udayana 
is forced to set out on an expedition against a rebel vassal who has defeated the 
royal troops. He leaves Cy^Avatl to the care of MAkandika, with orders to 
carry out all her wishes. Anupama urges her father to help her in |*cr revenge. 
She begs and threatens by turns. At last he gives in and contrives a wile against 
Qyamavati. He goes to offer his services to her. She is not in need of anything. 
Yet, says she, "those young maids*, during the night, by lamp light, study the 
words of the Buddha. For that purpose they requite some bark from birch trees, 
some sesame oil, some pens, and pencils.” Makandika piles up all that inflam¬ 
mable material and sets fire to it. Meanwhile, the women’s parents flock together 
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to put out the fire. Makandika, sword in hand, obstructs the passage, fearing, 
he says, that they might violate the king's harem. Qyamavatl, thanks to the 
supernatural powers with which she has been endowed, as a reward for her merits, 
rises iyj in the air, delivers a short sermon and falls in the flames, with all her 
companions. Alone KubjottarA escapes. M&kandika gets rid of all the bodies and 
the parents of the victims go into exile lamenting those they have lost. 

The Buddha is informed of the incident. It is the occasion of a sermon. 

But who will take the news to Udayana ? " The man of bad nows ”1 He agrees, 
on condition that he be given an army, and, on a painted canvas, pictures repre¬ 
senting the whole scries of events, which have caused the death of Cyflmftvati. 
He goes into a foreign country and from there, giving himself out as a king, he 
writes to Udayana to ask him for assistance against Mftyu (Death) who has 
deprived him of his son. ‘‘He is mad,” thinks Udayana, who nevertheless sends a 
favourable reply, on condition that the sham king should first help him to 
chastise the rebel vassal. The rebel takes fright and makes his submission. The 
new ally urges Udayana to keep his promise. "Thou art mad", replies the king, 
" Has it ever been heard that any one has ever been brought back from Mrtyu’s 
place?” "Then look at this picture,” says the messenger. ” Qyamavatf Jias 
died in flames”! exclaims the king. " Thou hast said it.” "But for that 
stratagem I would have had thy heat* cut off.” 

On his return to Kau^ambi, Udayana orders Yaugandharayana to have 
Makandika and AnupamA burnt in the torture chamber. The minister shuts up 
Anupama in a cave. The king’s grief lasts for seven days. After a week, 
Udayana is consoled and asks for Anupama. Yaugandharayana confesses his dis¬ 
obedience, of which the king approves. AnupamA is taken out of the cave ; those 
seven days of fast have done her no harm. Udayana goes to see the Buddha, 
and asks him why Qyamftvatl has died in the flames and why her maid KubjottarA 
has been the only one to escape? The Buddha relates to Udayana a story 
" Once upon a time" and after the king’s departure relates a second, and a third 
story about Kubjottara and Anupamft in a previous existence. Those stories have 
no interest for us here. 

In a previous existence, Anupama had a friend, the daughter of a Brahmin, 
who, as a reward for having given alms to a monk, has obtained the favour to be 
reborn in her present existence, as a daughter of the householder Ghosila.* She 
is beautiful and her name is Qrimatl. Udayana falls in love with her and 
marries her. One day she asks to sec the monks, threatening to starve herself to 
death, if h*r wish is not complied with. Ghosila’s house is next door to the king's 
palace. Udayana orders his father-in-law to prepare in his house a meal for the 
monks, and to have an opening made in the wall separating the two houses, in 

• The DivynvadAna connects intimately, but in a clumsy way. the history of ^rimati in her 
present existence with that of AnupamA ig a previous one. In the Chinese version, followed by Mr. 
Huber (/. c., p. 20), the two stories have no connection whatever, ^rimati, in a previous existence, 
was not the young brahmin referred to above, but a servant mn^I of Ghosila. 
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order that Qhlmati may satisfy her curiosity. The Buddha sends (Jariputra,- 
who delivers a sermon to the queen. Against the rules, he remains to instruct 
her after sunset, because by that time she has not yet attained the state of 
(rotapatti. The Buddha approves of that conduct {vide supra). 

This last episode is simply an addition to illustrate an exception made to the 
rule of discipline. The personage of Qrfmati is merely a replica of that of 
(,'yamavali: same father, same wish to know the Buddha, same means used as in the 
story of (^yamfivati in the Pali commentary (making an aperture in the wall) but 
here without U day ana's consent. If then we suppress, at the end, the episode of 
(^rimati, and at the beginning, the whole Rudrayap.i-avadAna, which, as we have 
seen already, a very simple contrivance had allowed to connect with what followed, 
we have, remaining to us, exactly the story of ^yfunftvatf and Anupama. Exception 
made of the accessory details, the most important of which bear on the circum¬ 
stances of the arrival of (,'yamavatT at Kaugiunbl, and on the chastisement of 
Anupama, it is similar to the story of Sfunavati and of Magandiya in the Pali 
version. In spite of the Buddhist merits acquired by the heroines and of the 
stories " Once upon a time " related by the Buddha, it seems to me that, in its 
origin, that tale did not aim at edification. It was merely a harem drama; a king 
subcluing a jealous woman who tries, by every possible means, to destroy her rival, 
whom at last she causes to perish in a conflagration, a husband who chastises the 
guilty wife. The story ends as a tragedy in the Pali version, and as a comedy in 
the other one. I am quite willing to admit that the first inventor of the tale has 
made Cyamavati a Buddhist and Anupama an enemy of the Buddha, but I do not 
believe for a moment that the complicated tale has been put together to illustrate 
a point of discipline. What has happened in the case of other Buddhist stories, 
has happened in the case of this one also. The writers have drawn out of a 
profane stock which they have manipulated the best way they could. My idea is 
that their object was similar to that we must suppose in the compilers of the 
Mahftbhurata. The "ensemble" of the books of a particular school had, as a 
matter of principle, to contain everything : first of all, of course, doctrine, but 
also a full stock of legends. Those stories were for the simple-minded Buddhists 
what the Purapas have been for their Brahminic brethren. 

To sum up : Of a Udayana cycle we possess two lengthy fragments which, 
alone, Buddhaghosa had'blended together, but without being i\J>Ie to make them 
really one ! First, birth of Udayana and abduction of Vasavadatta. Secondly, 
Oyamavati and Anupama (eliminating Rudrayapa and Orimati). Excepting the stories 
of the hero's birth, which I have not found in the Vinaya of the Mula ; Sarvastiva- 
dins, the canon of that school gives us the two fragments, but separated, the first 
one being a part of the Pradyota’s legend. I am not surprised not to have found 
in it a complete Udayana’s cycle similar to the Pradyota’s cycle. The existence 
of one was bound to do some harm to the other. For instance, whilst in the 
Pradyots-’s legend, Udayana plays a part, far* from honourable, in the story of 
(^yamavati he is incontestably a sympathetic personage. He honours the 
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Buddha, Savours his preaching, goes and asks for his advice; a very little nlbre 
and he would become a convert. The cycle, from which this story is borrowed, 
was to the hero's glory. It was a counterpart to that of the Pradyota's story 
which the Mula-Sarvastivadins have inserted in their work. But from the fact 
that tfiey have borrowed only a part from the first story, it does not follow that it 
did not exist elsewhere in a more complete form. Buddhaghosa has been for a long 
time suspected to have been familiar with the literature of the North. Is it not 
possible that he may have known some story of Udayana. which has helped him 
to write the one he has given us? It is, of course, only a hypothesis but one 
which is plausible enough. Wherefrom did lie get the details about Udayana’s 
birth? And wherefrom come the other texts which supply us with particulars on 
Udayana and in which that personage is held in odour of sanctity? 

According to the Tibetan tradition, the Buddha converted Udayana whose 
son, Rasfrapala, joined the religious state.* The Karma-gatakaf says the same 
of his son ParapA (supposing Udayana, king of Suvira, to be the same with 
Udayana, king of Kaufftmbi). In the Sariiyultft-Nikaya (Part IV, No. 127) we see 
Udena being instructed by BharadvAja. The same in the Karma-Pataka which is 
preserved in the Tibetan version. Piyclola BharadvAja is represented as preaching 
in the (Jhositarama; Udayana seeing a great concourse of people going there, 
goes himself to pay a visit to the S^inl ! BharadvAja docs not salute him. The 
king feels very angry at this snub, and, some time later, he returns to the 
GhositarAma quite determined to have the head of the proud monk cut olT. This 
one lays a curse upon the king, and, for six months, Udayana, who lias lost his 
way whilst hunting, loses his memory also, and lives in a low condition with a 
cowherd. After that period of trial, his memory returns and with it comes Faith. 
He entertains Piptjola BharadvAja with great magnificence f«*r seven days. The 
Buddha, having come to KaugambI, receives with all his community the king’s 
hospitality for three months and preaches the Law. X The first portion of 
that story is found in a different form at the beginning of the JAtaka 407 
{FausbHIl IV, 37.3 sq.). The holy man Piixjola BharadvAja, travelling through the 
air, stops to spend the hot hours of the day in Udayana’s park, at Kosimbi. 
The king comes with his wives to recreate himself. As for one week he has 
been indulging in drink, lie falls asleep; the women scatter themselves over 
the park, picking up flowers and fruits. They come across the monk who starts 
preaching to theffi. The king wakes up. " What lias become of those foolish 
women,” he exclaims. He is told that they are all around a monk, who is 
preaching to them. Furious, Udayana wants to have the monk devoured by red 
ants. He orders that a bagful of them should be thrown on him. The holy man 
escapes and, rising in the air, goes to the Jetavana to relate the adventure to the 
Buddha. _ 


• Schiefner, Tib. Lebcnsb. Ctik., 269. 
f Fcer, K.-C. (89. VII. 7) J. As.. iXe s.. 17 (1901), p. 439 sq. 


* ‘Udayana’s story was certainly well known, and we find in the Jataka (400, 
Fausboll III, 384 sq.) a very precise allusion to the abduction of VasuladaltA as 
related by the Auhakathftof the Dhammapada. That allusion could not have any 
meaning except for readers very familiar with all the details of the Jegend. 
The she-elephant, BhaddavatikA, comes to sec the Buddha who is staying in the 
Ghositarama. She complains of her master, Udena ; “Formerly”, she says, “ he 
honoured me, looked after me, saying : “To thee I owe my life, my kingdom and my 
wife , now he neglects me, because I am old and incapable to render any service.” 

The Buddha goes to see the king. "Where is Bh.uldavatika ? " he asks. “ I do 
not know” answers Udena.—The Buddha shames him on account of his ingrati¬ 
tude. Hereafter Udena must nirround Bhaddavatikfl with the same care as formerly. 

One of the Chinese versions of the Dhammapada, which has been translated 
by S. Beal * represents, in section XXXIII, Udayana as a very devout king. That 
section, which Beal has not identified, is simply the story of (^yflmAvatl and of Anu- 
pamA, but very much abridged and arranged for purposes of edification, which means 
that it is quite different from its original form. I leave the reader to judge. 

The Buddha is at Kaucambi in the vihara called Mi-yin (lovely sound, says 
Beal—it is the Ghositarama). He is preaching the Law to Devas and men. At 
that time, the king of KaugfimbI was Udayana and the queen had a great reputa¬ 
tion for chastity (it is Cyilwavart). Having heard of the presence of the Buddha, 
the king, the queen and the maids go to listen to him, and become his disci¬ 
ples. At the same time, a certain Brahmin had a daughter of peerless beauty (it 
is the translation of her name, Anupamfi). Smitten with the handsome looks of 
the Buddha he offers her to him. The Buddha refuses. Furious, the Brahmin 
offers her to Udayana, who weds her and makes her his second queen. She be¬ 
comes jealous of the first one and contrives a wile to ruin her. One day, that her 
rival is engaged in her devotions, which she cannot interrupt, she manages for the 
king to send for her. The first queen does not obey the order. In a rage, Uda¬ 
yana has her brought before him and endeavours to pierce her with arrows, but the 
arrows instead of reaching the aim return to him.t—What is that magic power ?— 
It is that I have found a refuge in the three jewels.—Udayana sends back the 
second queen to her parents and goes to sec the Buddha. General conversion. 

It is also, as a zealous disciple of the Buddha, that Udayana is represented 
in the Jdayana-vatsardja-pariPfccha . That text exists in three versions in the 
Chinese Tripifaka-X The frame-work is borrowed from the Mskandika-avadftna. 

• Texts from the Buddhist Canon commonly known as " Dhammapada " with accom¬ 
panying narratives. 

t In connection with arrows which refuse to reach their aim, but return to the bowman, 
sec the story of the "Gazelles of wind, " B.K.C.S., VIII. 

Z Catalogue of Nanjio. 38 ; Utlayaiui-vatsa-rRja-puriprcchu. Translated by Kil-cu of 
the Western Tsin dynssty, A.D. 265-316-788 : 

ButUBia-bhlisita-mahuyana-raja-par iprcchd-sutra. » Translated by (FA-Mien) Dharmadeva, 
a v ram ana of the Nillanda (973-1001)—23 (29) : Udayana-vatsa-rdja-pariprccltd. Translated by 
Hodhiruci of the Thfui dynasty, A.IV 618—907. 


Let ?ts see, first, No. 38 of Nanjio. During the reign of Udayana at Kau?amb?, 
a man, called Makandika, has a daughter who owes to her peerless beauty the name 
Anupama. Kings and great personages seek her in marriage, but Makandika, having 
seen oji the Buddha’s body the thirty-two marks, will have, for son-in-law, no one 
else but him. In spite of his wife’s remonstrances, he goes, and offers Anupama 
to the Buddha. The Buddha’s refusal and preaching. All exactly similar to the 
version of that talc quoted above. Makandika asks the Buddha whether it 
would be the proper thing td give his daughter to the king. The Buddha does 
not give any reply. Makandika, accordingly, offers Anupama to the king, who 
accepts her with joy, and has a palace built for her. It so happens that the law¬ 
ful queen is a devotee of the Buddha. Anupama, who is jealous of her, calumniates 
her to the king, and docs her best to throw suspicion on her relations with the 
Buddha. The credulous king attempts to slay the queen with arrows. The 
miracle, we have already seen, takes place. Udayana, in a great state, goes to 
see the Buddha, confesses his crime, and begs for forgiveness. "1 am of a ferocious 
temperament, easily provoked to anger, full of indulgence for myself I am 
without any for others. Goaded on by the three kinds of poison (//-«/*», krbdha, 
mb ha), I take my pleasure in doing evil. Listening to the mischievous advice of 
women I am no distinguishcr between good and evil. Hell will be my lot after 
my death. Have mercy upon me, O M'hou, who hast got the Light? Teach me in 
detail the real aspect of these monsters, who are hidden under the feminine form." 
Buddha replies that, from the day men give themselves up to the pleasures of the 
flesh, they suffer from those monsters. The Buddha’s speech is developed in four 
lengthy parts : The man addicted to carnal pleasures, thinks only of women ; he 
deviates from the right paths, becomes sceptic as to the truth, is no longer able 
to distinguish between what is pure and what is impure; he forgets his parents, 
neglects, for a woman’s sake, to show them the gratitude he owes them—instead of 
remaining pious, honest, respectful of the $ramaijAS as he was whilst a student 
before going into the world; he no longer gives alms, does no longer care about a 
future life ; lie amasses riches not to do good, but to satisfy his passions, etc. At 
last, the Buddha gives in gathas a long exposition of the evils due to the society 
of women. It is a lengthy riquisitoire. Udayana acknowledges the truth of that 
teaching, promises not to break any more the duties commanded by religion and 
goes away convytcd. No. 788 of Nanjio gives the same story and the same 
preaching, but much more developed. The Buddha is at Kaugambi, in the garden 
Ghosita or Ghosila, with five-hundred monks. At that time, Anupama, daughter of 
Makandik^ is jealous of the queen, Gyamfivati, and very anxious to get rid of 
her. She makes Udayana believe that Gyamavati and her five-hundred women are 
having improper relations with the Buddha and his monks—then follow the story 
of the king's wrath, of the miracle, of the questions and answers of Udayana and 
Qyamavatl as in the Makandika-avadana. The preaching of GyAmavatl (in gathas) 
is largely developed. The rest as*in No 38, but’more detailed. The whole preach¬ 
ing of the Buddha is in gathas. 


No. 23(29) of Nanjio is a more modern version of No. 38, but, in the*arrange¬ 
ment of the material, agrees better with No. 788. The scene is in the garden 
Ghosila, where the Buddha is with twelve-hundred-and-fifty monks; the jealous 
woman is called Devakanya (it is an equivalent of Anupama).* 

To sum up, the legend has been interpreted as favourable to Udayana. If it 
has been chosen to serve as a framework for the Buddha’s preachingonwomen.it is 
because it supplies a memorable instance to what degradation licentiousness can 
lead a king, and also because it was generally admitted that the guilty king had been 
converted. The trails of the drama in which Udayana was an actor have become 
softened. He himself has appeared, in the end, under the figure of a devotee, duly 
converted, almost a saint, in any case, a personage of the Lcgendc dorce of 
Buddhism. 

I am inclined to believe that there existed at Kau^ambi, on the local hero, 
Udayana, a cycle of stories either in writing or handed down by oral tradition, 
more comprehensive than what has passed into the Buddhist text. That kind of 
Vdayanatarita was naturally to the hero’s glory ; a mystery surrounded his birth, 
through magic powers he had been able to recover the throne of his father, he 
knc,w the charms wherewith to tame elephants and also his hand never left the 
enchanted viqa, a gift from divine ascetics or from nagas. He possessed flying 
chariots and was on terms of intimacy with the Genii. I do not see why we should 
not accept the testimony of Guofitjhya about details which agree so well with the 
rest of the legend. He is a. chivalrous prince, fascinating, addicted to pleasure, 
loved by women, horn under a lucky star: prisoner of his sworn enemy the perfidi¬ 
ous Prndyotn, he escapes and carries away his daughter. His life is made up of 
gallant adventures and dramas of love. One of his wives, jealous of her rival, set 
fire to the palace to cause her to perish. On the other hand, he is also gener¬ 
ous and a friend of the monks. 

Buddhism has adopted that personage and given him an honourable place 
among the contemporaries of the Buddha. It was for Guoadhya to make him the 
prototype of romance and of comedy. 

points of Contact between the Brhatkatha and tiii: 

BUDDHIST LEGENDS 

A rapid glance at the first " lambhakas ” of the Brhatkatha makes it clear to 
us that Gupatjhya was taking liberties with the legend, as is onl^ natural with a 
romancer, but also that he knew it in detail in the form in which it has come to us. 

The Bharatarohaka, who is the minister of Pradyota in the Brhatkatha, is 
no one else but the Bharata, formerly a husbandman under the name of Ghrapa, 

• Vide also No. 1350 of Nanjio : the Dhydna-nistha-samndhi-sutrn treats in passing of 
bad words ( durbhSsita ) and goes on " After that wc must mention king Udayana who took 500 
arrows to shoot." Follows an abridgment of the story of Cyiimavatl and of Anupama. It is intro¬ 
duced by,the formula " As in the Pi-Io-king (VIra-sittra ?) the avadana of king Udayana says.” 
The original is by Sangharak?a who belonged to the court of Kanaka ; the translation by 
Kumarajiva, in 402 and 407. 




who figures in the narrative of the Mula-Snrvftstivada-Vinaya. That narrative 
shows him to us loaded with favours by his master who goes so far as to 
wash his feet in public, that favourite Bharatarohaka, so beloved by Pradyota, that 
the king falls into a decline at the news of his death. In this connection, we 
may note how much more does the Clokasamgraha agree with the data ‘ supplied 
by the legend than the Cashmerian version. Bharatarohaka dies sometimfe before 
his master. This is natural. According to the legend, both are more or less 
contemporaries and both are in an advanced age. It is the sons of Bharata¬ 
rohaka, Rohantaka and Suroha, who act as ministers to Gopfila, Pa I aka and 
Avantivardhana. On the contrary, the Cashmerian version is guilty of an 
anachronism in making Bharatarohaka the minister of PA I aka, at a time when 
Avantivardhana has reached man’s estate, when his cousin, NaravAhanadatta, 
is Cakravartin, and when Udayana and Vasavadatta have committed suicide, 
satiated with happiness and a long life. 

The continual sleeplessness, from which Pradyota was suffering in the legend, 
has become, in the Brhatkathfi, the cause of his death. That death is preceded 
by acts of cruelty as we read in the Vinayn, more especially, the slaughter of the 
Brahmins (B.K.C.S., 1, 89) which forms the subject-matter of one of the last 
sections. . * 

Only l’radyota’s death is recorded in the Brhatkathfi—at least in what has 
been preserved of it, but allusions are made to incidents of his life, which we find 
in his legend. One night, Pradyota had a certain dream which the court 
Brahmins refused to interpret—similar detail in the narration of the Vinaya.—That 
dream is interpreted by the Brahmin, Qaptjilya, who at first is victim of his out¬ 
spoken language, but, subsequently, is loaded with honours. This personage 
is no other than the Brahmin of the legend, who alone having had the courage to 
speak out the truth, becomes the king’s purohitn. There is also the dream fore¬ 
telling Pradyota’s death within seven fortnights, which we can compare with the 
prediction of Parana (in the Karma-gataka, v. snfr,t) which foretells the king’s 
death within seven days. 

Pradyota, says Budhasvainin, left to his future heir, Gopala, every liberty to 
amuse himself. The legend gives us information on the extraordinary facilities 
he was granting, on that point, to his women themselves. Gopfila succeeds his 
father; in the narration of the Vinaya he is the crown prince. We need not 
insist on the facf that the traits of the nature of Pradyota the choleric, have been 
exactly preserved. As for the events, Gupadhya collects them and develops the 
narration in a different manner, but his part of invention is very small. 

It is not altogether the same in the story of Udayana. There was no reason 
for Gupfulhya to spare Pradyota, But he had to present to us, in Udayana, a 
hero always.noble and sympathetic. The future Cakravartin could not possibly 
be born from a family in which the least stain could be found. Whether 
Gupadhya has voluntarily improvsd the legend, or rather, whether he has«found it 
at Kaupambi, already arranged entirely to the hero’s giory, the figure of Udayana 


doe? not exhibit, in his work, any unpleasant character. Even the story of his 
mother, Mrgiivatl, has been modified intentionally. In the legend she 
lives as his wife with a hermit who has given her shelter. In the B^hatkatha, 
she remains pure and finds her husband again. That was more decent. As for 
the rest of the episode, Guoadhya reproduces it faithfully. Udayana, says the 
legend, receives from the hermit the. magic lute, but we are not told where it 
comes from. Guo&<Jhya tells us how the hermit contrives to make Udayana 
receive it from the Nagas. The difference is in the abundance and not in the 
nature of the details. Udayana chirms the elephants of the forest and they take 
him on their back (in the Clokasaipgraha as well as in the legend). Only, the 
circumstance of the return to Kaugambi cannot be the same as, in the Bfhatkathu, 
Udayana’s father is still alive, but between the Cashmerian and the Nepalese 
versions it is the latter which agrees more with the legend, as^atdnlka has nothing 
to do with his son’s return and as Udayana returns accompanied by his mother 
and with the help of the magic powers. 

Gup&^hya still reproduces the legend faithfully when he places the abduc¬ 
tion of Vasavadattfl just at the beginning of Udayana’s reign. I may refer to 
what has been said as to the order followed by Buddhaghosa in the Atthakathft 
of the Dhammapada. Must we believe the Cashmerian version, when it relates 
that Pradyota was anxious to have Udayana as a son-in-law, and when it shows 
Udayana in chains no doubt, but yet in a posture less humiliating than in the 
legend ? I cannot tell,—the Clokasaipgraha having suppressed the whole of the 
Udayanacarita,—but in that version I have come across so many inaccuracies, 
due to the desire to do away with anything that might look vulgar in the several 
adventures, not to have some suspicion in regard to it. 1 note details which 
betray an intimate connection between that narration and that of the Mula- 
Sarvastivada-Vinaya. In both, Yaugandharayaija comes to get information, with 
Vasantaka according to the Kathasaritsfigara, under the name of Vasantaka accord¬ 
ing to the narration of the Vinaya. In both, he acts the part of a madman to avoid 
suspicion; in both, a Kftficanamaln plays a part; the Kathasaritsfigara gives her 
as a confidante of Viisavadattu, the legend as a sister of YaugandharSyapa. I should 
not be surprised, were that section of the BrhatkathA to be brought to light 
again, if one would not find, in the rest of the story, a connection with the Mtila- 
Sarvistivfida-Vinaya, closer than the Kathasaritsfigara leads us to suspect. One 
instance: we have in the Clokasaipgraha (11,41) an allusion that it is as a 
charmer of elephants and not as a musician that Udayana became famous at 
Pradyota’s court. Besides, it is incredible that this story should not have existed 
in the local traditions of Kau^fimbi with, no doubt, original characteristics. 

From the seduction of Vfisavadattfi, the divergence becomes greater between 
the Brhatkalha and the text of the Vinaya, but it is easy to see that- Gupsdhya 
continues to draw from the same sources. The account of the flight of the lovers 
on Bhadoavati’s back is borrowed from them. The pursuit of the fugitives by 
Palaka mounted on Nalagiri is an imitation of the pursuit of Jivaka by Kaka. ^ 


On£ might, at first sight, think that GuijStJhya has omitted the most lengthy 
portion of the legend, the story of Cyimilvati and of AnupamS. This is not the 
case. It is possible that he may have narrated, after the story of Visavadatta’s 
marriage, the story of the amours of Udayana with other women, but he has done 
better. From the story of Anupama he has built up, in transforming it, that of 
Padmavati. This last personage, who does pot figure in the legend, is a creation 
of GupS^hya, who makes of her a type of sweetness and docility quite the 
opposite of Anupama, but we must remember by what means Udayana 
conquered this new spouse. She will not be given to him if he has 
already a wife alive. The ministers conceive the idea of setting fire to 
VAsavadattA’s palace, and to spread the lying rumour that the queen has 
perished in the flames. Udayana is heart broken, but as we are told in some 
other passage that a king’s grief lasts only for seven days, he marries Padmavati. 
No use could be made of the personage of CyAmAvati. She was very holy and 
there was no room for her in a love romance. Gupfujhya seems to have suppressed 
her, but, as in her life there was a dramatic episode, he has transferred it to 
Vasavadatla. Anupama’s story would also have been out of place in the Bfhat- 
kathA. PadmAvail has taken her place, and of her atrocious life, remains only the 
conflagration transformed from a criminal outrage into an innocent artifice. 

Even the account of Udayana'^ death has been made use of by Gupatjhya. 

* Can there be any comparison one might well ask ?—In Pradyota’s legend, Udayana 
is a tyrant whom VSsavadaltA causes to fall into a pit where his body becomes 
the prey of dogs. In the Bfhatkatha he is a hero who, weary of the vanities of 
this world, commits suicide and is taken up to heaven in an aerial chariot. Yet, 
the story is substantially the same. In both narratives, Udayana is killed because 
he falls into a precipice; in both, Vftsavadattfi follows him in death. Only, the 
compilers of the Vinaya have made the figure of Udayana look as black as possible 
whereas Guqfitfhya has idealized it. 

It is not easy to doubt that, between the Hj-hatkatha and the legends of 
Pradyola and Udayana, as wc find them in the Mula-Sarvastivada-Vinaya, there 
is an intimate connection. This observation has an importance of its own. Once 
again the Bfhatkatha is localized in a region which goes from KauQambi to 
Ujjayini. The legend qf Gupatjhya docs not deceive us as to that part of India 
in which he was writing. On the other hand, if this were the place for a more 
lengthy discussion about the sect of the Mula-Snrvnstivadins, I should ask myself 
whether that sect did not have a special connection with Gupatfhya’s country¬ 
men. 9 

The rest of the Brhatkatha will not detain us long. After the history of 
Udayana, we come to unexplored ground. Naravahanadatta has no prototype in 
the legend.. As for the accessory tales, not having anything positive to prove 
their authenticity, the study of their origin could not give us anything definite on 
the sources of the Brhatkatha.* With regard to most, if not all, we«are sure 
that Gupaclhya has not invented them. It is certain that there is nothing 


Buddhistic in many of them. To give only one instance: the story of 
Trita in the well is very ancient, but it is in Vedic literature that it is found. To 
tell the truth, it is specifically neither Brahmin nor Buddhistic. It is the story of 
a traveller thrown into a well by his companions in a caravan, who wanted,to rob 
him, and who is saved by a miracle as a reward for his merits. The substance of 
the story remaining the same, each-one could accommodate the denouement 
according to his own religious persuasion. The Rg-Vedn (I, 105) knows that tale. 
It is found also in several Brahmanic stories.* For Gupadhya to have been able 
to mention it, is a proof that it has always been existing in folklore. Still, it is 
in Buddhistic texts that one has a better chance to come across tales made use of 
by Gupfitjhya or at least stories of the same .kind. Thus, the whole story of 
Viqvabhadra, the carpenter, is found in the Kandjur. The first half, which 
mentions the wonderful skill of the Greeks, is found in one of the talcs published 
by Schiefner {Bui. dt /'Ac. Imfier. dcs Sciences dr Sf-P'et ., XXI (1876) p. 19-1). 
The second half, the story of the newly-married husband, who having gone into a 
foreign land returns in secret on a Hying machine to see his wife, is related in the 
Karma-Pataka (36, 111,4 ; Feer, J. As., IX e. s. 17, p. 269). Again, in the Kandjur 
we find stories of skilful artisans, (Schiefner, l.c., p. 193), notably of Greeks 
{ibidem, p. 288). The ingenious deductions of Gomukha, from the traces of 
Amrtagati's footsteps, are somewhat similar to passages found in the tales of the 
Chinese Tripitaka.t It is almost superfluous to remind my readers how frequent 
in the Buddhistic texts are stories of merchants, of caravans, and of shipwrecks. 
The reason of those analogies is simply that the Buddhistic legend draws, like 
GuQftdhya, from a cycle profane and popular. It is likely that, if we possessed 
the rest of the contemporary profane literature, it would exhibit the same 
characteristics. 

CHAPTER V 

The Originality and Influence of gunadhya 

It is not Udayana whom Gupft<^hya has chosen to be the hero of his Brhal- 
kalha* He has imagined for that fascinating king a son endowed to a more 
eminent degree with all the qualities which the legend attributed to the father. 
Udayana’s history has become the portico of the vast edifice of the “Great Story” 
of which Pradyota’s story may be considered as the threshold. But the rest of the 
narrative—1 mean of the framework—has been invented by O-ipiidhya. With 
him, the pale Ristrapfila (or Carapa ?) who, in the Buddhistic legend, was a monk, 
or the BodhirSjakumara, of whom it records an act of cruelty,* has become the 
young man, destined by Fate to ascend the throne of the Genii, tire brilliant 

* Cf. Sayana [ad R.-V., 1, 105) mentioning the tradition of the <,'AtyAyanins: Jaiminiyo- 
HrJhmana fOertel, J.A.O.S., XVIII. p. is): Hrhaddcvatfi (III 13J sq.) ; MahAbhftpua (IX, 36. 

7 sq.). 

t Cf. E. Chavaunes, Fables et conies dtr l' hide extraits «In Tripituka chinois.—Actes du 
XlVeC.Cdes Or.. S, P. 136-13$. 

t Jataka 353 (F., Ill, 157). 


NaravJhanadatta, beloved of women and protected by the Enchanters. In taking 
round the world that seeker after adventures, Gunadhya uses, at his sweet will, the 
epic or the familiar style, and passes from an enchanted to a real world. With the 
career jf the future Cakravartin are associated, on one side, men engaged in the 
pursuits of earthly life, on the other, those mysterious VidyAdharas, whom 
Gunn<;lhya did not invent, but who owe to Jiim their passing from the popular 
tales into classical literature. 

Indian critics have made no mistake on that point. Authors, in no uncertain 
voice, vouch for the fact that the real hero of the HrhalkalhA* * * § is Naravahana- 
datta, and the fantastic character of his adventures has impressed popular imagi 
nations very vividly. The terms eitrar/AA , rismayirasapfinjii are'those used, in 
preference, to qualify the Brhatkathi.t Later on, when the Aa/AA, as a literary 
genre, has assumed divers forms, the RrhaLkathft has always been distinguished 
from subsequent Aa/AAs in that it was par eveeUenee the type of the Cnkravartin’s 
history. Hemacandra, in his KAvyftnug.’isana, makes the Bvhatkathft a special 
section in the general category, Aa/AA, and anxious, no doubt, to group under its 
name the several versions which had been made of it, like the Cashmcrian 
Brhatkathftsaritsftgara—and the early imitations, he takes the term in a general 
sense. " A Aa/AA, when it is divided into lambhakas, and when it has a fnncitul 
subject matter like the history of % Naravflhanadatta, etc., takes the name of 
•Brhatkathft ” t 

We must admit that Gupndhya has not drawn only on his own imagination 
for the whole of Naravflhanadatta’s story. To conceive the type of the future Cakra¬ 
vartin, he has had only to make use of what popular belief supplied him. The notion 
of Cakravartin is intermingled with that of the Buddha. The same being, bom 
with the thirty-two favourable marks, is destined, if he lives in the world, to become 
a Universal Emperor, if he gives up the world, a Buddha. As there are officially 
seven Buddhas, there are similarly seven Cakravarlins. The legend of Gmiatfhya 
demanded that he became the historian of the seven, and that the story of Mara- 
vahanadatta should be the last section—the only one now extant of his Brhnt-kathn.ft 
Naravahanadatta is born with the thirty-two marks,|| his birth has been a joy for 
earth and heaven like the birth of a Buddha. His destiny develops itself under the 
influence of a power which cannot be avoided, which, in each episode of his life, 
in an invisible manner, but according to a hidden plan, makes him ascend, one by 
one, the steps whffch must lead him to the final triumph. He has difficulties to 
surmount, but, in the end, he conquers the seven jewels and supernatural powers, 

• Ex. : Peficastavf. /. c. ; v. supra p. 17; Hemacandra, KAvyjinuptsana citfi infra. 

t Ex. : Kuvalay&nanda, 1. c .; v. supra p. 15 ; Kitvyildar^a (com. do Jlvananda ad I. 3S). etc. 

X LambiuikitAdbhiitfirtlm nnravKhanndaUftdicaritavad BrhatkathS (K&vyftnugasana, VIII, • 
id. dc la Kuv.-s-M., P. J40). 

§ We may note that, for that very reason, oilier stories of " cakravartin* ", like that of 
Suryaprabhu, had necessarily to be called Brhatkaihfi. Hemacandra would have classified them 
under the category of “ HfliatkathS ". 

J\ B.K.g.S . XXI. 30-55. 
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aifd becomes the Universal Emperor for the duration of a mahakalpa. Ii we imag¬ 
ine, by a radical evhemerism , the story of the Buddha to take place in a world of 
bourgeois adventures, if we replace the conquest of enlightenment by that of the 
magic arts, we have the scheme of the history of a Cakravartin. It is the legend of 
the Buddha, fallen to the level of a romance of adventures. Many a narrative, 
in accordance with that formula, mus; have been written for the amusement of 
merchants and women. GunAdhya would have had little merit, in composing his 
romance, if the Bfliatkatha had not been distinguished, first of all, by the style of 
which, unfortunately, we cannot judge now, and also by the wealth of an 
inventive imagination, which knows how to vary the adventures by the art of 
knitting them in a narrative which never allows interest to lag, more especially, 
by the gifts of conceiving types and of depicting characters and passions. 

We have already seen with what skill the complicated adventures of NaravS- 
hanadatla arc made to fit in a framework borrowed from the RAmAyapa. I would 
emphasise here traits of greater value, and also more original. The mixture of 
lyrism and realism, of epic and 'bourgeois romance, seems to me to characterise 
GupA<,lhya’s work. He has purposely chosen as heroes the VidyAdharas, those 
" masters of magic arts” (men gods), who are more interesting than the gods, as 
says £iva at the beginning of the Author’s legend, because they have passions, 
suffer like men, and yet arc of a higher osder than men. The VidyAdhara is a 
creation of popular imagination, in whom are amalgamated the traits of the' 
antique gandharva, of the yogin and of the arhat, The Brahmanical Pantheon 
has welcomed it. The RAmAyapa and the MahAbharata, without speaking of 
the PurApas, mention the VidyAdharas. They are associated with the 
Gandharvas, the Ynk$as, the Siddhas, the CArnpas, the Kiipnaras, in diva’s 
cortege, where they figure as musicians and singers. We also find them by the 
side of the Daityas, the Danavas, the Bhutas, the PipAcas, the RAksnsas.* The 
reason is that the VidyAdhara, like the Gandharva, has a double face. On one 
side, he is amiable, artist, given up to love, a being of light and of justice, 
altogether a Prince Charming and a kind of kniglU-errant, the refuge of the 
oppressed innocents, such as JlmutavAhana sacrificing himself to save the young 
naga, or Amrtagati appearing just in time to draw NaravAhanadatta out of the 
well, or the cakravartin restoring Suratamafijari to her husband. On the other 
hand, licentious, jealous and cruel, he is the ravisher of women, the dangerous 
magician, who roams everywhere in quest of adventures, the demon with whom one 
frightens little girls. KaliiigasenA, seated one night on her terrace, in the 
moonlight pl iys with MadanamanjukS who is only a child. She is sipging to her 
a popular song “ Come over, VidyAdhara, come and carry away this beautiful little 
one.” f She is taken at her word; the wicked Manasavega comes down, seated 
on a ray of the moon, and attempts to carry off the child. This is the origin of 


• Er. : BhAgavaia—P., X, lxSxv, 41. 

t Ebi vidyndliara chi grhnncmAm suriipifc*m...(B.K.^.S., XII, 13). 
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all MadaflamanjukA’s misfortunes. These traits permitted Gupadhya to vary l?is 
gallery of vidyadharas, to make some wicked and traitors like Ipphaka (or Ityaka), 
Minasavega or Vikacika, the others, generous and faithful, like Amrtagati or 
Captjasiitiha. 

Another element of diversity : the means, by which the magic sciences are 
acquired or one becomes a vidyadhara, is simply to be a magician. One becomes a 
vidyadhara by the grace of predestination like Naravithaondatta, by the virtue of 
asceticism like Suryaprahha or simply and solely by generosity of mind like TflrAva- 
loka. Butin any case, one must be in possessionof " formulas." Itisnot Gunadhya 
alone who says so. Citraketu, according to the Bhilgavata-Puriloa, obtained the 
sovereignty over the Vidyadharas, because he had in his possession a magic prayer 
which had been given to him by N Arad a.* It is easy enough to sec how that idea 
has originated. The yogin, in popular belief, is a being who has become super¬ 
human, because “ he knows". This is the case also with the arhat of Buddhism. 
No longer subject to the limitations of matter, great or small at will, visible or 
invisible, luminous or obscure, pastmasters of illusion, they are in reality 
" Vidyadharas”. GupAtjliyn, in Imagining—for 1 find that idea only in the 
Brbatkathft—a nation of Vidyadharas, who inhabit the northern plateaux of the 
Himalaya, who have kings, laws, cities, lawcourts, passions, and wars, who recruit 
themselves from their children, on condition that their parents consent to reveal 
to them the magic sciences, and also from other human beings, is only conforming 
himself to the popular belief. He who is in possession of "knowledge" escapes 
from the human world. He is at liberty to go and live in the enchanted city, 
mornlly little different from our own world, but where everything is made of gold, 
where one lives a whole mahAkalpa, where one is free from physical pain and 
where one is master of natural forces. It is a conception of " deliverance”, 
childish and much realistic, in souls strongly attached to sensible realities, and 
who dream of an earthly paradise. I do not pretend that they have taken 
seriously the constructions of their fancy, but there is no doubt that they have 
taken keen pleasure in them. 

Another symptom of that state of mind is the adoration of Kuvera, god of 
treasures, and also god of the Kokapalns, who guard the region of the Noith. He 
is intimately associated by Gupiidhya with the Vidyadharas, perhaps on account 
of his " habitat” and also, probably, because lie is the god from whom one asks 
material favours.• The place of Kuvera, in Hinduism, docs not appear as very 
brilliant, but that is no reason why this patron of merchants should have had few 
followers. We find traces of his worship everywhere, in the Magadha, the 
Gandhiira, I'fcpal. and Tibet. Hemacandra attributes twenty-two namest to him. 
The scoliast, some more, and the Brhatkatlia many more still. In many ways he 
seems to be identical with £iva. In his city Alaka. he is the chief of the Vidya¬ 
dharas ; like C»va, lie has his court of Gapas and of Genii of every description. His 

* Bh.—P.. VI, xvi, 28. * * 
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mountain, the Hemakuta, is the holiest of abodes, says Kalidasa, and ii is there 
that the poet makes C&kuntala live with the holy man Marica. Here again, Gup5- 
dhyadoes not innovate. He conforms himself to the popular worship. Jn Nepal, 
Kuvera is identified with Mahakala and he is worshipped there, as a domestic 
deity. Buddhism also knows Kuvera. In the Gandhara we meet an extensive 
worship of Kuvera, among the northern Buddhists. In the Brhatkathii, he is par 
excellence, the Riljarajn, the Devadeva. . 

Gui.iudhya tickled the taste of his readers by means of those wonderful tales 
where the marvellous may have been of a lower order, but which were for that very 
reason, all the more appreciated. It is, more especially, by depicting a fantastic 
world that he has attained a lasting fame, though this has done him some harm 
also. The word B\hatkathil came to mean the story of the Vidyadharas. That 
made it easy to include, under that same title, other tales of a similar character. 

It is remarkable that his fame is not based more on his dramatic genius and 
on the types, very human, which he has created. The reason may be, that those 
two traits having become classics, have been looked upon as common property. 
The type of Udayana, the Hindu Don-Jnan, owes its use as a model for dramatic 
authors to Gugacjhya. When Hemacandra gives Udayana as an example 
of the second type of heroes—the-tender-hearted and frivolous *—it is a question 
whether lie had in his mind the hero of the Buddhistic legends or the King of the 
Brhatkatha, the friend of the fine arts and of the dance, given to love and pas¬ 
sionate without any barbarian character, such as copied by Harsa in Ratnftvali 
and in Priyadargikfi. Udayana, in that respect, has done some harm to Narava- 
hanadatta. Guruldhya had modelled the second on the first; artist like his father, 
loving and loved like him, he differs from him only in his good fortune. Unfor¬ 
tunately, he is too passive; that good fortune is not of his own making, but was due 
to destiny and to his friend. Whereas Udayana had to struggle in order to 
satisfy his passions, Udayana has hardly anything else to do but let himself live. 
That character, more colourless, has enjoyed less popularity, inasmuch also as 
he had not at his back the prestige of an antique legend. Yet he is painted under 
accurate colours. I do not know under what colours Naravahanadatta was painted 
in the heroic part of his life. The.Cashmerian version has reduced that part to what 
is merely indispensable—but, in his youth, he is of a charming ingeniousness; 
a child innocent, modest, of a weak will, he becomes transformed, little by little, 
under the inllucncc of his too favourable destiny. He waxes passionate, violent, 
selfwillcd, not altogether bad,.but, spoiled by good fortune, he no longer controls 
his selfishness. He is subject to outbursts of groundless anger (with^Gomukhn). 
He lets cruel words of ingratitude escape his lips (towards Madanamapjuka, Vega- 
vatl), which does not prevent him from showing himself on several occasions tender¬ 
hearted and full of tact (with Gandharvadatta, Ajinavati). The shades of that 
character are described with great delicacy, thanks to the dialogue and the mono- 

• toi'vyflnngiisana, M. lie In Kavya-U., p. 200 .—Kama is presented as an example of the 
first type, the noble type. . 


logue, recording lo the custom of the Hindu romances. The very human description 
of that artless egotism which develops itself by degree seems to me all the more 
remarkable that Indian literature is singularly lacking in valuable works of that 
description. In it, the drama is not based on the direct observation of moral life. 
In it,*very seldom do we meet a character which develops itself, under the influ¬ 
ence of the passions. That of Naravahamydatta was to become transformed again 
in the remaining portion of the Hj-hatkatha ; Gugadliya had to show- him becoming 
wiser, through his success and the exercise of power. It is under the traits of a 
chief justice, calm and undisturbed, that he appears in the preamble. A cakra- 
vartin, we understand, must display the calm of the wise man ; he enjoys his good 
fortune, but is not able to entertain a new desire. 

However artistic the conception of the principal hero may be, the BrhatkathU 
would lack life, were it not for Gomukha. That personage seems to me to have 
come out entirely from Guti&dhya's imagination. That imagination may have been 
assisted by the part legend assigned to Yaugandharayaga, the cunning minister 
who assists Udayana in indulging his passions, but we cannot say that Gup«l- 
(Jhya has used that part as a model. The creation is altogether original. It is 
strange that posterior writers should not have attempted to turn it to account. 
No doubt, we find some touches, recalling Gomukha, in the vid&faMa and, more es¬ 
pecially, in the vifa of theatrical pieces, but those conventional parts can, in no 
• way, be compared with it. Gomukha's life is intimately associated with that of 
Naravfihanadatta’s. Success results from that association. To be successful, says 
Gomukha, one must have a good anterior karman—but that does not depend upon 
us—and in addition to it, an active will. In their association, Naravahanadatta 
supplies the first element, Gomukha the second. He is the artful adviser, who 
knows everything, foresees everything, and leads his master to the goal without 
that master having any idea of it. He is devoted, but conscious of his own in¬ 
tellectual superiority, he serves his Prince whilst teaching him as if he were a little 
boy. He is endowed with all sorts of talents, of those, at least, which ensure 
success in the world, and he uses them for his master's and his own benefit, 
often, also, merely for the pleasure of doing something and of showing off his 
abilities. Scruples of caste or religion do not stand in his way, and his plan of 
action always begins with a lie. The end justifies the means! Reckless, adven¬ 
turous, but clever in turning to good account circumstances as they come, he is 
never so lively a#d in such good humour, as when he is in a difficult situation, always 
trusting to his’wits to get out of it. Gomukha, in fact, is intrigue incarnate, 
having, at its service, a profound knowledge of irfen. He allows himself every¬ 
thing, exofpt going counter lo public prejudice ; that is the only mistake which is 
irreparable.* That type might easily be odious; Gomukha is not so, because he 
is full of wit, well-bred and more especially, because all his adventures end in 
benefiting sympathetic personages—the wicked alone being his dupes. 

Female personages are less interesting. India has never known ho*v to vary 
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the* type of the loving woman; only, Madanamanjuka deserves our attention. 
She is not a common place lover, that courtesan’s daughter, who is not satisfied to 
belong to Naravahanadatta, but who will kill herself, if she does not become his 
lawlul spouse. It is praiseworthy pride and not ambition that moves her. Her 
love is too great for her not to feel the degradation of being only a concubine. 
•She wants to change her caste, and J,o become worthy of her husband. India, 
indeed, has nover been cruel to the courtesan. Sometimes, even the Buddhistic 
legends, make her play an honourable part. The portrait given of her by the 
theorists of the theatre is rather flattering; among women she is the one who 
has a taste for the fine arts. The customs of the people sanction her existence. 
'Ve see the *’ Ganikas”, taking an official part in festivals; Kalingasena, accord¬ 
ing to the Brhatkatha, enjoys free admission into the royal palace, and becomes 
the intimate friend of the queen, I'ndm&vati. Yet, a kind of disgrace is always 
attached to her moral character; she is never supposed to be capable of anything 
else, but of a sensual love ; she is considered to be inaccessible to feelings of 
honour and of praiseworthy pride. That severity of public opinion is very marked 
in the single comedy in which a courtesan is the principal actress, the MfCCha- 
kapkfl. She was not, it is true, a courtesan, but being the daughter of one, she 
was! by social custom, condemned to follow the example of her mother. It is a 
proof of originality for Guyatjhya to have endowed her with noble sentiments, 
with praiseworthy pride And a will to change her caste. To make her the heroine * 
of the Bfliatkatha, to place her on a peerless throne, is, indeed, a bold attempt I 
In that glorification of a courtesan, Gupfujhya has found only one imitator, the 
author of the Mi’cchakapka. 

If Guyjujhya has not been the first to compose a romantic narrative—and we 
have already admitted that he has made use or an anterior Udayanacarita—there 
seems to be no doubt that he has been the first to build up a vast literary edifice 
of that kind, for it is the Brhatkatha which has served to fix the type of the genre 
Aii/A We have seen it already, in connection with the use of the term htnb/iaku, 
and in the permission given to poets to employ, in the katha, any language they 
like. If now, we ask the KAvyndar$a what must be the subject matter of a katha, 
this is the answer: “ Abduction of young girls, fights, separation between lovers, 
dawns whether of the sun or of the moon or of a hero’s birth, etc., are proper to 
the kathft as well as to the snrgabandha, the difference* between them does not 
lie in all that. ” ; 

Now, the snrgabandha admits as ornaments, descriptions of cities, sites, 
seasons, games, festivals, licentious pleasures, separation of lovers, birth of princes, 
councils and embassies, battles. The hero, in the end.t must be''victorious. 

The difference then between the katha and the sargabandha would be, if I 
understand Daridin well, in the fact that the subject matter of the sargabandha is 
generally borrowed from the ftihasa and that, in it, there is question only of the 
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four endl of human life. But the Brhatkathii has borrowed nothing from ''the 
itihasa and it admits of all the other ingredients recommended by Dapdin. The 
definition then seems to have been made purposely for it. A peculiarity of the 
katha, more especially even of the akhyiiyika—though Dapdin devotes four verses 
to prove that there is no reason to distinguish between the two kinds—is that, as a 
rule, it is the hero who himself relates his own story. Dapdin adds, “ To make, 
known, oneself, one’s own merit is not wrong, provided one relates, only what is 
true ! "* What is the meaning of that, if it is not an allusion to the Introduction of 
the Bfhatkathft ? 

More difficult to explain is the fact that the kalhft belongs to the second of 
the great divisions of poetry, the gadya, that is, /oe/ieal prose. But, first of all, it 
is generally prose mixed up with verses, and there is absolutely no proof that the 
Brhatkathii was written in verses. The legend of Gup/ifjhya, it is true, attributes 
to him a stupendous number of verses. When the legend was put together, it is 
quite possible that versions in verse, more or less similar to the Clokasamgraha, 
may have been more common than the original. On the other hand, the Cambod¬ 
ian inscription which we have quoted above, has " the gat/a is sufficient for an 
agreeable ornament, " allusion which seems to refer to a BrhatkathA in prose. 
Again, was the Cashmerian BrhatkathAsaritsftgarn itself in verses? I have eftme 
across only two passages where a verjc of Somadcva is nearly identical with a verse 
• of Kscmendra : K.S.S.. XXVIII, 112 133 ; K.S. S..—XL., 21 cd-22 ab, 

B.K.M. 14. 342. Yet, one might have borrowed from the other. Besides, 
when two writers abridge the same text, it is not very strange, that from so many 
thousands of verses, they may reproduce two of these unintentionally. As for me. 

I presume that some sections of the Cashmerian compilation were really in verses, 
though not all. The fragments, quoted by Hcmacandra, are in prose. If some 
tales, written originally in verses, have been incorporated in the compilation, the 
tales in prose have remained in prose. My opinion is, that it is probable that such 
was the case for the first nucleus of the compilation and even for the original work 
itself. Dapdin tells us that the kathi is in prose and adduces the Drhalkath.'i, 
by name, as the type of kntha.t I do not see why wc should refuse to admit his 
evidence. The treatises of poetry or those of rhetoric, more modern than the 
KfivyAdar^a, do not furnish us with any further information. They are only a 
repetition of each other. 

It is mostly # the authors of " kathas ", in the technical sense of the term, 
who mention by name the Brhatkathii as the jype of the katha—Subandhu, 
Bfipa, Triv^krama—The cainpu is a sub-variety of the katha—Dhanapala, Soma- 
deva-Suri.t Trivikrama associates the name of Cunfujhya with that of Buna. 
By making a pun on gi/iia (coid) and bairn (arrow) he gives Bap a as an imitator of 

• I, 24—25. 
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Guitadhya. 1 DhanapSla tells us that the Brhatkatha is the source of The other 
“katlias". 2 3 Soinadeva-Suri mentions Gupiitfhya in a list—which is far from 
chronological— between Kaptha and Vyasa, after Bhavabhuti and Bhartrhari, 
before Bhasa, Kalidasa and Bapa. 3 Govardhana associates his name with those 
of Bhavabhuti and Bapa. This shows clearly that those authors were aware of the 
.affinitiesbetween Gupatjhya and the ronjanceis, 4 5 as well as between Gupadhya and 
the dramatic authors. The idea they had of the Brhatkatha was, in reality, that 
of a literary work composed according to rules. I will content myself with setting 
Indian opinion right on only one point: the Brhatkatha has not followed the 
rules, it has inspired them. 

To form an exact idea of Gupa^lhya's originality, we should also try to find 
out whether, for want of Indian models, he has followed foreign ones. No doubt, 
the RamSyapaon one side, the Buddhistic stories on the other, with all the realism 
these latter exhibited, the relation of travels, which were certainly not lacking in 
India, are sufficient to explain the genesis of the Brhatkatha. Still, Greek 
influence which made itself felt, with great force, at the same period—the fact 
requires no longer any proof—might have counted for something in it. The type 
of Greek romance is the love story framed in fantastic travels. The “ Marvellous 
thiflgs from beyond Thuld ” of Antonius Diogbnes (1st.—2nd. century?), show the 
Arcadian Dinias, who himself narrates his own adventures, going towards the 
North, nearly as far as the moon.3 Lucian, who is understood to have parodied ' 
Antonius Diogfcncs in his 14 True History” goes much further than Gupa^hya with 
reference to fantastic inventions. Jt is interesting to find, in his work, the 
description of an army of aerial beings, an army which a reader, familiar with 
the Brhatkatha, would recognize, without hesitation, as "the army of the Vidyadha- 
ras”. 6 But in the romance of Antonius Diogiines the love story plays only a 
secondary part. Dinias is separated—voluntarily—from his lady friend, Dcrcyllis, 
and when he has reached the extreme confines of the world, it is enough for him 
to fall asleep, in a temple, after having expressed a wish. He wakes up at 
Tyre near his beloved one. 7 In the Babylonics of Jamblichus (middle of the II cen¬ 
tury) the narration is more coherent, and resembles more the fundamental fable of 
the Brhatkatha. The hero, Rhodanes, persecuted with his wife Sinonis by Garmos, 
king of Babylon, escapes the tyrant and, after a thousand adventures, at last 
triumphs and becomes king in Iris place. With the F.plufsiacs of Xenophon of 


1 C/. p. 15—"v»?vad bfinadvitlyena namadfikaradhfirinui dhanuSeva Guniidhyena ml^eSo 
ranjito janah » ” (I, st. 14). 

2 The allusion of DhanapiUa to tho " Ocean of the Brhatkatliil " seems to »gc. to indicate 
that be is thinking not of the Urhatkathll, but of tho Cashmerian BihaikathnsaritsA^ara. 

3 C/. p. 15. 

4 Saptng. [cd. ,/c la Kdvya-M.), 697. 

5 According to Photilis, liibt., 166. 

6 Histoirc vraie, I. 13. 

7 'ftc may compare Siinudiisa who falls asleep "in the Land of Gold" and wakes up on the 
road to Campa. 
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Ephesus fill century?) the Greek romance assumes its final torm. The h$ro, 
Habrocom£s and the heroine Antheia, are separated immediately after their 
marriage, and up to the end of the story, when they meet again, we have only 
fantastic adventures, the scenes of which are all around the Mediterranean. 
Taken as a whole, the plan resembles that of the Bfhatkalha. Leaving alone 
works which very likely belong to a period 9 posterior to that of Guyndhya, it « 
is certain that between Greek romance and the Bfhatkathft there is an external 
family likeness. But as far as the subject matter goes, the Brhatkathft is purely 
Indian, though I would not be surprised if Guoadhya had borrowed from Greek 
stories—from which ones, 1 cannot say, as what remains to us of Greek romances 
is very little, compared to what has been lost—the very idea of that kind of liter¬ 
ature “ romance " and the scheme of the story which makes up the plot. On the 
other hand, we may note that all the Greek romancers were Orientals. We do not 
know what nationality is hidden under the Greco-roman name of Antonius 
Diogdnes but Jamblichus is a Syrian, X&nophon, an Ephesian, Apollonius is from 
Tyre, Heliodorcus calls himself a Phatmician ; later on, if Achilles Tatios is from 
Alexandria, Chariton is from Aphrodisias in Garin. Those are localities from 
which intercourse with India was easy. 

The Hellcnisation of Southern Asia survived Greek domination. Through 
the Parthian Empire, Greek influence reached India. The rapid development 
of Christian communities towards the East, in Bactria and Turkestan, from the first 
century of our era, shows clearly that western ideas were in circulation between 
the Mediterranean and the frontiers of India. If we cannot admit the hypothesis 
that the old Greek literature had an influence on India, is it not natural to admit 
that the productions of Eastern Greece have been easily known beyond the Indus, 
and have contributed towards the creation of new literary genres} This, of course, 
cannot be proved and it must remain only an impression, but one must confess 
that, outside the special province which occupies us here, it is corroborated by an 
ensemble of general indications. Besides, the eminent part reserved for the Greeks 
in the Brhatkatha, ns well as in some talcs of the Kandjur, which we have met 
already, deserves attention. The esteem in which the Greek artists are held is a 
date in itself. It is that period when Greek art was renovating sculpture and 
aichitccturc in the Gandhftra. In the decorative arts also, hellcnic taste had 
already prevailed. For some time the Greek bedsteads and ornaments of the table 
were fashionable, says BudhasvAmin, if not GujjAtjhya. Is it not interesting that 
to the Greeks alone was attributed the art of building up aerial machines, which 
would enable simple mortals to vie with the Vidyfldharas? It is under the traits 
of a “foreigner”—and the context allows us to add without hesitation 
of a "Greek”—that BhadrA builds one for Udayana. No one seems surprised to 
see that stranger at Kaufambi. Vifvabbadra, whose services as an architect are lent 
by Pradyota to Brahmadatta of Benares, is an Indian no doubt, but it is in the 
school of the Greeks, we are told, that he has learned his profession, 'technical 
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treatises like the “Mechanics” of Heron of Alexandria, 1 which have eiljoyed a 
well deserved fame, are witnesses lo the skill, theoretical and practical, possessed 
by Greek engineers. It is natural that it should have made an impression and 
that the magic powers of the Vidyadharas—conception strictly Indian—should 
have been associated with Greek science. These indications, which give us a date 
*for the ideas put into execution in .the Brhatkatha, make more plausible the 
possibility of a connection between it and Hellenic works. That problem is too 
extensive for our present study. The Brhatkatha is only one of the data and it is 
enough for us to have drawn attention to it. 

The fame of GuijAdhya's heroes has not remained confined to the limited 
world of scholars. It seems to have taken deep root in the imagination of the 
masses. The hero’s name, Naravahana (-datta), which is found nowhere as far 
as I know, before GuQAijhyn, has been introduced in the list of the kings of the 
lunar race. 2 An inscription of Mallideva, at PithApuram, in the Godavery Dist¬ 
rict (Ciika 1117), gives the following genealogy, similar, excepting the name of 
Ksemaka and the rank of NaravAhana, to the one found in the Brhatkatha : 
Arjuna, Abhimanyu, Pariksit, Janamcjaya, Ksemaka, Naravahana, <>tAnikn, 
Udayana.3 The name of NaravAhana has been borne even as far as Cashmere, 
as we are informed by the RAjataraingiijt. It is also the name, but later, (£Aka 
1331 sq.) of a king of UdaypuH in RAjputAnsj. It is more strange still to find it 
borne at a much more ancient date, and at Kau^Ambl, by a personage, who was 
discharging the duty of dutaka (charter of Laksmaya, of 168 Gupta (?)=477 A.I). 
Inscription at PAli, near KaugAmbl). 5 

NaravAhanadatta’s story has been adopted by folklore, and it has supplied 
a long narrative to the jafna compilation of edifying tales, called the KnthAko$a. 
That narrative, 6 ns the reader will be able to judge, is not a popular story which, 
both Guofu.lhya and KathAko^a, might have made use of, but it has been borrowed 
directly from the BfhatkathA. It contains the Gavdhanmdallalambh.ika, and three 
others. Though the alterations arc very great, I do not sec how we could doubt 
the fact of borrowing. Only the hero, instead of being called NaravAhanadalta, 
bears the name of Dipa$ikha (quite fitting for a YidyAdhara), son of Vijayavar- 
man, king of CvctAmbika, and of JayA, he is an incarnation of a holy woman, 
GandhabhadrA. At the time of his conception, the queen saw a flame entering 
her mouth, and when he was born, he bore on his forehead a luminous mark, an 
omen of a hig h destiny . 7 He hears t hat the king of Kantipura.'-Vik ramasena, is 

1 Preserved in an Arabic version translated and published by Carra de Vaux. (/.As., IX f s., 
i, 386 sq; II. 152 *q., 420 sq.) 

2 Naturally the names of (^atfmlka and of Udayana figure there also, but theifl' being thero 
is not duo to Guniidhya (c/. Vi?nu- Pnrflna, V. 21). 

3 lip.hid., IV, p. 94.—Idem, gives one inscription of Mallapadeva (gAka 1124). ibid. p. 230. 

4 Cf. lip. Ind. V. App. No. 34. etc. 

5 lip • Ind., II, pp. 304-365. 

0 Kj-.thiikoca (Tawney). p. 04 sq. r 

7 This is because GandhabhadrA had offered a candle to the Jina. The object of the tale is 
to illustrate the merit one acquires by the kind of offering. 
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going to fcive a svayaipvara iu order to marry his daughter Gandharvadatta. Pie 
goes there. Gandharvadatta, who plays the lute to perfection, would accept as 
her husband only the man able to surpass her in that accomplishment. The scene of 
the svayaipvara is described at length. Gandharvadatta plays herself as in the 
BrhatkathA; Dipa^ikha follows. The magic of his music is such that it sends 
the whole audience to sleep. Having won the tournament and wedded Gandhar¬ 
vadatta, he sets out with her to return to his country. The rest of the narrative 
tells us how he wins three other wives. The first is LTlflvatl, daughter of Karka, 
king of Paratisthflna. She has been slung by a serpent and she is going to be 
cremated. Dipagikha brings her to life again by means of the charms he has in 
his possession. All will agree that this achievement is particularly fitting for 
Udayana’s son. From there he goes to UjjayinI, rescues Avantini, daughter of 
king Avantivardhana, from the hands of a wizard, who was just on the point of 
immolating her in the exercise of his witchcraft. We have not got the correspond¬ 
ing episode of the Brhatkatha, but we know that, somewhere in his work, GuyAcJhya 
related the marriage of NaravAhanadatta with the sister of Avantivardhana. * At 
PadmAvatl, l)!pa$ikha weds the daughter of king Marten, Kftmalati, who has served 
him as a medium to overcome Hanumat, for DIpagikha is a wizard of a very high 
order. There the story ends. We see that it has been curtailed as if it were with 
scissors, from a longer and more important narrative. As far as I can 
'sec, it is an abridged imitation of the *lamt>haka of Gandharvadattft and of three 
others which followed it, precisely that portion of the BfhalkathA which is lost. 

I do not intend to seek for imitations of the Brhatkatha in the literary works. 
Those that have taken Udayana for their hero are famous. I am not aware of any 
which have taken NaravAhanadatta, Gomukha, MadanamartjukA or the other 
original creations of GuyAiJhya. As for the accessory tales, that search would be 
useless, as long as we cannot decide for which talcs GuyAcjhya is really ics- 
ponsible. 

It would be more interesting to find out what has become of the fanciful kathA 
in works like the Yagastilaka of Somadeva-Sviri, who, following the example of the 
Brhatkatha, has made its hero reach the dignity of cakravartin. The filiation, 
though remote, is beyond doubt, as also that of the Tilakamafijarl of DhanapAla, 
but aesthetic taste was no longer what it had been in Guyfujhya’s time. That 
study would find place only in a traXHu! densemble on classic romance, in this Essay, 
my object has befn merely to trace its origin. I will content myself with pointing 
out that the spirit of the Brhatkatha has survived in two works older than the 
preceding ones: the Da<;akumaracarita and the MrcchakatikS. Daydin has 
been careful, so that there might be no mistake, to situate his RAjavAhana in the 
very period when NaravAhanadatta had just ascended the throne of the Vidyadharas 
and we have.already, drawn attention to an episode, which seems to have been 
copied from the Brhatkalha.t Daydin has borrowed from Gunfujhya neither the 

• H.K.C-S-. 1. 61. * * 

t Supra, p. 216. 


sifbject matter* of the tales nor the form. For, between GugfUjhya and $:im, as far 
as we can judge by the versions of the Brhatkatha, taste in rhetoric had deve¬ 
loped itself, and it would be difficult to admit that the style in Paigaci, was as 
refined as it has become later on in Sanskrit. But Dapdin owes to Gunadhya 
the idea of making his heroes roam over the world, king’s sons fallen, for the 
time being, to the level of vagabonds^ among a tissue of adventures, where the 
marvellous is for ever associated with details of ordinary life, in a mixed society 
where princes jostle against bandits. No doubt it is not real society that is 
depicted in that work, still the life so depicted is nearer real life than the one 
depicted in the VflsavadatUl or in the Kftdambarl. It reveals to us much better 
an India, more real, less contemplative, more up and doing, more varied and 
more joyful to be alive. 

The Mrcchakatikit calls for the same remarks. The place and the period 
take us back to the times of the heroes of the Brhatkatha. It is UjjayinI under 
the reign of 1‘ilaka, the uncle of Narav&hamidatta. The adventures—for the 
Mvcchakatikft is only a tale arranged for the stage—belong to the same family as 
those we find in the Brhatkatha. The type of the courtesan in love who, against 
her own interest, attaches herself to a poor lover is found in the Dagakumftracarita, 
several times in the KathAsaritsagara and no doubt somewhere else also. What is 
extraordinary is that the Mfcchakaiika should have given VasantnsenA refined 
feelings and should have shown her to us raised from her state in life, to become, 
without our delicate feelings being shocked, the lawful wife of CArudattn. This 
and other details reveal to inc an imitation of the BrhatkathA. The description 
of the eight courtyards and of the garden of Vasantasenu's palace, which are of 
a disproportionate length in the play are nothing else but, detail for detail, the 
description of the eight courtyards of KalingasenA’s house, description developed 
at great length by Gomukha in the account he gives his master of his first visit 
to the courtesan’s house.t 

The praises bestowed on the MrcchakaiikA, the most life-like work of the Indian 
Theatre should be bestowed in a great part on the Brhatkatha. Had comedy 
remained in its own sphere the stage would have gained by it, but it has preferred 
to become altogether a natakA, with Udayana and his companions as heroes. 
Always the influence of the Brhatkatha one might say.—Yes, with regard to the 
hero, but not with regard to the manner of treatment. With Udayana as protago¬ 
nist, we should have been condemned t<> reproduce forever the conventional type of 
the comedy of the harem. It is only what was more artificial*in the Brhatkatha, 
which has continued to bear In Indian literature scholastic fruits. What was 
really life-like has gone back, bit by bit, to the popular tales, but Ills not been 
retained in scholarly literature. 

* The plan of the Da\:akumiiracarita seems to have been suggested by the Jjynbhaka of the 
Brhatkathi'i; the one in which Naravfihanadatta and his friends, being reunited, relate severally 
their adventures during their separation ( tar . CVIII gives in the XIV book of the K.S.S.) 
which iff beyond doubt more authentic. * 

t B.K.^.S., X. 60-163. Compare the whole of the second half of act IV of the Mrcchakatikn. 


NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 


THIS book was already in the press when J came across the " Studies about 
the Kathasaritsagara ” of Mr. Speyer (Amsterdam, J. Muller, January 1908). 
The second section of that work, which will prove very valuable, is concerned 
more especially with the verbal criticism of the Kathasaritsagara and consequently 
is outside the scope of the present Essay. The first section (pages 1-60) is the 
development of a communication made by Mr. Speyer to the Royal Academy of 
Amsterdam and was published in 1907 in the Vtrslagtn en Mcdedeelingen of that 
Academy. I have, in the present work, discussed its conclusions as far as I have 
deemed it necessary. The Studies complete on several points the former work of 
Mr. Speyer, without altering his theory. One will not be surprised if, in com¬ 
paring the Kath&saritsagara and the Brhatkathiimartjari, the study of the same texts 
has led both of us to make the same observations. Yet, if Mr. Speyer has noticed 
the incoherence of the Brhatkathftmafijarl, he seems to have ignored that thfc in¬ 
coherence of the Kathasaritsagara is as great. I need not insist again on that 
•» point which I have already fully discussed. My conclusions are diametrically 
opposed to those of Mr. Speyer. It is for the reader to make a choice between 
him and me. But there is one point on which I am very glad to sec we are in com¬ 
plete agreement. It is the impossibility for the Brhatkatha in i/s Cashmrian form 
to be very ancient. All the indications of modernity pointed out by Mr. Speyer in 
the Kathasaritsagara (pages 48-50) give a new force to those I have pointed out 
myself. No need to add that, once we admit the existence of a Cashmerian 
Brhatkatha, those observations are in favour of my thesis. 

About the (^lokasaipgraha of Budhasvamin. Mr. Speyer basing his deductions 
on a note of Mr. Hcrtcl already referred to and on an article published by him 
in the Journal Asiatique (Une Version nouvclle de la Brhatkatha 1906, I. p. 19 
and sq.) formulates some observations (pp. 57-59) which the very text of Budha¬ 
svamin refutes at once. I trust that the mere reading of this text will convince Mr. 
Speyer. 1st, that we possess the preamble of the Qlokasamgraha and that Budha. 
svamin has not flung the reader in medias res, without any preamble. 2nd, that the 
work imitated by'Btidhasvamin was no more the Brhatkatha told samasena than 
Somadeva’s original was the Brhatkatha told vistare/ja. 3rd, that the division into 
saigas doi£ not prevent us from admitting in the Ulokasamgraha a large division 
into lamb ha# no more than the division into taraiugas in the Kathasaritsagara is 

irreconcilable with that into lambhakas. 

* 

Lastly I wish to vindicate myself from the reproach of having called {Journal 
Asiatitjuc 1906,1. p. 32) the Udayanacarila a“Hors d’oeuvre”. What I ineant was 
that it was outside the main story—that of Naravahanadatta—and not that it was 


not^ound in the Brhatkathfi. Those who have read the present book \*vill have 
seen that I consider it as an essential element. 

In connection with the date of the Bfhatkatha, I have taken little notice of 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s theory, according to which Hala’s and consequently GuifCi^hya's 
date would be about 60 or 70 A.D. Mr. Speyer refutes it {Studies, pp. 45-48) and 
“is very particular in showing how fragile must be, in the state of our present 
knowledge, any chronological calculation based on the Puranic lists of the 
Andhrabhrtyas. I have thought it was quite sufficient to express my opinion that 
is altogether illusory to attempt to identify the historical Hala and the symbolical 
personage whom tradition has made the protagonist of prakrit poetry and also to 
show that if the names of Satavahana and (Juna<;lhya are found together, it is 
purely to serve a literary convenience. 

A discussion of Mr. Speyer’s argument in connection with the date of the 
Brhatkathfi can be found in Jarl Charpentier’s Paecekabnddhagtsehichten (Uppsala, 
1008, pp. 167-171). In the same work there arc also (p. 41) several stories on 
Pradyota (Caoclapajjoya) and his quarrels with Domuha of Kampilla and Udayana 
the Sauvira, There are interesting resemblances between the tales of the Brhat¬ 
kathfi and the jainas stories. In the jainas tales a confusion has been made 
between the two Udayanas (Jarl Charpentier, p. 49). The same pedigree is given 
to both—Jarl Charpentier (l. c.) gives also some information about the statue of the 
Buddha at Ko$ambI and he admits {vide more particularly p. 160) to direct filiation 
of the Dagakumaracarita from the Brhatkathfi. 


KO§AMBT OR KAU$AMBT. KING UDAYANA'S CAPITAL 


. » 

TlIK Cily of Kausambi was one of the most celebrated places in ancient India, 

and its name was famous amongst Brahmins as well as Buddhists. It is men¬ 
tioned in the Rnmayana, and in this celebrated city the Buddha is said to have 
spent several years of his Buddhahood. Hiouen-Tsang relates that the famous 
statue of the Buddha in red sandal-wood, which was made by King Udayana 
during the life time of the Teacher, still existed under a stone dome in the ancient 
Palace of King Udayana. 

The ruins of Kosambi lie, on the Jumna, about 80 miles above Allahabad. 
They consist of an immense fortress formed of earthen ramparts and bastions with 
a circuit of 4 miles and 3 furlongs. In name, size and position, they correspond 
most exactly with the ancient Kosambi; as it is described by the Chinese pilgrim 
of the VII Century. The position of the 6 gates can be recognized by the deep 
depressions in the lines of ramparts. There are two of the openings on cacti of 
the three landfaces of the fortress. m 

The present village Kosam consists of two distinct portions, named Kosam 
In Am and Kosam KhirSj, the former being on the west and the latter on the east 
side of the old fortress. Inside the ramparts, and on the bank of the Jumna, 
there are two small villages called Garhawa Bara and Garhawa Chota. Beyond 
Kosam Inftm is the large village of Pali and beyond Kosam Khiraj, on the bank 
of the Jumna, stands the hamlet of Gop-Sahasft. To the north there is another 
hamlet called Ambit-Kua, because it possesses a large old well. 

At Bara Garhawa have been found two sculptured pillars of a Buddhist railing 
and the pedestal of a statue inscribed with the well-known Buddhist profession of 
Faith, in characters of the VIII or IX Century. Those pillars and the inscribed 
statue Cunningham assigns to the great Vihar in the Palace which contained the 
famous sandal-wood statue ol the Buddha. 

At Chota Garhawa has been found a small square pillar sculptured on three 
faces with a rcp«sentation of stupas. Cunningham assigns it to the stupa which 
contained the hair And rails of the Buddha as that stupa was situated on the very 
site of Chota Garhawa. About midway between tht two villages there is a large 
lingam \vli#h shows that the worship of Qiva must have been firmly established 
at Kosambi. As Hiouen-Tsang mentions the existence of no less than 50 heretical 
(Brahmanical) temples, Cunningham is of opinion that this large lingam may 
have belonged to one of those temples. Deora, a great central mass of ruins 
covered now by a modern Jain temple, seems to be the place where stood the 
ancient temple which once held the famous statue of the Buddha which was the - , 


f 


grcgt object of veneration at Kosambi. It was devoutly believed to hf,ve been 
made during the life time of the Buddha by a sculptor whom King Udayana was 
permitted to send up to the Trayastrinsa heaven while the Master was explaining 
the Law to his mother, Maya. 

The only other existing relic of Buddhism, inside the Fort, is a large 'stone 
monolith similar to those of Allahabad and Delhi, excepting that it bears no 
ancient inscription, the earliest recorded dating from the age of the Guptas. 
There is some evidence that it was standing in that very place when Hiouen-Tsang 
visited Kosambi. 

The garden Ghosika was where is now a small village called Gopshasa. 
There is at present no trace of a garden but in the neighbouring village of Kosain 
Khiraj or Hisamabad there are many vestiges of ancient occupation and Cunningham 
believes it to have been the site of the monasteries built by Asoka and mentioned 
by Hiouen-Tsang.— (Vol. / of the Arc/ueobgieal Survey of India by Alexander 
Cunningham , C.S.I.) 
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APPENDIX 


NEPALA-MAHATMYA 
XXVII-XXX 
(Gitnddhya's Legend) 


The Ncpftla-MAhAtmya is analysed in S. Ldvi, Le Nipal, I, 201—205. 

On the occasion of king Janamejaya's sacrifice nnny venerable personages 
are assembled. Markapdcya, at Jaimini’s request, gives the audience a description 
of the Holy Places of Nepal. The story of the Hlifft gig vara commences from 
v. 7 of the adhyaya XXVII. * 

XXVII 

siita uvacn 

1. markaptjcyam usodbhiitab somcgvarasamudbhavam 
grutvA tusiatamo bhutva jniminib paryapfcchatn 
jaiminir uvfica 

2. markapgleya mahabhaga sadhu sadhu munigvara 

3. tvadvaktrAmbujanirjataip katham amrtarflpiplm 
pivato nfisti me trptib saiptosag ca paro ’bhavat 

4. somalirtgasamutpattiip dagagrivakathagritam 
grutva me paramas toso jatag ca munisattama 

5. anyAny api ca lihgani somaliAgasamani ca 
brahman kathaya me bhttyab glesmantakavanc mune 

6. iti jaiminivakyena prerito munisattamalj 

markaptjeyo mahabhagab punar akhyat katham gubhaip t 
markapdeya uvaca 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


jaiminc’ham pravaksyami bhringigvarasamudbhavam 
yasya gravapamatrepa sarvapapaib prainucyatc 
pura kaidasagikhare nanadhatuvicitrite 
nananirjhaTanopete nanadiumasamanvite 
apsarogapasaipkirpe siddhavidyadharanvitc 
m*Pndakinisvarnapadmasamuhaig X ca virajitc 


• Text edited from the copy brought from Nepal by Mr. S. L6vi (V. l.c NJpal, I, 201). As 
the text has onlj; a documentary value I have not thought it worth while to draw attention to all 
the faulty readings of the manuscript: There are not a few, but the text can be rectified so easily 
that we can hardly mention the word '* guesswork *’ in that connection. ^ 

t punarakathiiQubhrtm tits. 
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arnapadmn - the celestial Ganga. 


• 10. kamadhenusamakirne kalpadrumasamanvite 
nanapaksininadena sada grutimanohare 

11. nanavidhaib givagapaib samantat parivestite 
vyaghrananair biclfilasyaih gardulavadanais tatha 

12. apadair bahupadaig ca hrasvapadais tathaiva ca 
akarnair bahukarnaig ca gokarnaib kharakarnakaih 

13. agvakarnair ustrakarnair gajakaruair mahodaraib 
kubjair vamanakair dirghair vikaiair danturais tatha 

14. udarasyair mahasyaig ca bajuhastais * tathaiva ca 
vana.. ..staig ca I hastagunyais tathaiva ca 

15. evaipvidhair gapais tatra samant&l parivaritc 
vyaghracarmasamasinaip gagahkadhavalaip givam 

16. vibhiitibhusitaip tryaksaip paramanandarupinam 
suprasannnmukhaip dfStva hasanlaip mitabhasinam 

17. ekantc girija dcvi prapamya ca krtiinjalib 
vinayat paripapraccha kautuhalasam invita 
parvatyuvaca 

18 . dcvadeva mahadcva gagahkakrtagckhara 
kathaip vicitraiji kathaya kasyapy aviditftip prabho 

•19. tvattab grutva kath&ip citraip sakhipam agratab prabho 
vak?ye'haip jagatfup niltha tsisfup toso bhavi$yati 
mftrkautjeya uvaca 

20. parvatya vacanaip grutva vihasya jagatfup patib 
nandikcgaip samfihuya vacanaip ccdam abravit 

21. yiivad dcvya kathaip kurve vicitrc mandirottaine 
dvarc sthitva nandikega gapan sarvan nivaraya 

22. mahadcvavacab grutva nandikcgab givajflaya 
dvfibstho bhiitvft gagan sarvfin v&rayiimasa tatksagat 

23. tato vicitrc bhavane saha dcvya mahegvarab 
gatva dattva kapaiaip ca kathaip praha manoharam 

24. ctasininn antare bhrhgl svakiyaip bhavanaip yayau 
gatva svabhavanaip bhfhgi cintayitva ksapardhatal .1 

25. bhrhgarupaip samasthaya yayau yatra mahegvarab 
kapfuacchidramargepa bhpigl tatra vivega hi 

26 . parvatipuratab proktab kathag cJlmj-tasaipnibhab 
pratyahaip bhp^gariipepa bhpigi gugrava tab kathab 

27. svastriyai vijayanamnyai pratyahaip tab kathavarab 
kathayamasa bhrngi vai mahadevamukhac chrutab 

28. ekada girija dev! vicitrasanasaipsthita 
vijayadyab sakhib sarvab provaca smitapurvakam 


• Correct bahuhastais ? 
t viinasyaicca ms. 
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> * 

29. ^kathayami kathiim divyaip kayapi hi na va grutam 

krtafijalipuiAb procur jayadya girijaip la da 

30. ajnapaya mahadevi daityadarpanisudani 

. iti Casai)i vacab prutvii girija haravaktratab 

31. nirgataip kathayamasa paramanandatas tada 
sakhimadhyat samutlhnya vijaya ijraha candikam 

32. mayapi juayate devi katheyaip Ivaiprasadatab 
kathayami k at ha in ukta viprAvadal kathiim 

33. vijayavaktratab ^rutvA kathAiji sa haravallabha 
dubkhitabhut samutthaya yayau ca harasaipnidhau 

34. ativadubkhitaip dtflvn faipk&rab prApavallabham 
provaca snchapiirvai|i hi visappiisi kalhaip priye 

35. iti gaipbhuvacab prutva provaca girija rusa 
sphurado^thaputadvandva vcpamana muhur muhub 

36. mahadcva na janami hrdayaip ku(ilaip tava 
ukta katha ya bhavatA saipgopanaparepa ca 

37. madagre jagatAip nAlha tuip vcda vijnyapi ca 
sakhinaip agrato lajja mama jata mahe^vnra 

38. iti tasyA vacab $rutvA provaca girijAip harab 

ma visAdam varArohc yAvatJ dhyAnaip karomy aliani 
miirkaptfeya uvAca 

39. iti uktvA girijanatho dadliyau tasmin ksape inunc 
dhyatva tu kArapaip jfl&tvft cAhuya blirngipaiji civab 

40. krodhasaipraktanayanab 9 a$flpA$u sa bhrrtginam 
tv ay a kapajapurvaip hi bhrhgarupcna cadhama 

41. raho vartta gruta yasmad dcvyagreca * mayodita 
ato dlivaipseti kail Asa 11 manu^o bhawa sarvatha 

42. (Apaip sudaruiiam labdhva bhpigi devan mahcpvarat 
dap (java t pranipatyagre vacanaip ccdam ahravit 
bhfhgy uvaca 

43. ajanata riiayA dcva caritaip vipriyaip tava 
ksantavyo me 'paradhas tu devadeva mahepvara 

44. mandasya mama dustasya caparadhab pade padu 
antarei.y'i mahadevaip kab sahetaparab prabhub • 
markap<jeja uvaca 

45. iti bhrngivacab frutvA mahadevah krpanidhib 
i^aca bhpigin me vakyam na kadapi mrsa bhavet 

46. prthivyaip daksino bhutva vidyavan dharmikab krti 
navalaksamita gathab krtva rasasamanvitab 

47. givaliugaip hi satpsthApya ksetrc paramadurlabhe 
manusyam hi parityajya ^ailasani punar esyasi 


An aksara is missing as noted in the ms. 


•48. iti $aipkaravakyante bh^ngi paramadubkhitab 
patitab prthivhnadhye svaparadhena jaimine 

49. putro ’bhud visnudattasya mathurayaip sutejasah 
jatakarmadikaip casya pita cakre samahitab 

50. gunadhya iti tannama prthivyam prathitaip tada 

51. papatha sakala vidya mune^vyakaranadikab 

sa sarvapnstravettabhud guna<;lhyo dvijasattamab 

52. pitary uparate so ’tha gunatjhyo gunasarnyulalj 
yayav ujjayanim dhiro madano yatra bhupatib 

53. acaryab ?arvavarmabhfin madanadvaripaptjitab 

sa pariksya inahiibuddhiip gupadhyaip krtipaptfitam 

54. kathayamasa bhiipaya ^arvavarma budhottamab 
yatharthanamii nrpate gimfuihyo 'yaip dvijottamab 

55. yogyo ’yaip bhavato dvarivrttir asmai pradiyatain 
garvavarmavacah grutvfl riijft&$u sthapito dvijab 

56. dvftre madanabhupasya pan<Jitau sarvada sthitau 
mune madanabhupasya bharyabhud atisundari 

57. bharyii lilavati veda vidya vyakara^Adikab 
raja vyakarapaip naiva jdnati munipuipgava 

58. ckada grismasamaye gharmiirto madano n\-pab 
lilavatisamayukto jalakritjaip cakara hi 

69. jalaiijalipradancna parasparam abhik§pa$ab 
cikri<jatur daippati tau sakhibhib pariviiritau 

60. jalahjaliprapatcna khinna lilavati patim 
praha natha pari$rant<\ modakaip dchi sarvatha 

61. prastavasadrtaip vikyam abuddhvd nrpatis tada 
lacjitkan * dapayamasa nanarasasamanvitan 

62. ctadrgaip pat ini buddhva juanagunyaip munc tada 
lilavati jahfisoccair visani.ia cabhavat ksapat 

63. uccair hasasamdyuktaip visaniiaip tadanantaram 
vritjilo ’bhun narapatir madano muniputpgava 

64. ekante garvavarmiipam acaryaip pap<jitottamam 
gupadhyaip ca tathahuya raja vacanam abravit 

rajovaca 

65. matpan(,litav ubhav eva bhavantau gupasamyutau 
maya jalavihare ’dya lajjii labdha kalatratab 

66 . praha lilavati maip tu modakaip dehi bhupate 
iti tasya vacab ?rutva tato ’haip dvijasattamau 

67. modakanaip sahasram hi dade tasyai ksapardhatah 
sa jahasa tada rajiii visappa cabhavat ksapat 
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68 . Jtato visado me jato lajja ca mahati punah 

ko 'rtho modakagabdasya bhaved brahmapasattamau 
iti skandapurage himavatkhagcje ncpAIamahatmye sapta- 
% viipgatitaroo ’dhyayab 

XXVIII 

markagtfeya uvaca * 

1 . iti tasya vacab grutva bhupater dvijasattamau 
iicatur yuktimad vakyaip bhiipatiip vfikyakovidau 

2 . garvavarmaguijadhyaviicatuh 

rajan * HlAvati rajfli gauglabhiipasyn kanyaka 
»a vidyA vividha veda kavyavyakarai.iadikab 

3. udakaip nia prayaccheti tnyoktaip nrpasattama 
apAip vihare bhavala prastavo navadharitab 

4. atas tayavahasitaip nanyad astilu kAragam 

evaip vacas tayob grutvA madanab praha tau punab 

5. kAIcna kiyata viprau jflAnaip vyakarane mama 
bhavcta vipragardiilAv csa me saipcayo mahan 

6 . iti tasya vacab grutva gunatjhyab praha bhupatim 
gunatfhya uvaca 

7. abdair dvAdagabhir bhiipa jfianaip vyakarane tava 
ahaip hi kfirayijyaim natra karya vicaraga 

8 . gugatfhyavacanaip grutva garvavarma budhagraiiib 
rajan a ip prAha rajendra jflftnaip vyakaraye tava 

9. varsadvayena saippurgaip karayisyAmy ahaip kila 
iti tasya vacab grutva bhupatib praha taip punab 
rajovaca 

10 . yadi varsadvayenaiva jnanaip vyakarane mama 
karayisyasi viprendra rajyasyardhaip dadami te 
markai.ujeya uvaca 

11 . evaip tayor vacab grutva guyatfhyab praha bhupatim 
gunatfhya uvaca 

12 . yadi varsadvayenaiva jnanaip vyakarane tava 
garvav.frma karayati tada ga strap) tyajamyaham 

13. tubhyarp dattva hi sarvasvaip yasyami gahar.arp khalu 
sa^jiskftasya parityagaip yavajjivam karomy aham 

14. iti tasya vacab grutva garvavarma dvijottamab 
pralijuapurvakam praha gunaglhyam gunabhusitham 

15. yadi varsadvayad arvag jfianam vyakarape drflham 
na gakyatc maya kartuip narendrasya dvijottama 

• riijan sic ms. 
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,16. yuvajjivaip r parityagani saipskjtasya karomy uham • • 

sarvasvaip bhavate dattva yasyami gahanaip dhruvam 

17. iti pratijnam kftva hi samutthaya grham yayau 
ratrav aradhayamasa kumaraip haranandanam 

18. dhupair dipaig ca naivedyaih param bhaktiip samagritab 
prasannag ca kumaro ’bhftn nigithe garvavarmnuc 

10. tain vilokya namag cakre gai*/avarmii dvijoltamab 
yin at am tam samalokya pro vac a hara'nandanab 
kumara uvaca 

20. varnip varaya viprendra prasanno ’ami na samgayab 
kumaravakyam akaryya garvavnrmuvadnt punab 
garvavarmovaca 

21. yadi prasanno ’si deva svalpaip vyakaragaip lady 
dehi me madano yena papdito bhavati dhruvam 

22. iti tasya vacab grutva kumaro ’mitavikramab 
kalApAkhyaip vyAkarayam dadau kftva dvijanmanu 

23. acaryo ’pi tad adaya pustakaip madanam nrpam 
pfuhnyam as a yatnena paptjilo madano ’bhavat 

*24. madanasya dirham jrtannm dtfivfi vyakaraye tada 
guyAfjbyo rafljito bhutva sarvasvanv^avvavarmayc' 

25. dattva tyaktva saipskrtam ca jagfima gahanaip khalu 
tatragramaip vidhayagu gugfujhyo ’py atisundarain 

26. vibhfltibhu^ito nityaip jaiajt'uasamanvitab 

• rudraksamalaya nityaip givan&ma jajapa hi 

27. cknda hy .Agrame tasya pulastyo munisattamab 
samagato daivayoga n inunibhib parivaritab 

28. tam agatam abhipreksya pulastyam fsisattamam 
pratyudyayav ad arena guuaglhyo guyasaipyutab 

29. asane taip samavegya padyadibhir atho mune 
guyatjhyab pftjayam asa niunin api yatavratan 

30. tato vigrantam asinaip pulastyam munisaipyutam 
guyfujhyab paripapraccha bhasayanatakamdharab 
guyaglhya uvaca 

31. sarva * katha me vidita bhavato munisattama 
nistaras tu kathaip me syat tad acaksva dayanidhe 
markaprleya uvaca 

32. iti tasya vacab grutva pulastyo dhatrnandanah r V 

. guijadhyai|i punar evaha sarvajno munisattamab 

pulastya uvaca 

33. pigacabhasaya gatha navalaksamitab kuru 
_ tato hi paramc puhe nepalakhye manoh are 


Sarvn sic. ms. 



34? givalihgaip sthapayitvn vipra moksam avapsyasi 
ity uktvi svAgramaip yato munibhih parivaritah 

35. pulastyo brahmanah putro jaimine munisattama 

% tato gitnadhyo gun a van pattragy a day a ?nkhinftni 

36. dhatubhir vililekha?u krtva gat ha manoharab 
papatha ca svayaip gatha gugadlvyo gunisattamab 

87. gathab ?rutva hi pa^avo gunadhyaracitas tada 
aharaip hi parityajya tasthus taayagramc sada 

38. yada jajapa hi nuine gugadhyo guginaip varab 
tada hi pa?avab sarve grasanvcsapa tat para h 

89. vyadho hatva mrgaijis taips tu madanasya mahipatcli 
■ dadau hi supakarcbhyab pccus te 'pi tada munc 

40. nlrasaip hi palaip bhuktvft nrpah praha ca pacakan 
rftjovAca 

41. kathaip ?uskagi mftipsftni mahymp dattani pacakAb 
iti tasya vacab ?rutva procus tc pacakA nrpam 

42. vyadhair ahrtani infnpsany asmabhib snipskrtani ca 
pacnkasya vacab ?rutva vyadhan ahuya parthivnl.i 

43. jngada hetunil kcna ?uskamnigsam upahrlam 

iti bhupava'cab ?rutva vy-tdhah procur bhayatural.i 

44. durbala harigab sarve vane jata narc?varn 
karagaip tu na janimo ycna te durbala mrff’ib 

45. vyadhanaig vacanaip grutvft vyadhan praha narcgvarab 
jfiayatfup kflragam vyadha yena te durbala mrgab 

46. iti bhiipavacab grutva yayur vyadha vanaip tada 
gatva tadagranuip ramyaip gugadhyam dadr?us tada 

47. kftva gathali pathantam ca jatilam ?mn?rusamyutam 
gatha? ca ?rgvatas tatha pa?um? ca dadf?us tada 

48. gat hub ?rutvatha tc tasthus tatraiva vipine munc 
cakara bhojanani raja tada mamsavivarjitam 

49. supakaraip? ca papracclm kopasamrakialocanab 

rajoviica . 

50. kathain adya samanTtaip bhojanani mamsnvarjitnni 
ity ika^gya narendrasya vacab kopasamanvitam 

51. su pakatas tada procur munc praujalayo nrpam 

^supakara ft cub 

52. mamsartham vipinam ye ye vyadha yanti nare?vara 
na tc hi vinivartantc yamalokam gala iva 

53. Iti-tcsaip vacab ?rutva raja buddhimatam varab 

?arvavarmacaryayuto jagama vipinam tada 

54. sa dadar?a nrpo dliinfm gugadhyam guginam varam 
kathayantani katha? citra nana?caryasamanvitab 


*55. jatkathftgravaoamodatyaktagrftsan pagums tadft 
dadarga durbalan bhupo medomamsavivarjitan 

56. atmanag ca rasotpattim jnfttva bhupatisattamab 
vavande guginani gresthaip gugatjhyam dharmatatparah 

57. gugftdhyo’pi tato drstvft garvavarmftgam ftgatam 
nanftma gurave dhiro dadau ^hupaya cftgisam 

58. cakftra vidhivat pujftip tayor civijamrendrayob 
lato narapatib prftha garvavarmamatc sthitab 

59. gupaglhya yftmo nagaraip yathftpiirvam sthitiig kuru 
iti bhupativftkyante gunadhyah praha bhupatim 
gupftclhya uvftca 

60. jftnami sarvaqi nrpato lavas mTti nigadyatc 
pigacabhftsayft rftjan kftft gftthft manoharnh 

61. navalaksamitfts tfts tvaip saipskrtcna likhapaya 
ahaip yftsyftmi nepftlnm ksetrftqftm ksclram uttamam 

62. ily uktvft prayayau yani gftkhipattrftgi jaiminc 
ftdftya tini nrpatib svakiy&m nagarim yayau 

63. lad.i yayau gugfidhyo ’pi glesmftntakavanam mune 

iti skandapuraiic himavatkhangle ncpftlamfthfttmye as^viipgatitamo 
’dhyftyab • 

XXIX 

jalminir uvftca 

1 . ncpalaksetram ftsftdya gui.ia<Jhyena mahfttmanft 
kirn akfiri mahftbhftga tad acaksva puro mama 
suia uvftca 

2 . iti jaiminivftkyftntc miirkantjeyas tapodhanab 
gunaglhyacaritaip sarvaip jaiminiip pr&ha gaunaka 
mftrkaptjcya uvftca 

3. nepalaksetram ftsftdya gunfttfhyo dvijasattamab 
vftginatyftb salilc snatvft dtftvft pagupatigvaram 

4. ksctrapradaksiiiaip kj-tvft lingaip saipsthftpya yatnatab 
aruroha tato bhp\gl kailftsatp parvatottamam 
jaiminir uvftca 

5. bhj-iiginft munigftrdula kathaip ksetrapradaksinam 

kit am tadvidhim ftcakSva liftgasaipsthapakam vidhim 
mftrkay<jeya uvftca N 

6 . ksetrapradaksinavidhib gruyatam munisattama 
ksetrapradaksinam kftva narab papaib pramucyate 

7-69. Descriptions of the pilgrim’s itinerary ( Vide detailed analysis 
in S. Uvi, Le Nepal, I, p. 387-391). ' 

iti skandapurane himavatkhantfe nepftlamahfttmye unatriipgo ’dhyftyab 
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XXX 1 

jaiminir uvaca 

1. bhavaduktaprakarena krtvA ksetrapradaksiiiam 
kathani saipsth.ipilam lihgam blipigina lad bravihi me 
markandeya uvaca 

2 . ksctrapradaksipaip kflva gunAdhyo guninAip varab 
Ahuya ca munin sarvAn pepAlaksctravAsinah 

3. guhyecvarisniiinidhisthan vacchalapar^vasaipsthitan 
gai|ikhamulasthitaip$ cApi kumbhegaaaipnidliisthitftn 

4. st hi tan pa^upateb purgvc tada dolngiristhitan 
hanumattirthasaiiisthaipQ ca tatha vagi^varasthitan 

5. cande^varisaipnidhisthan vajrasaipnidhivAsinab 
mrgendra^ikharasthann; ca visnumatyudbhavasthitAn 

0 . A$Apiire$varasthAipc ca dolegvaranivAsinab 

bharabhutegvarasthaip^ ca gopAlegvarasamsthitAn 

7. i tya d i n A n A ti r t ha st ha ip s tapasAn vijitendriyan 
tesAip saipmatim AdAya vedoktavidhinA tatha 

8 . lingasaipsthapakaiii karma prArebhe homapurvakam 
tatai.1 pravavrdhc yajfto gunadhyasya mahatmanab 

9. diyataip guhyatAm* caiva jato hi ninado mahan 

maruttasya yatha yajfio yatha dagarathcr npi 

10 . talhaiva yajflo vavfdhe gunadhyasya mahatmanab 
homante sthapayam Asa $ivalirtgaip dvijottama 

11. krtAfljaliputo bhutvA gunadhyo guninAtp varnb 
provAca tApasAn sarvAn vinayftnatakaipdharab 
gupAtJhya uvficft 

12. gnjvantu brAhmanab sarve givalihgasya tapasAb 

kirn nAmadheyaip vartavyaip tat samAkhyAtum arhatha 

13. guoadhyavacanam QrutvA muninAm agratas tatha 
hArito nama viprarsir gunAdhynip prftha dhArmikarn 



14. 


16. 


hArita uvAca 

gutjadhya $niyatAip vAkyaip natvaip' prAkrlamAnusab 
helunA kcna cic chaptab gaipbhunA t pftrvajanmani 
bhrhgi tc nAma ^aipbhos tvaip sarvada dvArapAlakab 
ato bffrngigvaraip nama kuru lingasya sarvathA 
markandeya uvAca 

10. J#iritasya vacab ?rutva prAha veda^irA munib 
vcdagirA uvAca 

17. idaip bhrngigvaram lingaip vadantu dvAparc yugc 

sPargapasAnajaip t lingaip yato hlip'igigvarAbhidham 


• grhyatnm ? . 

t For the declension of jam him. cf. 53 : $ambhnnh, ct 5-J: \ambhum. 
t sparcapftsuna = spar?amani:-ja - -prabhava. “ or " 


~\ 


* 


. 

18. tataj? kaliyugc lokil suvari.iegvarasaipjnitam 
vadisyanti munigresihab sarvakamapradaqi sada 
markan<Jeya uvaca 

19. tato gunadhyo gunavan *. .govastrakaficanaih 
brahmanatps tosayam Asa gutiagresthapurabsaram 

20 . tatah papata gagannt puspa^-stir manohara 
dcvadundubhayo nedur namtug cApsaroganab 

21 . vavau vayuh sukhaspargo gandharva lalitatp jagulj 
muninAip pagyataip tatra vrsayanatp t manoharnm 

22 . vimanam agataip tatra nanagcaryasamanvitam 
rudrarupadharaib grcsthair gancgvarnir adhigthitam 

23. tad Agcarymp maliad dr«\va sarve saipbhrantamAnasab 
uttasthur muna'yab sarve yugapad dharsasmpyutAb 

24. avatirya vimanat tu tato rudragana mune 

procur munigapAn harsad hhasmnrudraksadhArinab 

25. trigulntp dharino gauraip jatamukuiadhArinab 
locanatrayasaipyukta divyafjamarupanayab 

• rudragana iicub 

28. bhavanto munayab sarve vcdavcdartgaparngab 
asanesu samaslnab grnudhvam vacsfnaip mama 

27. cvaip gapavacnb grutva hfiritab praha tAn ganan 
harita uvaca 

28. rudrarupadharab sarve tejasa bhaskaropamAb 
upavigya bhavanto ’ pi kathaip kurvantu sarvatha 
markantjtya uvaca 

29. upavigya ganAb sarve kathab procur manoharab 
rudraganA ucub 

30. yo devab sarvadevAnAip devesu parigiyate 

ycna sr§iaip jagat sarvam yab pnti sakalatp jagat 

31. saiphatya pratibhutani sa devab paramegvarab 
veda api na jananti yaip rudram upainarthatab 

32. Ihante ke gunan vaktuip tasya sarvatmano vibhob 
paramatmasvarupena vartate sarvajantusu 

33. nityanandamayab saksat sa devab kevalo vibhub 
nirgui.io dehavan yo ’pi sarvago na hi gocaral.) 

34. yasyantaip naiva jananti brahma harir api svayam 
sa devag cinmayab X saksat sarvavyapi mahegvarab 

35. krpaya yasya devasya vAsavAdyab sura api 

• samprapta lokapalatvaip sa devo girijapatib 

36. gmagane vasatir yasya lalate yasya candramah 
vamanke girija yasya sa yad aha gpiusva tat 

• A gap as noted in,the ms. t sic vis. J s ic 
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»api duskflakarmapi yo lingaip sthapayen narah 
mucyatc sarvapapebhyo natra karya vicarapa 
helaya kapatcnapi gobhayn manujottamab 
dhtlrayanli ca rudraksam tcsAm papaiji na vidyate 
vibhutibhusita ye vai ye ca rudraksadharipab 
lingasaipsthapaka ye ca te syulj kailasavasinal; 
mallingapujanarata mannamagrahsfne ratal; 
matpuspavi'nikartaras * te syuh kailasavasinal; 

arkadftusturapuspaig ca.+ tha jaluib 

maip pujayanti manujas te syul.i kailasagaminab 
api duskrtakarmapi yukto va sarvapatakaib 
lihgasaipsthapanAd eva mucyate natra samsayab 
helaya paritrasona * saipketenapi manavAb 
inannamagrahanc yukta mucyantc ghorakilbisut 
ayaip tu gunavAM lokc gui.iatjhyo lokapujitab 
a ca ravin yogayukto vedavcdartgaparagal; 
vidyavAn vijayadliarah svndhyayl devapujakab 
vigesato hi madbhakto mannamagrahane ratah 
asya prakkulakaip jannia $rnvantu munayo dhruvam 
ayain kila pura bhpigi nanditulyo mahabalab 
maddvarapalako nityaip mama rupadharab sada 
ckasmin divase devya may a ca rahasi sthitaip 
kurvata hi kathAs tatra nanarasasamanvitab 
tatrlnena samasthaya blu-hgarupaip hi durdhiya 
agatya hi grutAI; sarvab kalha manmukhanirgatab 
kathas tab knthayam Asa svapatnyai rasasaipyutab 
etaj jpAtvA maya gaptal; kailasat patito by ayain 
etasya sarvaip caritaip jnatvantaryamina tad! 
gapto ’sau devadevena tato manusatam agat 
labdhva viprakule janina gui.iut.lhyo guninfup varab 
navalak$amita gathab krtva rasasamanvitab 
nepale paramc ksetrc devanam api durlabhe 
lingaip samsthapayaip asa gvasy.inugraho bhavet 
vimanaip presitaip divyam devadevena fambhunl 
ehi vipga gunatjhya tvam vimanadhisthito bhava 
sahaiva yffma kailasaip ^ambhum adya prapa^yasi 
markaiujeya uvaca ' 

ejrtip ganavacal; crutva gunadhyo gunisattamah 

munlnam tatra ^rnvatam.§ 

caytjamupa uvaca 

ad.Tv eva hi saipproktaip harltena tapasvina 
sevako devadevasya na t^am prakrtamanusab 


* vn{i sic ms. 
J l’arisena ms. 


t A Kap as noted in the ms. 

§ Cpivatam _candaraupii uvaca ms. 
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* 57. \ncpule paraipaksetrc lipgaip samsthapitaip tvaya 
pipSntas tena te jatas tusto 'bhut parvatipatib 

58. vimanavaram Aruhya yahi papya mahe$var.tm 
AgTrvude dvijatinam gighraip pagya mahe^varam 
markai.itjeya uvaca 

59. iti gruiva muner vAkyaip gun^dhyo dvijasattaman 
amantryadhiruroha$u vimanam atisundaram 

(50. jayadhvanis tato jato nmninaip vadanodgatab 
papata khflt puspavrsiir vidyadharakaracyutA 

61. devadundubhayo nedur nanrtuQ cfipsarogauab 
vavau vayub sukhaspargo gandharva lalitaiji jagul.i 

62. vimanaspargamatrena guiia<jhyo guninaip varab 
tryaksarupadharo bhittvA kailasaip prnyayau tadA 

63. evaip le kathito vipra bhrrigigvarasamudbhavab 
bhriigigvarasaniaip lingaip na bhutaip na bhavisyati 

64. bhri'igigvaraip ye pagyanti ncpale ksctrasattame 
tesaip manorathAvaptir bhavisyati na saipgayab 

65. bhpigigvnraiji ye pagyanti bhaktiyuktcna cetasa 
tesain dasyati kailAsaip bhagavaip parvatipatib 

66. a^amyflm va caturdagyAip saipkranfcidivase tatha 

• bhthgigvaram ye draksyanti te y«Asyanti paraip gatim 

67. sapmAsaip pratyahaip dr?(va devaip bhpigicvaraiu muda 
vidyavAfl jayatc viprab kavinam agranir bhavet 

68. vandhyapi niyame dfSiva gighraqj gnrbham avapnuyAt 
bhvngicvarasya sevato daridro dhanam apnuyat 

69. adyapi bhrngarupepa bhfrtgi parvapi parvani 
samayati inunc drastuip lirtgaip bhrrtgigvarabhidliam 

70. grutvadhyAyam immp pupyapi bhrrigigvarasamudbhavam 
dvijo vidyam avapnoti varsad arvArt na saipgayab 

71. asya gravanamatrena ksatriyo vijayi bhavet 
mahatiip griyam apnoti narcndrapaip sudurlabham 

72. grutvadhyAyam imaip punyaip mahapatakanaganam 
vaigyo dhanasamiddhah syan mahadharmam avapnuyal 

73. grutvadhyAyam imaip punyaip gudrab sadgatim apnuyat 

siita uvaca r 

74. iti ncpalamahatinyai^niarkandeyas tapodhanab 
kathayilvA dvijatibhyab sAyatpsanidhyAm upAsitum 

75. yayau gisyaganaih sardhaip vibhavasur. ivAparab 
anye ’pi munayab sarvc yayub saipdhyAm upasitum 

76. imaip nepAlamahatmyaiii guhyam atyantadurlabham 
gopaniyaip prayatnena dharmikaya prakAgayet 

_ - 'iti skandapurane himavatkhande nepalamahatmye trinigo ’dhyayalj 
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